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^rt.  1.  Misioire  de  France  nendant  le  Dix-huitieme  Sihle ;  Par 
I  Charles  Lacretelle,  Meniure  de  I’lnstitut  et  Professeur  d’His- 
\  toire  I  Academie  de  I’aris.  Troisieme  Edition,  revue  et  cor- 
]  rigee,  1812.  Delaunay,  Paris.  [Possange  et  Masson,  Londres, 

’  6  Tomes,  pp.  2.190,  8l.  brocl»6s.] 

|irrV<  y  of  France,  during  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Charles 
Lacretclle,  Member  of  the  Institute,  and  Professor  of  History  to 
the  Academy  of  Paris, 

J?ROM  the  principle  of  association  which,  more  or  less, 
p  influences  o\ir  opinions  in  every  department  of  liiimari 
pnovlodge,  except,  perhaps,  in  that  of  mathematical  demon- 
Pration,  we  are  apt  to  attrihiite  a  degree  of  merit  to  the 
iassicai  writers  of  ancient  liistorj,  which  we  deny  to  those 

S ho  record  the  annals  of  the  times  in  which  wo  live.  TIio 
interest  which,  from  tlie  earliest  period  of  onr  edii- 
tition,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  associate  with  the 
of  the  heroes  of  dreece  and  Home,  insensibly  influences 
judgement  of  inatnrer  years ;  and  we  transfer  to  the  liisto- 
writers  of  nuticpiity  the  same  entiinsiastic  attachment 

Rhivh  we  had  previously  conceived  for  the  subjects  of  which 
fA  treat;  and  scarcely  sulTer  the  moderns  to  enter  into 
C  m;):\rison  with  them.  Because  tTieir  hefo^  are  fabled  to 
lave  exhibited  mechaiiical  force  which  is  .  scarcely  ecpialled 
ly  the  powers  even  of  onr  steam  eiiginri^s,  we  imagine  that 
mental  energies  of  their  writers  were  equally  removed 
t^’ni  the  comparatire  mediocrity  of  the  moderns;  and  because 
ft-  inhabitants  of  Olympus  are  said  to  have  mixed  in  their 

rattles,  we  almost  persuade  ourselves  that  a  species  ot  di- 
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vine  affaius — 1\  inotocting  enins — distingwishes  thoir  nnlinjjrv 
from  tno  huniMcr  com^iosiiions  of  ouv  own  day. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  ^Vc  by  no  means  wish  to  de. 
pnx'iate  tljo  merit  of  those  o\(|uisite  specimens  of  classical  com¬ 
position,  (we  speak  more  particularly  now  of  hi&ioy  ical  works,) 
which,  fortunatelv  for  the  interests  of  literature,  have  escaped  thr 
wreck  of  time.  Vs  models  of  taste,  as  examples  of  elegant 
and  heautifnl  composition,  they  will  never  cease  to  he  retd 
with  enthusiasm,  to  he  stmlied  with  diligence,  to  he  medi¬ 
tated  on  with  delight.  Hut  we  do  not  belong  to  that  clan 
which  maintains  that,  in  this  species  of  writing,  the  aneienU 
have  lHH?n  nnct[n ailed  ; — which  looks  merely  to  the  rnst  of 
age,  as  the  index  to  the  scale  of  merit : — ‘  Miratnrqne  nihil 
‘  quod  non  Libit :na  saeravH.'  This  honest  confession  may, 
possibly,  appear  to  savour  of  stupidity  to  those,  whom  pre¬ 
judice,  or  an  exelnsive  attention  to  the  dead  langnagea,  ha< 
not  permitted  to  become  acquainted  with  the  elegant  litm- 
tnre  of  their  own  times  :  hut  vve  have  hoiind  ourselves  Hy 
no  classierd  vow  to  yield  the  palm,  in  every  instance,  loth* 
writers  of  antiquity,  any  more  than  to  acknowledge  that 
they  were  superior  to  us  In  the  art  of  fattening  sheep,  or 
improving  the  breed  of  horses.  In  some  departments  of  li- 
trratnre,  we  are  ready  to  admit,  that  the  ancients  are  \in- 
ocpialled ;  hnt  we  have  no  hesitation  in  maintaining  that  in 
historical  composifiofi  they  are  decidedly  inferior  to  the 
moderns. 

If  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  subjects  of  histond 
composition,  be  taken  into  the  eomparison,  the  advantage  i» 
indnnitahly  with  the  moderns.  Tire  fields  of  Oressy  aatl 
Agtnconrt,  excite  a  more  powerfiil  interest  in  the  mind,  tbw 
even  the  plain  of  Marathon  ;  while  the  names  of  Marlhorotgh, 
Kugone,  Marshal  Saxe,  and  Washington,  are  no  less  cal* 
cnlatod  to  kindle  the  fire  of  military  enthnaiasm,  than  tfwse 
of  liconidas,  Scipio,  ami  Rnitus.  It  would  he  easy,  indM 
from  the  annals  of  the  last  century,  to  point  out  a  list 
licroes,  whoso  dartling  exploits  have  elevated  them  ‘  above  fel 
*  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame.’ 

To  say  nothing,  however,  either  respecting  the  snh^s  i 
history,  or  the  talents  with  which  heroic  exploits  have 
recorde<l ;  there  is  one  point  of  view  in  winch  tl^e 
historian  has  infinitely  the  advantage  over  the  writers  of  *** 
tiquity.  History,  with  us,  is  a  scieficc  of  the  most 
ing  ami  important  description ;  with  the  classical  wrke^.  ^ 
had  scarcelv  advanced  hevond  the  limits  of  an 
uarrnfire.  In  fact,  the  difference  to  which  we  aHodt  i 
precisely  that  which  exists  between  the  art  of  sculpture  ^ 
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t!\r  science  of  nontnniy.  Notlniipcan  l)r  more  wrouj^ht 

thao  many  of  the  exiinisitely  finisliefl  liintoric  narratives  of 
ItoroOotnn  and  1'lnicydidrs’,  of  liivy  and 'I’acifns  :  hnt  tlien, 
fhev  arc  merely  narrative.  'I  lie  chisel  has  I»een  hiifidled  by 
ama?^trr;  the  jm)povti<'ns  arc  jnst  ;  tin*,  lim's,  strom^ly  marked  ; 
the  positions,  ^rnoofnl.  We  see  notliin^,  honc'ver,  of  the 
interior  organization;  nor  ihi  ne  know  any  Ihinq;  n*speetinj;j 
ttir  from  nhich  the  uhnio  rrf’eiv<‘s  its  peetdiar  eha- 

i*aVter,  except  from  tlic'  j^en^'ral  rnninitv  of  the  Oi^nre.  On 
thV'  oontrary,  the  stipcrimity  of  onr  inodcrn  ^vriters  chiefly 
^jVrars  in  nhat  ue  may  rail  Ihe  nnafomy  oj  ninfory, 
1'he  interior  (d*  (^onvts  am!  (hihinets  is  laid  open  to  onr  view; 
ftYld  the  vafinns  parts  of  the  political  system  are  minutely 
rt’i^mined,  and  aemrately  pointed  otit.  fn  short,  FlistorV 
t()\\  one  of  tlie  most  i  important  hraiuhrs  n(  phifns(tf)hy,  a!id 
has  reeeivf’d  an  adtlitional  valne  and  inten^st,  commensnrnte 
vrfth  the  aJ^tonishim^  profi^ress  whieh  has  heen  ma<le  in'  the 
fstndy  nf  f^nlificdl  Kronf}mjfy — a  scienee  in  which  the  An- 
xVi'he  more  sciolists. 

^'h^se  short  remarks  have  heen  involimtuiily  extorted  from 
fiv,  on  rising  from  the  perusal  of  the  important  and  interest- 
in?  nork  hefbre  ns,  to  which  (thonjyh  somewhat  tardy  in 
our  notice)  we  can  no  longer  forhear  to  call  the  attention 
of  oar  r'eadnrs.  'I’hefe  are  hnt  few,  if,  indeed,  any  periods  of 
fhn  same  duration,  that  present  to  ns  so  many  important  and 
hijghly  interesting  events  ns  the  eentnry  which  has  just 
roflod  hv  ;  and  if  to  the  intrinsic  interest  attached  to  these  events, 
nVadil  tlm  eOUsideratinti,  that  all  of  them  hear,  in  a  greater 
or  0  less  decree,  upon  the  extraordinary  times  in  which  we 
Ih'T,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  any  series  of  facts, 
I'alctdated  th  fix  the  attention,  or  to  imprirve  the 

From  the  very  extended  natnre  of  this  work,  and  the 
variety  Uf  snhjccts  which  it  embraces,  it  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  we  should  preteml  to  ^ive  even  an  outline  of 
the  whole.  Such  an  attempt  (unless  we  were  far  to  exceed 
flte  limits  of  a  review)  would  involve  a  mefe  list  of  names 
and  of  |>ersons,  and  a  string  of  events.  VVe  shall  rather  en¬ 
deavour  to  give  our  reader?.,  a  fa|ip_speeim(m  of  the  nature  of 
Mv  LaereteUe^s  work,  and  to  suj^gest,  as  we  proceed,  some 
few  ndlt^tiona  which  may  shew  the  importance  of  studying 
this  period' of  history. 

The  last  moments  of  Louis  XIV.  very  naturally  intro¬ 
duce  the  history  of  this  period,  since  the  rei^n  of  this  Mo- 
j  narch  forma  the  link  which  connects  the  eighteenth  with 
I  'ke  preceding  centurv.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  time«,  iiul 
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a  c'ombinMion  of  events,  >vhu'h  was  hroiijxht  about  by  a  variety 
of  causes,  ratbrr  than  by  the  m'Uius  of  tbe  V^ivneh  tuonarch^ 
bad  raised  biui  to  a  station  so  elevated  ami  '^omuiandini^,  as  to 
acquire  for  luiu  tbe  title  of  louis  le  ouand.  'rbe  reputaiion  of 
France  for  arms,  arts,  literature,  and  maijuificenec',  admirably 
described  by  liacret«dle,  as  ‘  une  majrnifieence  dout  le  peuple 
‘  alors  sent  ait  plus  le  poids  qu’il  n’en  avait  admire  les  pro- 
‘  dittos,’  was  at  its  j^reati'st  beig^bt,  althoufi^b  n^ricultuir 
bee^an  to  dt'cliue,  a]\d  commerce  lanq^uished.  Ambition  and 
intolerance  us\ially  keep  pace  with  tlie  extension  of  power  and 
influence  ;  and  a  monarch  who  bad  compelled  the  nephew  of 
the  Fo|>e  to  come  to  Paris  to  reque^st  bis  pardon,  and  bad  in¬ 
flicted  a  similar  penalty  on  the  do^e  of  Genoa,  ^rew’  too 
hauj;^hty  and  too  fond  of  pei*sonal  (grandeur,  to  enjoy  the  pifm 
of  fortune  without  injury  to  the  other  Kuropean  powders.  He 
bad  hi'en  humbled  by  successive  leae^ues.  That  of  England, 
Holland,  and  Sweden,  which  produced  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
l^ha|>elle,  in  lOOS,  and  that  of  the  German  Princes,  Spain,  and 
the  United  Provinces,  which  terminated  in  the  g*eneral  pence  of 
Kyswick,  in  1607,  had  already  checked  the  dangerous  influence 
of  the  French  throne.  The  g^reatness  and  pride  of  Louis  were 
still  more  decidedly  curbed  at  the  openinj^  of  the  Eighteenth 
Uentury  under  arlborough. 

The  compassion  which  bis  political  misfortunes  scarcely  de¬ 
served,  is  most  forcibly  inspired  by  the  domestic  calamities, 
with  a  tmrehing  picture  of  which  Lacrefelle  interests  his  reader.^' 
at  the  commencement  of  his  work.  Those  to  w’hom  the  Great 
Monarch  naturally  looked  as  the  props  of  his  declining  years, 
were  snatched  aw^ay  by  the  hand  of  death,  and  his  tioinestic 
circle  began  to  present  to  him  a  dreary  solitude.  The  Dauphin 
was  cut  off  by  a  Sudden  death  ;  the  amiable  Dtike  and  Dutches' 
of  Purgundy,  WTre  carrieii  to  an  untimely  grave  ;  their  eldest  son, 
at  six  years  of  age,  shared  the  same  fate,  and  the  only  sur¬ 
viving  child,  the  Duke  d’ Anjou,  w^as  at  the  point  of  death.  Th» 
character,  and  the  premature  death,  of  the  amiable  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  the  pupil  of  Fenelou,  is  so  beautifully  touched,  that 
we  must  not  withhold  it. 

‘  Le  Roi  et  Madame  de  Maintenon  venaient  visiter  la  Dauphinc’ 
dont  ils  avaient  fait  leiir  fille  cherie ;  ils  voyaient  avec  saisissement 
Tembarras  ct  Tair  d’effroi  des  m^decins,  Louis  n’etait  pas  moin' 
inquiet  de  la  sant^  de  son  petit-filsf  ;  rien  ne  pouvait  arracher  celui* 
ci  de  la  chambre  d’une  "femme  qui  remplissait  teule  son  dine  tendre 
et  pure.  Ses  traits  ^taient  deia  decomposes  et  fletris  ;  mais  il  n’aper' 
cevait  et  ne  voulait  sentir  que  le  danger  de  son  epouse . b? 


'  The  Dutcheas  of  Bu|^undy,  f  The  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
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V2  V^vricr,  ello  oxpira . La  inorl  ile  In  Onuphinc  (‘teignait 

Ics  (lorniiTCs  luours  (resperance  ct  ile  joie  (pu  ensscnt  qiiciqucfbw 
onsolr  la  vieillesse  de  liOuis  XIV. 

‘  Lo  Hoi  so  rotira  i\  Marly  avrc  Madame  dc  Maintenon,  pour 
affrir  A  Diem  In  soitmirRiou  d'unc  Amc  hrisCe  par  In  douleur.  Le 
Dauplvn,  oe  pour  lc9  im'prePsionR  violcntes  et  Ips  Fcntimeuts  passion- 
contenait  dcs  plaiiUes  (pu  lui  russent  j)aru  unc  nnolte  contre  Ip 
ici;  ct,  par  CO  combat  nu-dcssus  do  sps  lorocs,  il  aidait  Ala  mort 
q\ii  R’approchnit  de  lui.  11  ('tail  rosto  enform^'*  nvpc  spu  confesseur, 
Avec  sou  iVCro  le  Due  do  l>crry,  ct  avee  son  vertueux  gouverneur  Ip 
Ouc  de  llcauvilliors,  mnladc  lui-memo.  /VW/ow,  rart/c  dr  la  cour^ 
'Aavqvfdt  h  son  tleve  mouranf.  Los  coups  do  inarteau  qui  pri’parnient 
le  ccroueil  de  In  Daupbine  nrrivaiont  deju  jusepraux  orcillcs  de  son 
epoux  ;  il  fallut  le  soustrnire  i\  ces  apprCts  dccnirans  ;  on  cnit  qu’il 
aurait  la  force  de  so  rendre  A  Marly,  il  s’y  fit  transporter.  Le  l)iic 
de  berry  ctait  seul  avec  lui  dans  son  carossc.  II  ari  iva  lorsquc  los 

coiirtisans  altendaient  le  rCvcil  du  Iloi . II  vint  se  rubier  aiix 

seigneurs  qui  attendaient  le  Hoi.  Nul  n’osait  le  consoler,  tons  gar- 
daient  une  inorne  silence.  Son  air  avait  quelque  chose  (HC'gar^  ;  son 
visage  <:tait  couvert  de  marques  rougeiitros.  II  r(:^nondait  nu  salut 
douloureux  de  ceux  dont  il  connaissait  le  pUis  rattacliement,  par  des 

regards  nui  perejaient  TAme . Louis  s’avance  vers  lui,  il  le  serre 

dans  SOS  bras  nvee  tendresse;  il  observe,  il  ddtaille  tousles  funestes 
svTTiptcbncs  (prnvpient  cUja  romarqu^s  les  courtisans.  ‘  Hetirez  vous, 
mon  fils,’  lui  disait  il,  pendant  qu’un  m6decin  tAtait  le  pouls  an  prince 
ctrcgnrdait  le  Uoi  avec  des  yeux  clFray6s;  ‘  au  nom  de  Dieu,  retirez 

*  vous,  vtillez  sur  vous-meme,  j ’attends  tout  du  courage  du  mon  fils. 

*  Que  le  citl  vous  donne  de  la  force  ;  il  en  faut,  mon  fils,  dans  ces 

*  temps  malheureux,’  Le  Dauphin,  a  qui  jamais  Ics  accens  de  la 
tendresse  paternelle  n’otaient  nrrivf’S  d’une  maniere  aussi  p6n^trante, 
ctait  comme  accablo  de  cettc  effusion  de  sentimens,  et  cependant  ne 
pouvaii  goAter  le  soulagement  dos  pleurs  et  des  'sanglots.  En  se 
ntirant,  son  salut,  son  regard,  semblaient  exprimer  un  dernier 
adieu. 

‘  La  maladic  du  Dauphin  se  declara  de  la  mtniere  la  plus  effray- 

ante . Le  18  Fovrier,  il  mourut,  ce  Prince  dont  I’urne  ardente 

et  noble  avait  embrasse  toutes  les  vertus  que  Fenelon  lui  avait  mon- 
trfe.  Il  mourut  loin  des  regards  d  un  tel  ami  qui,  rc/sign^,  inais 
d^tach<?  de  tout  sur  la  terre,  n’eut  pas  long  temps  A  lui  survivre. 
^i  le  Dauphin  eAt  regn^,  on  eut  vu  ce  que  peuvent  sur  le  tr6ne  le 
plus  sincere  amour  de  l’humanit§,  et  le  difficile  accord  des  senti- 
nens  religieux  avec  lex  qualitAs  poUliques.--  La  force  et  la  pr^voy- 
'nce  n*cussent  point  manqud  a  toutes  ses  vertus  :  quelle  prodigieuse 
Anergic  ne  devait-il  pas  y  avoir  dans  une  ame  qui  s’etait  si  opiniatre- 
‘•^ent  travaiU<!e  elle-mAme.’*  Tom.  I.  pp.  19 — 26. 


The  King  and  Mft (tame  de  Maintenon  ra me  to  see  the  Dauphiness,  who  was 
become  their  darling  daughter :  they  beheld  with  deep  emotion,  the  embarrassment 
’led  consternation  ot  the  physicians.  Louis  was  not  les*  alarmed  for  the  health  of  his 
prandson;  nothing  could  tear  the  latter  from  the  chamber  of  %  wife,  who  alone 
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The  Regency  of  the  Due  irOrleans  cannot  fail  to  fix  the 
attention  of  the  historical  student,  as  having;'  been  marked  by 
the  greatest  profligacy  of  manners.  Tliat  the  Due  d’Orleans 
was  a  man  of  first  rate  talents  cannot  be  denied;  hut  the 
licentiousness  of  his  character  was  such  as  to  divert  his  at¬ 
tention  from  the  cares  of  the  state  to  the  unrestrained  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  most  debased  passions,  and  even  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  those  measures  which  were  really  founded 
on  a  wise  policy.  Wo  to  the  prince  who  excites  the  disgust 
and  the  contempt  of  his  subjects,  by  throwing  aside  the 
restraints  *of  morality;  who  squanders  away  the  resources  of 
his  people,  in  promoting  the  splendour  of  a  dissolute  court, 


engrossed  his  pure  and  tender  affections.  His  looks  were  even  then  discomposed 
and  faded  :  but  he  saw  nothing,  would  suffer  himself  to  feel  nothing,  but  the  danj^r 
of  his  wife.  On  the  I2th  of  February  she  expired:  and  her  death  extinguished 
the  la^it  beams  of  hoj^  and  of  joy  which  had  at  times  irradiated  the  old. age  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth. 

The  King  retired  wdth  Madame  de  Maintonon  to  Marly,  to  offer  to  the  Almighty 
the  submission  rjf  a  spirit  broken  with  grief.  The  Dauphin,  who  was  naturally  of 
extreme  susceptibility,  and  ardent  passions,  suppressed  complainings  which  he 
would  have  considered  as  rebellion  agamst  Heaven;  his  strength  was  unequal  to 
the  struggle  ;  and  it  only  served  to  hasten  the  approach  of  death.  He  shut  himself 
up  with  his  Confessor,  with  his  brother,  the  Duke  de  Berry,  and  with  his  exgd* 
lent  tutor,  the  Dukede  Beauvilliers,  who  was  himself  an  invalid.  Fenelo'  y  baHLked 
from  courty  could  not  attend  hh  dtfinf; pupil. 

The  strokes  of  the  hainmer  occasioned  by  nailing  the  coffin  of  the  OaiiphiRess, 
fell  on  the  ear  of  her  husband.  It  l»ecame  r.ccessaiy  to  tear  him  away  fro.ii  these 
agonizing  prepaiations  :  it  w'as  thought  that  he  might  have  strength  enough  torepai 
to  Marly,  and  he  ordered  himself  to  be  carried  thither.  The  Duke  de  Berry  was 
alone  with  him  in  the  carriage.  He  arrived  just  as  the  courtiers  %erc  waiting  for 

the  King’s  rising. - He  mixed  w'ith  the  noblemen  who  were  in  attendance  upon 

the  King.  No  one  venlure.l  to  offer  him  consolation:  all  kept  a  melancholy  silenca 
There  was  something  of  distraction  in  his  air ;  bis  face  was  covered  with 
streaks.  He  replied  to  the  mruirnful  salutations  of  those  whom  he  knew  tobe^ 
most  strongly  attached  to  him,  by  looks  of  heart-piercing  expression.  Louis  ad* 
vaured  towards  him :  he  pressed  him  in  his  arms  with  tenderness :  he  obsenredi’ 
he  dibliuctly  noliocd,  all  the  fatal  symptoms  which  had  been  already  remarked  by 

the  courtiers. - ‘  Betire,  my  son,*  be  said,  while  a  physician  was  f<*cliiig  tbr 

Prince’s  pulse,  and  looking  at  the  King  with  const ernation, — *  for  God’s  sake, 

*  retire;  watch  over  yourself.  I  expect  every  thing  from  the  fortitude  of  my  wa 

*  Heaven  grant  you  strength ;  there  is  much  need  of  it  in  these  unhappy  times.’ 
The  Dauphin,  iu  whose  ears  the  accents  of  paternal  tenderness  had  never  ^uuded 
in  lopes  so  penetrating,  was  almost  ovcrwheln»ed  by  this  effusion  of  sympathy, 
and  yet  wa^  un:  ble  to  enjoy  the  relief  of  tears  and  of  groans.  As  he  retired,  hft 
words,  his  )o(.»ks  seemed  to  hid  a  final  farewelL 

*•'1)0  Dauphin’s  illness  assumed  the  most  formidable  appearimce.  On  the  18U 
of  February  he  died, — a  Prince  whose  ardent  and  noble  mind  bad  embraced  ali 
the  viftui-s  which  Fenelon  had  inculcated.  He  died  at  a  distance  from  that  inva* 
luable  friend,  w  ho,  resigned,  and  dead  in  affection  to  all  earthly  things,  bad  no^ 
I rmg  to  survive  him.  If  the  Dauphin  had  lived  to  be  king,  we  should  have  seer, 
what  the  mo<«t  sincere  love  of  mankind  and  the  difficult  combination  of  religious 
principles  wiiii  political  ulents  could,  when  upon  the  throne,  effect.  Strength  of 
mind  and  foresight  would  not  have  tuen  wanting  in  aid  of  all  his  other  virtueSi 
Whait  prodigious  energy  they  must  have  imparted  to  a  mind  which  had  so  perso 
veringiy  laboured  in  the  cultivation  of  itself ! 
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ami  in  gratifying  his  own  vices,  instead  of  labouring  to 
I  advance  the  happiness  of  those  for  whom  alone  he  sways  the 
sceptre!  It  is  easy  to  trace  the  germe  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  to  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  The 
mind  shudders  at  the  contemplation  of  those  scenes  of  de¬ 
bauchery  and  of  sensual  excess,  which  marked  the  career  of 
this  profligate  statesman  : — the  very  page  of  history  is  con¬ 
taminated  with  the  bare  recital  of  the  scandalous  manners 
which  disgraced  the  court  of  the  infamous  Due  d’Orleans, 

*  Tout  a  pris  un  nouvel  aspect  k  la  cour ; .  •  •  .  le  libertinage 
qui,  auparavant,  avail  cherch^  le  mystdre,  brave  le  scandal;.... 
Les  blasphemes,  les  sermens  souillees  des  images  de  la  d^bauche, 
font  substitutes  au  ton  noble  et  reservd  de  Louis  XIV.:  I’impu- 

dence  les  prefere,  la  bassesse  y  applaudit . Les  soupers  du 

Regent  et^^ienC  1  ecole  d’une  corruption  qui  teodaitase  repandre 
dans  tout  le  royaume  ....  //impute  etait  Passaisonnement  le  plus 
recherche  de  ce$  debauches ;  Sf  les  jours  que  la  religion  consacre 
cue  plus  impobantes  solemnith^  etaient  signaUs  par  dcs  cxces  d'tine 
inventii  H  nouveUe.'*  1  pp.  144 — HT. 

We  have  just  remarked,  that  the  profligacy  of  the  raanuors 
of  the  Court  sowed  the  first  seeds  of  moral  and  political 
disorder  in  France.  To  this  we  may  add  another  cause, 
which,  at  this  time,  began  to  bring  the  institutions  both  of 
religion  and  of  social  order,  into  eotiteraiH ; — the  elevation  of 
undeserving,  nay,  of  infamous  persons,  to  the  highest  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  Church.  This  is  well  marked  by  our  Author. 

‘  Beaucoup  de  personnes  recherchent  aujourd’hui  les  causes 
de  I’incredulite  qui  a  toujours  ^te  en  s'accroissaut  pendant  le  18 
siecle.  Elies  sont  nombreuses,  raais  on  s'obstine  a  les  reduire 
aune  seule,  et  a  n’accuser  que  les  productions  d’^crivains  celebres. 
L*histoire  dcnonce,  avant  tout,  les  actes  des  grandes,  et  ceux  mexnc 
dw  chefs  de  VEgUse.  Bayle  ne  produisait  qu’une  impressiou  me¬ 
diocre  quand  Bossuet,  Pension,  Arnaud,  Nicole,  existaient*.* 
VI.  p.  543. 


Every  thing  assunned  a  new  appearance  at  court.  Libertinism,  which  had 
hitherto  sought  concealmeht,  now  braved  opinion.  Blasphemif'S,  oaths  polluted 
I'ith  the  images  of  debauchery,  were  substituted  for  the  noble  and  reserved 
■unneis  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Efffoiitery  jrreferred  them;  baseness  ap¬ 
plauded  them.  The  suppers  of  the  Regent  formed  a  school  of  corruption,  the 
influence  of  which  extendeti  throughout  the  kingdom.  Impiety  was  the  most 
favourite  seasoning  of  these  revels;  and  those  days  which  are  consecrated  to 
the  most  awful  soleinnitirs  of  religion,  were  signalized  by  novelties  of  excess 
which  iuventioo  was  taxed  to  furnish. 

f  Many  pei'sons  in  our  days  have  sought  for  the  causes  of  that  infidelity 
which  was  constantly  on  the  increase  during  the  eighteenth  century.  Those 
causK  are  iHMnerous,  although  some  persons  persist  in  reducing  them  to  one, 
and  m  charging  all  upon  the  productions  of  celebrated  writers.  History  dc- 
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It  required  all  the  impudence  of  Dubois,  to  ihiuk  of  oc¬ 
cupying  a  see  which  had  so  recently  been  illustrated  by  the 
virtues  of  Fcnelon;  and  all  the  immorality  of  the  Regent,  to 
advance  to  the  Episcopacy  the  most  infamous  of  men. 

From  sucli  scenes  we  turn  aside  with  disgust ;  nor  shall 
we  stop  to  notice  the  intolerant  administration  of  the  Due' 
de  Bourbon,  which  is  here  justly  called  the  second  Regency. 
We  pass  on  to  that  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  none  of  whose  mea¬ 
sures,  however,  have  the  character  of  grandeur  or  of  vast 
utility,  which  arrest  the  attention  of  the  historical  reader. 
Disintdt’estedness  and  economy  are  the  only  qualities'  which 
his  greatest  admirers  can  point  out  as  praise-worthy  in  the 
character  of  the  Bishop  of  Frejus.  His  manners  partook  ot’ 
patriarchal  simplicity;  but  there  was  a  timidity  in  his  counsels, 
a  want  of  energy  in  his  measures,  which  deprive  him  of  the 
character  of  an  enlightened  minister.  During  the  period  of 
national  tranquillity  which  prevailed  from  1726  to  1733,  his  i 
attention  was  prudently  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
finances,  and  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  commerce. 
Fleury  was  fitted  to  rule  in  time  of  peace;  but  the  approach 
of  e\ternal  commotions  betrayed  his  want  of  intellectual 
vigour. 

J&urope  had  now  enjoyed  repose  for  a  series  of  years ;  but 
the  death  of  Augustus  11.  furnished  an  occasion  for  a  san¬ 
guinary  contest,  by  leaving  the  succession  to  the  crown  of 
Poland  undecided.  France  espoused  the  pretensions  of  Sta¬ 
nislaus  Leezinski,  the  father-in-law  of  Louis  XV.  This  prince, 
one  01  the  most  amiable  and  unfortunate  of  monarchs,  had 
been  placed  on  the  throne  of  Poland  by  Charles  XII.  and 
hurled  from  it  by  Peter  the  Great.  Russia  and  Austria 
maintained  successfully  the  cause  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
son  of  Augustus  II.  The  attentive  reader  cannot  fail  to  dra^' 
‘  a  comparison  between  the  fate  of  Poland — as  subjected  .to 
Russian  influence-- in  1734,  and  in  1815.  .To  those  who  are 
curious  in  tracing  such  political  analogies,  we  can  promise 
abundam  materials  in  this  part  of  Lacretelle’s  work.  We 
quote  but  a  single  sentence ; 

^  La  Russie  voulait  dominer  seult  sur  un  Hat  qiCelle  considHac 
dejd  comme  tributaire.  L^Autriche  aurait  du.  s*alarmer  de  celu 
ambition  dc  la  Russie,  et  cependant  elte  la  secondait*,*  II.  138. 


nounces,  as  the  most  efficient  cause,  the  conduct  of  the  higher  orders,  of  evea 
the  heads  of  the  Church.  Bayle  pn>duced  but  a  slight  impreasioo  while  BossutS 
Fenelou,  Arnaud,  and  Nicole,  were  living. 

*  Russia  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  sole  dominion  over  a  state  which  si’* 
already  considered  as  her  tributary.  Austria  ought  to. have  taken  alarm 
aLubitioii  of  Russia,  instead  of  which,  she  seconded  her  project. 
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riie  name  of  the  unfortunate  Stanislaus,  recalls  to.  our  at¬ 
tention  a  touehinsT  incident,  which  is'  recorded  by  our  Author 
f'lli  consitierable  pathos.  The  defeat  of  his  friend  and  pro- 
Httor  Cliarles  Xll.  at  PuUowa,  shook  the  crown,  and  en- 
4in?ereil  the  life  of  Stanislaus;  and  the  death  of  the  Swedish 
iPO  left  tiiiii  altoj^ether  without  resources.  Stanislaus  retired 
jto  Alsace.  Even  in  his  private  retreat,  the  hatred  of  his 
|val  Au»:ustus  11.  pursued  him,  and  the  Polish  ambassador 
^iiiianded  his  banishment  from  the  French  territory.  ‘  France,' 
jplied  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  ‘  has  always  heeu  the  asylum 
unfortunate  kiiij^.’  In  tliis  obscure  retreat,  the  sole  object 
his  solicitude  was  his  daughter,  who,  from  her  tenderest 
ars,  had  shared  and  alleviated  the  miseries  of  his  wandering 
Je.  Filial  ])iety  had  developed  in  her  the  active  and  modest 
iitups.  Her  features  had  nothing,  remarkable;  but  youth, 
lisnocence,  and  kindness,  gave  them  expression.  Her  figure 
noble  and  elegant.  Her  mind  possessed  rather  judgement 
liui  brilliancy.  She  was  timid,  like  all  persons  who  have 
[>en  early  acquainted  with  adversity.  Such  was  the  amiable 
rson  who  was  selected  (in  1725)  as  the  consort  of  Louis  XV. 
[he  King  of  Poland  was  residing  in  a  dilapidated,  castle 
ar  VVeissemboufg,  when  letter  irorn  (he  Due  de  Bourbon 
Informed  him  of  this  unexpected  favour  of  fortune. 

*  Transporte  de  joie  il  entra  dans  la  chambre  «)u  §taient  sa 
ferme  et  sa  fille.  Ah  !  ma  fiile  !”  lui  dit  il,  “  tonab  a  genoux 
et  renfiercions  Dieu!” — “  Mon  pere/'  s’^cne  celle  ci,  seriez- 
vousrappele  au  tr6ne  de  Pologne?’'  Le  ciel,*’ reprit  Stanislas, 
nousestbien  plus  favorable,  ma  tille;  vous  etes  Reine  de  France.*’* 
fl.34. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Number.) 


111.  II.  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  .Hy  Dugald 
Stewart,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Edin.  Honorary  Member  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  ot  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburgh,  &c.  &c.  Vol.  II.  4to. 
pp.  xiv.  554..  Price  21.  28.  Cadell  and  Davies,  1814. 

t|A\TXG  considered  Mr.  Stewart’s  first  volume  at  sufficient 
length  in  a  former  number,  we  now  proceed  to  the  more 
^mediate  consideration  of  the  second,  the  subject  of  which  is 
Reasoning  Powers. 

Anil,  first  of  all,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that,  whatsoever 
may  be  exercised  about,  something  must  be  taken  for 


*  Tran  ‘^po.ted  with  joy  he  eiiUavd  the  chamber  m  wli*ch  hi-  wi.r  and 
'  jhter  were.  “  O  niy  daughter,**  he  exclaimed,  “  let  us  f  OI  on  our  knees 
and  bless  God!**  Father,**  she  answered,  “  are  you  recalled  to  the  throne 
i«  ?’*  “Heaven,**  replied  Stanislaus,  “has  bestowed  a  greater  benefit 

'Jpou  us ;  You  are  Queeu  of  France.’* 
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j^nted.  Objects  of  reasoning,  collect  as  many  of  them  a8\i 
will,  can  never  of  themselves  form  a  demonstration.  Tljep|. 
ticles  of  thought  will  not  unite  into  a  string  of  reasoning, 
out  some  attraction  of  cohesion.  This  atlraclion  is  found  i 
what  are  called  axioms.  In  vain  shall  wc  endeavour  to  proi 
any  one  proposition  in  geometry,  if  we  will  not  admit  mJ 
tixiihs,  as  that  ‘  things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  are  equal) 

*  one  another,’ — and  yet  we  must  admit  these  without  pron 
These  truths  are  taken  for  granted  in  every  particular  instanc; 
hut  into  the  use  of  prefixing  them,  in  a  general  shape,  to  a  boi 
of  demonstration,  we  shall  not  at  present  inquire:  whettx 
Euclid  has  inserted  in  his  list  all  the  axioms  of  which  i 
makes  use,  is  more  than  a  question  ;  but,  whether  he  has  or  In 
not,  certain  it  is,  that  any  one  who  should  doubt  of  any  tnr 
when  occurring  in  a  specific  case,  would  be  little  likely  to  hr 
his  doubt  removed  by  recurring  to  a  table  of  axioms. 

Are  axioms,  then,  the  foundation  of  mathematics,  or  of  u 
other  science  ?  By  no  means  ;  they  are  nothing  but  the  ceme 
by  which  discovered  truths  must  be  joined  together  into  oi 
Iniilding.  These  truths  themselves  lie  concealed  in  the  nati 
of  things,  and  require  the  sagacity  and  study  of  man  to  (i 
them  out.  Repeat  every  axiom  that  was  ever  devised,  andys 
will  never  arrive,  at  any  one  discovery — in  optics,  for  instancr 
but  assume  the  laws  of  refraction  and  reflection,  and  how  ma: 
beautiful  truths  are  immediately  deduced  therefrom  ! — In  ti 
same  manner,  the  axioms  alone  cannot  help  you  to  a  single  tri 
m  geometry ;  it  is  from  the  nature  of  a  triangle, — and  not  frci 
any  axiom,  or  from  all  of  them  together, — that  the  three  ang* 
are  proved  to  be  together  equal  to  tw'o  right  angles;  simpljil 
having  of  three  sides  necessarily  includes  this  property.  Now 
is  in  the  definitions  that  the  nature  of  every  figure  is  point: 
out ;  the  definitions,  therefore,  may,  though  we  tliink  not  ve 
correctly,  be  called,  as  Mr.  8.  has  called  ^em,  the  foundatioi 
of  mathematical  science. 

What  proj>erty,  then,  of  a  figure  may  be  used  to  defiw^J 
figure?  We  answer,  any  one  that  will  rfe/fiie  it,  any 
one.  That,  however,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  use,  trJ 
which  the  rest  shall  most  conveniently  be  deduced.  A 
trician  would  certainly  be  at  liberty  to  dehiie  a  circle  as 
curve  to  which  every  line,  drawn  thereto  from  a  certain 
within  it,  is  perpendicular ;  or  that  in  which,  if  any  two  I'* 
cut  one  another,  the  rectangle  contained  under  the  segment* 
the  one  equals  the  rectangle  contained  under  the  segments  ofti 
other.  Before  be  should,  however,  introduce  such  an  innovate 
into  geometry,  he  would  do  well  to  consider,  what  would  I 
gained  by  it ;  whether  the  sequence  of  his  propositions 
thereby  be  rendered  more  simple  and  more  intelligible. 

In  ouc  instance,  we  think  that  a  definition  of  Euclid's  n:i: 
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aiUaiUa^eously  chane^ed.  It  is  tliat  ol‘  parallel  lines.  Our 
thematical  readers  know  liow  much  trounle  this  subject  has 
len  to  commentators  upon  FiUolid ;  and  among  them  to 
riison,  who  has  been  obliged  to  prove  an  axiom  of  his 
[hor’s  in  no  fe\\er  than  five  propositions,  with  a  proportionate 
otvance  of  axioms  and  definitions  ;  and,  after  all,  in  his  fifth 
‘nosilion,  takes  for  granted  a  particular  case  of  tl^e  very  thing 
t'ndcavonring  to  prove //ewercil/i/.  Itistc  avoid  all  this, 
at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  taking  the  axiom  for  granted,  that 
^pro|>ose  a  change.  We  slionld  define  parallel  straight  lines 

jS  *  , 

If  a  straight  line,  as  ABC,  falling  upon  two  other  straight 
s,  in  the  same  plane  as  Bl),  CE,  make  equal  angles  with 
viz.  ABl),  ACE;  the  two  lines  are  parallel.  According 
Euclid's  definition  this  stands  in  need  of  proof ;  it  is  placeil 
tiie  twenty-seventh  proposition  of  the  first  book.  The  twenty- 
jiih  will  follow  immediately  from  our  ilefinition  ;  as  will  also 
'  definition  of  Euclid,  by  a  process  so  immediate  tli at  we  need 
i  point  it  out.  The  first  part  of  the  twenty-ninth,  again,  is 
ihing  blit  onr  definition,  and  the  other  part*  directly  dcdiicible 
m  it.  Hence,  wc  follow  Euclid’s  course  to  the  thirty -second, 
om  this,  with  the  help  of  the  thirty -third  of  the  third  book, 
proposition  totally  independent  of  what  we  are  about  to  prove,) 
ly  be  easily  deduced  what  is  commonly  called  the  eleventh 
dom  of  Euclid.  Thus  : 

Ifany  straiglit  line,  as  MN,  falling  upon  two  other  straight 
s,  as  MP,  A  C,  make  the  two  interior  angles,  NMP,  M\C< 
aether  less  than  two  right  angles,  these  two  lines  shall  meet, 
produced  towards  P  and  C.  Take  a  line  ]VrN'==MN,  and 
on  it  describe  a  segment  of  a  circle  containing  an  angle  =  the 
liciency  of  CNM,  PMN  from  two  right  angles.  In  this  seg- 
'it  place  the  line  M'P'  making  the  angle  N'M'P'=NMP^ 
d  join  N^P' :  therefore  M'N'P'  must  =  MXC.  Apply  MfN' 

IMN ;  then  M'P'and  N'P'  will  lie  upon  MP,  NC;  which, 
■v:quontly,  will  meet  in  P'.  Q.  E.  D. 

In  the  second  section  of  the  first  chapter,  Mr.  S.  proceeds  to 
d  ‘  of  certain  laws  of  belief,  inseparably  connected  <vith 
exercise  of  Consciousness,  Memory^  Perception,  and  Rea- 
ouing.’  The  first,  and  the  second  of  these,  are  personal  cx- 
-Hce  and  personal  identity.  How  these  are  to  be  distinguished 
S;  do  not  very  clearly  perceive.  For  what  is  that  mysterious 
*'^5  called  ‘  I  What  is  it  but  that  which  unites  in  itseU 
ulties  exercised  at  different  times,  thoughts  thought  at  dif- 
^nt  times,  feelings  felt  at  different  times  ?  The  very  ex- 
•nce  of  such  an  ‘  1,’  seems  to  us  to  imply  identity. 

‘  The  belief  which  all  men  entertain  of  the  existence  of  the  ma- 
I  ^1  '^orlck  ( 1  mean  their  belief  of  its  existence  independently  of  that 
Fr^rripient  beings,)  and  their  expectation  of  the  continued  uniformity 
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of  the  ol  natere,  belong  to  the  same  class  of  ultimate  or  elem?^ 
laws  of  thought,  with  I'lose  ^^nch  have  been  just  mentioned,*  p.  55. 

This  expectation  of  the  continuetl  uniformity  of  thp 
of  nature,  it  has  lately  been  attempted,  in  a  periods 
publication,  to  separate  from  its  unproved  anil  n/>/<ri<rrai 
companions ;  but  nith  no  very  e;rcat  success  tve  thij 
The  argument  runs  thus.  It  is  a  veresfKinj  truth, -oti 
one  >vih  aeknewledge  it  as  such  — that  nothings  can 
or  cease  to  be,  hut  fi'om  some  cause  or  other.  Unless,  tb 
theix?  is  some  cause  to  disftirb  the  order  of  t\juure,  it 
to  he  concluded  that  she  will  continue  to  carry  on  h^i 
r^tioTis  in  thd  same  way  in  which  she  Itas  always  been  known 
carry  tltem  on.  With  no  sttoh  disttjrbing  cause  are  we  1 
qnaint«Nl;  and  therefoi'o,  the  inference  follows.  Xothins:,  tb 
^ays  the  critic,  is  taken  for  grantevi;  here  is  no  exertion  ofC 
mdnetive  principle;  every  thing  is  demonstratively  dedus 
from  a  necessaiT  truth.  That  anv  one  should  have  deviseild 
anrument,  without  perceiving  the  fallacy  of  it,  is  to  ns  ta 
astonishing.  ‘Wc  an^  acquainted  with  no  such  disturbij 
‘  cause,  and  therefore,* — hero  is  the  very  thing  taken  for  granta 
the  very  exertion  of  the  inductive  principle, — we  coneliified 
**  there  is  none.’  Is  this  demonstration:  In  what  school  was 
learned  r  In  that  of  Knolid  r  Most  assuredly  not.  !n  ks 
most  people, — we  might  say,  all  people, — take  for  granted! 
continuance  of  the  laws  of  nature,  without  even  deducing  it, 
this  necessary  truth,  and  those  who  choose  thus  to  deduce  it,i 
only  find  themselves  obliged  to  call  in  the  inductive  principle 
anothervtage  of  the  inquiry  . 

According  to  this  argument,  Adam  might  have  proved 
proved  demonstratively  from  a  necessary  truth, — that  the 
on  the  second  dav  oi  his  cxistewce,  would  be  the  same  as  on! 
first ;  and,  when  driven  from  such  belief  by  matter  of  fact,  1; 
at  the  same  time,  by  matter  of  fact  having  been  led  to 
and  condemn  his  former  proof,  might  have  still  expected  i 
second  vear  of  his  life  to  present  him  with  a  succession  of  wv»ll 
like  that  of  the  first ;  this  ex|>ectation  also  being  frustrated! 
experience,  be  might  still  have  waited  for  a  cycle  of  years 
bring  round  the  long-ex |>ected  succession  of  similar  wetty 
unless,  indeetl,  ex|>erience,  in  the  mean  time,  had  taught  b 
that  it  wni<  rauseft  might  operate  of  mhich  he  did^ 

even  knotr  the  ejri^tener  . 

On  this  account,  therefore,  with  the  deference  that  is  dot 
such  a  name  as  D'Alembert’s,  we  totally  disapprove  of^ 
priori  proof  of  the  first  law  of  motion, — altogether  thcoretia 
and  independent  on  fact.  ‘  If  no  cause  exists,’  says  b&J 
omoted  by  the  critic,  ^  why  a  body  in  motion  should  turn 
*  to  the  right  or  to  the  leu,  nor  why  it  shouid  cease  to  inov:;i 
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II  <1o  noithor,  Init  rontinuc  to  moTP  forward 

the  ita  first  (lirortion  to  all  otornity/  'I  n  rom- 

the  I'vopf,  \sp  sliould  l)o  nlilo  to  nild  ‘  And  no  snoli 
nse  ttnrpforO,  8lc.:’  t>nt  ran  wo  fl<»  this?  We  do 

!>,Hi  of  nono  such,  hut  this  is  very  difforont  from 

nine  thnt  thoro  is  none  such.  Wo  arc,  for  oiir  own 
<5  nMitrnt  with  the  ohUfnshionofI  proof  that  rests  upon 
vn’m^^^t  and  i\nalo|»y. 

Mne  in  possession,  tiien,  of  certain  trntlis, — havlngr  disco- 

•  i  rertnin  facts  from  ninon^  tho  nrrnnn  of  nature,  it  is 
vt  to  he  considered  what  use  limy  he  made  of  them  as  to 

(^('qni-'ition  of  further  truths.  And  here  Mr.  S.  inf|uires, 

■  ’hoi  ttie  facility  of  reasonina:  ho  any  tiling*  distinct  from 
-  lion.  IMr.  S.  is  ef  opinion  tiint  it  is  not^  evcopt  that  it 
rlir?  inemorv. 

I  •’ 

In  exnmining  those  prorr9«es  of  thought  ivtiich  conduct  the  mind 
5i!rrie<«  of  ronsefpienre<»  from  premises  to  a  conclusion,  f  ran  de- 
no  intetlectual  net  whatever,  which  the  joint  operation  of  intui- 
r  fir\^  of  memory  does  not  suWieiently  evplnin.  p. 

4 1  there  he  any  other  act  of  tho  mind  in  the  process  of 
zoning,  it  may  ho  fairly  ashed  what  it  is.  The  following 
1  beautiful  example  of  a  simifc  nf  pxphuiaiion, 

'  With  respect  to  these  powers  of  judgment  and  of  reasoning, 
they  fire  here  roudiined,  it  appears  to  mo,  that  tho  remits  of 
'  farmer  may  i>o  compared  to  a  collection  of  separate  stonet 
'■’wl  hy  tho  chisel  for  the  purposes  of  the  builder;  upon  each 
which  stnnes^  while  lying  on  tho  ground,  a  person  may  raise 
ns  upon  a  pedestal,  tf*  a  small  elevatfon.  Tho  same  judg- 
"K  x^hen  rf>mhinod  into  a  train  of  reasoning,  terminating  in 
C'"ote  cnnclusinn,  resemhio  the  formerly  unconnected  blocks, 
convprtofl  itUo  the  steps  of  a  staircase  leading  to  the  summit 
^  tower,  which  wonhl  he  otherwise  lnacc*^ssihle,  tn  the  de- 
''  «n»l  pxpcntion  of  this  staircase,  much  shill  and  invention  may 
dipplayed  hy  the  architect;  hut,  in  order  to  ascend,  nothing 
ip  necessaiy  than  a  repetition  of  the  act  by  which  the  first 
p  wap  gained.  'I*he  fact  1  conceive  to  he  somewhat  analogous, 
ibe  relation  between  the  power  of  judgment,  and  what  logi- 

*  call  the  discursive  processes*  of  the  understanding.'  p.  91-. 

h'lore  entering  upon  the,  siihject  of  discursive  processes, 
;"4stically  arraiigetl  in  form  and  figure,  Mr.  takes  oc- 
to  notice  certain  ‘  cvancHc.#T.t  processed  of  thought,* 
'’traceable  hy  the  memory,’  hut  which  yet  issue  in  con- 
'>10118  frequently  the  most  just,  and  frecpiently  mistaken 
intuitive.  As  there  are  motions  loo  cpiick  for  the  eye 
follow,  so  it  should  seem  that  there  are  mental  operations 
I  rapid  for  the  memory  to  retain.  Tlie  sailor  who  judges 
judges  with  accuracy— of  the  bulk  and  burthen  of  a 
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distant  skip, — the  fjvmier  who  can  tell  with  won«lerf\il  . 
acftfesa  the  girth*  and  weight  of  a  passing  ox are  | 
cort!icifK!S  of  any  process  of  ratiocination  previous  to^ 
jtidgement  formetl ; — yet  that  such  there  is  who  slmll  doiHe 
9nCh  too  there  iriiist  be  before  we  can  judge  of  the 
tttrice  of  any  object  whatever: — and  who  shall  presume 
cstirOate  the  ^locity  of  thought? 

*  These  seemingly  instantaneous  judgements  have  always  ap'pe?i 
to  me  as  entitled  to  a  greater  share  of  our  confidence'  than  ^ 
of  our  more  deliberate  Conclusions ;  inasmuch  as  they  have  ba 
jbreed^  as  it  were,  on  the  mind  by  the  lessons  of  long  experle^s 
Md  are'  as  little  liable  to  be  biassed  by  temper  or  passion,] 
the'  estimates  we  fbrni  of  the  distances  of  visible  objects.  Tm 
constitute,  indeed,  to  those  who  are  habitually  engaged  in  the  bi 
scenes  of  life,  a  sort  of  peculiar  analogous,  both  iai 

origin  and  in  its  use,  to  the  coup  d'ceil  of  the  military  engine 
or  to  the  quick  and  sure'ttuct  of  the  medical  practitioner,  in  markq 
the  diagnostics  of  disease'. 

^  From  what  has  been  said,  it  seems  to  follow,  that  althoy| 
a  man  should  happen  to  reason  iil  in  support  of  a  sound  ca 
elusion,  we  are  by  no  means  entitled  to  infdr  with  confide^^ 
that  he  judged  right,  merely  by  accident.  It  is  far  from  be 
impossible  that  he  may  have'  committed  some  mistake  in  stab 
to*  others  (perhaps  in  retracing  to  himself)  the  grounds  upon  rig 
his  judgement  was  really  founded.  Indeed,  this  must  he  theca 
whewver  a  shrewd-  understanding  in  business  is  united  with  i 
incapacity  for  clear  and  luminous  reasoning;  and  something 
the  same  sort  is  incident,  more  er  less,  to  all  men  (more  p 
ticularly  to  men  of‘  quick  parts)  when  they  make  an  auempt, 
discussions  concerning  human  affairs,  to  remount  to  first  pm 
pies.  It  may  be  add^,  that  in  the  old,  this  correctness  of  jai 
ment  often  remains,  in  a  surprising  degree,  long  after  thed 
cursive  or  argumentative  power  would  seem  from  some  decay 
attention,  or  confusion  in  the  succession  of  ideas,  to  have  ^ 
sensibly  impaired  by  age  or  by  disease.’  pp.  ICK)— 104*. 

The  second  section  of  the  second  chapter  brings  U8  to  ‘I 
‘  neral  reasoning,’  To  this  part  we  have  purposely  rcssd 
all  tliat  we  have  to  say  on  the  subject  oi  abstraction. 

Abstraction  is  the  power  of  considering  some  poM 
an  object  apart  from  the  rest.  When  the  mind  of  a  (4 
is  just  beginning  to  observe  external  objects,-  when  this  ^ 
tiftil  world  of  wonders  is  pressing  on  the  view,  and 
wotidcr,  from  its  novelty,  attracts  that  attention  which 
tneiits,  the  eye  is  caught  with  some  one  cicumstance  of 
object,  and,  satisfied  with  that,  and  lost  in  admiration  of 
has  no  time  for  the  rest,  perhaps  does  not  even  notice’ d 
existence.  A  child  sees  a  bird  on  the  wing,  and,  stn 
witli  the  circumstance  of  its  flying,  inquires  no  furthcf* 
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its  feathers,  all  its  other  distin^^uishin^  qualitieg,  are 
Lt  in  the  one  circumstance  of  its  flying.  He  is  toW  that 
lat  he  has  seen  is  a  bird,  and  a  bird,  therefore,  with  him, 
eans  mmethxng  that  Jiief*,  Shortly  after,  he  sees  Jk  kite, 
a  butterfly:  and  he  calls  each  of  them  by  the  same 
line,* -a  bird.  Here,  then,  is  abstraction;  for  the  one  cir- 
imstance  of  flying  is  considered  apart  from  all  the  other 
ualities  of  the  bird.  This  is  involuntary  abstraction. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  these  otlier  qualities  are  ob- 
rred;  we  find  that  a  bird  is  not  merely  something  that 
ies.  And  so  of  a  multitude  of  other  things,— of  every  thing 
ieed  that  falls  under  our  observation.  Here,  then,  invo- 
intary  abstraction  ceases ;  observation  has  shewn  us  that  qua- 
ties  do  not  exist  separate  in  objects,  and  if  ever,  after  this, 
ley  are  considered  separately,  it  must  be  by  force  of  vo- 
intary  abstraction, — by  means  of  that  power  which  enables 
^  as  Mr.  S.  observes,  to  se|)arate  in  thought,  nut  only  thinffs 
ever  found  separate  in  nature,  but  which  cannot  even  W 
Bagined  as  separately  existing, — as  length  and  breadth,  sur* 
ice  and  solidity.  By  this  means, — by  considering  some  cir- 
ainstanccs  of  an  object,  and  leaving  others  out  of  view,— 
e  form  general  words^  words  that  apply  to  a  multitude  of 
dividuals  differing  in  a  multitude  of  particulars,  but  yet 

I  ike  in  those  cireurastances  to  which  the  '  general  word 
fers.  We  speak  of  an  animaly — of  an  organized  being 
at  possesses  the  power  of  self-motion,  without  any  refe¬ 
nce  to  size,  form,  or  mode  of  life.  We  speak  of  a  triangle, 
•of  a  figure  that  has  three  angles,  vrithout  any  reference 
the  magnitude  of  those  angles.  Numbers  again,  are  gc- 
‘ral  words,  and  without  the  faculty  of  abstraction,  we 
uld  never  have  had  any  notion  of  number.  Now  all  useful 
isoning  is  general,  and  therefore  carried  on  about  ge¬ 
neral  terms.  Particular  reasonings,  i.  e.  reasonings  about 
y^licular  objects,  might  indeed  answer  some  individual  pur- 

IE>se;  but,  having  done  this,  they  must  be  thrown  aside  as 
^eless.  It  would  be  to  little  purpose,  to  shew  of  any  two 
irticular  triangles  upon  equal  bases,  and  between  the  same 
irallels,  that  their  areas  are  equal;  but  the  property,  when 
generally  proved,  has  the  honour  of  helping  to  demonstrate 
nat  remarkable  circumstance  in*  motion  round  a  center  of 
)rco,— that  the  areas  described  by  the  radius  vector,  are  pro- 
^rlional  to  the  times  of  describing  them. 

For  the  communication  of  general  reasoning  it  is  evident 
hi  general  terms  are  indispensable;  Mr.  Stewart  contends 
iiither,  that  they  are  absolutely  necessary  to  general  rea  • 
itself;  that,  without  language,  (whether  oral,  written, 
^croglyphic,  or  otherwise  significant,  no  matter,)  reasoning 
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distant  ship, — the  farmer  who  can  tell  with  wonderful  = 
acttiess  the  girth'  and  weight  of  a  passing  ox are 
ConacifHis  of  any  process  of  ratiocination  previous  toj 
judgement  formed ; — yet  that  such  there  is  who  sliell 
Such  too  there  must  be  before  we  can  judge  of  the  i 
tsLnce  of  any  object  whatever: — and  who  shall  presume 
estimate  the  'ttelocity’  of  thought? 

*  These  seemin 


igly  instantaneous  judgements  Have  always  app.^ 
to  me  as  entitled  to*  a  greater  share  of  our  confidence’  than  m 
of  our  more  deliberate  Conclusions;  inasmuch  as  they  have  bi 
Jbrcedy  as  it  were,  cm  the  mirtd  by  the  lessons  of  long  expe?;.-' 
Md  are'  as  little  liable  to  be  biassed  by  temper  or  passion, 
the  estimates  we  form  of  the  distances  of  visible  objects,  i 
constitute,  indeed,  to  those  who  are  habitually  engaged  in  the  k 
scenes  of  life,  a  sort  of  peculiar  analogous,  both  in] 

origin  and  in  its  use,  to  the  coup  d*oen  of  the.  military  engird 
or-  to  the  quick  arid  sure' met' of  the  medical' practitioner,  in  mad 
the  diagnostics  of  disease*. 

*  From  what  has  been  said,  it  seems  to  follow,^  that  altnvj 
a  man  should  happen  to  reason  ill  in  support  of  a  sound  d 
elusion,  we  are  by  no  means  entitled  to  infer  with  confi  k  i 
that  he  judged  right,  merely  by  accident.  It  is  far  from 
impossible  that  he  may'  have'  committed  some  mistake  in  statj 
to'  others  (perhaps  in  retracing,  to  himself)  the  grounds  upon  tk 
his' judgement  was  really  founded.  Indeed,  this  must  be  thel 
wherever  a  shrewd-  understanding  in  business  is  united  with  i 
incapacity  for  clear  and  luminous  reasoning;  and’  sometbinf 
the  same  sort  is  incident,  more  or  less,  to  all  men  (more  pi 
ticularly  to  men  of  quick  parts)  when  they  make  an  auemptt 
discussions  concerning  human  *  afiairs,  to  remount  to  Jirst  m 
pies*  It  may  be  added,  that  in  the  old,  this  correctness  oi  jiK 
ment  often  remains,  in  a  surprising  degree,  long,  after  thei! 
cursive  or .  argumentative  power  would' seem  from  some  de^j 
attention,  or  confusion  in  the  succession  of  ideas,  to  have  ^ 
sensibly  impaired  by  age  or*  by  disease/  pp.  100 — lOi. 

The  second  section  of  the  second  chapter  brings  U8  to 
‘  neml  reasoning,’  To  this  part  we  have  purposely  rcse.l 
all  tliat  w  e  haVe  to  say  on  the  subject’  oi  abstraiction. 

Abstraction  is  the  power  of  considering  some  poist 
an  object  apart  from  the  rest.  When  the  mind  of  a  & 
is  just  beginning  to  observe  extenial*  objects,-  when  tliisb^ 
tiful  world'  of  wonders  is  pressing  on  the  view,  and 
wolidcr,  from  its  novelty,  attracts  that  attention  whick 
merits,  the  ej’e  is  caught  with  some  one  cicumstance  of 
object,  and,  satisfied  with  that,  and  lost  in  admiration' of 
has  no  time  for  the  rest,  perhaps  does  not  even  notice  4 
existence.  A  child  sees  a  bird  on  the  wing,  and,; 
with  the  circumstance  of  its  flyiog,  inquires  no  further. 
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fin,  its  feathers,  all  its  other  distinguishing  qualities,  are 
ki  in  the  one  circumstance  of  its  flying.  He  is  toW  that 
Lt  he  has  seen  is  a  bird,  and  a  bird,  therefore,  with  him, 
|sns  something  that  Jiies.  Shortly  after,  he  sees  a  kite, 

Li  a  butterfly:  and  he  calls  each  of  them  by  the  same 
Lie,- -a  bird.  Here,  then,  is  abstraction;  for  the  one  cir- 
jinstiUice  of  flying  is  considered  apart  from  all  tlie  other 
lalities  of  the  bird.  This  is  involuntary  abstraction. 

[In  process  of  time,  however,  these  other  qualities  are  ob- 
rfed;  we  find  that  a  bird  is  not  merely  something  that 
fi.  And  so  of  a  multitude  of  other  things,— of  every  thing 
Lleed  that  falls  under  our  observation.  Here,  then,  invo- 
ntary  abstraction  ceases ;  observation  has  shewn  us  that  qua* 
ics  do  not  exist  separate  in  objects,  and  if  ever,  after  this, 
cy  are  considered  separately,  it  must  be  by  force  of  vo- 
iitary  abstraction, — by  means  of  that  power  which  enables 
I,  as  Mr.  S.  observes,  to  se|)arate  in  thought,  not  only  things 
|l?er  found  separate  in  nature,  but  which  cannot  even  be 
iagloed  as  separately  existing, — as  length  and  breadth,  sur- 
|te  and  solidity.  By  this  means, — by  considering  some  cir- 
mstanccs  of  an  object,  and  leaving  others  out  of  view,— 

[?  form  general  words^  words  that  apply  to  a  multitude  of 
ilividuals  diflering  in  a  multitude  of  particulars,  but  yet 
ike  in  those  cireumstances  to  which  the  '  general  word 
krs.  We  speak  of  an  unimaly — of  an  organized  being 
rat  possesses  the  power  of  self-motion,  without  any  refe* 
'nee  to  size,  form,  or  mode  of  life.  We  speak  of  a  triangle, 

I  of  a  figure  that  has  three  angles,  without  any  reference 
the  magnitude  of  those  angles.  Numbers  again,  are  ge- 
ral  words,  and  without  the  faculty  of  abstraction,  we 
uld  never  have  had  any  notion  of  number.  Now  all  useful 
asoning  is  general,  and  therefore  carried  on  about  ge- 
ral  terms.  Particular  reasonings,  i.  e.  reasonings  about 

Itlcular  objects,  might  indeed  answer  some  iudividual  pur- 
e;  but,  having  done  this,  they  must  be  thrown  aside  as 
less.  It  would  be  to  little  pui^ose,  to  shew  of  any  two 
iiculnr  triangles  upon  equal  bases,  and  between  the  same 
allels,  that  their  areas  are  equal;  but  the  property,  when 
icraily  proved,  has  the  honour  of  helping  to  demonstrate 
t  remarkable  circumstance  in-  motion  round  a  center  of 
that  the  areas  described  by  the  radius  vector,  are  pro- 
’tiohal  to  the  times  of  describing  them, 
f'or  the  communication  of  general  reasoning  it  is  evident 
general  terms  are  indispensable;  Mr.  Stewart  contends 
tner,  that  they  are  absolutely  necessary  to  general  rea  - 
itself;  that,  without  language,  (whether  oral,  W'ritten, 
fogiyphic,  or  otherwise  siguiiicant,  uo  matter,)  reasoning 
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could  never  extend  itself  beyond  iiulividual  cases;  Let  u? 
consider  the  process  by  which  the  iniiiVl  arrives  at  £*;enerai 
reasoning.  .  Still  to  borrow  our  example  IVom  sceometry,  suppose 
a  man,  by  considering  a  particular  dia2:ram,  and  reasoning 
upon  it,  to  arrive  at  a  particular  truth,  a  truth  that  relates 
to  that  particular  diagram.  Here  he  has  it  in  his  poncT  to 
look  back  upon  bis  proof,  and  examine  what  pr(»[)eriieH  of 
the  figure  before  him,  ’have  entered  into  it,  have  atloroed 
data  ior  it.  All  that  have,  he  includes  under  one  nauie,  cind 
of  whatsoever  possesses  this  name,  or,  in  other  wonls,  of  the 
properties  which  this  name  includes,  any  thing  may  obviously 
be  predicated,  which  has  been  proved  in  any  particular  case 
by  means  of  these  properties  alone. 

‘  In  this  manner  he  comes,  by  slow  degrees,  to  comprehend  the 
nature  of  general  reasoning,  establishing  insensibly  in  his  mindthij 
fundamental  logical  principle,  that  when  the  enunciation  of  i 
mathematical  proposition  involves  only  a  certain  portion  of  the  attri* 
butes  of  the  diagram  which  is  employed  to  illustrate  it,  the  saint 
proposition  must  hold  true  of  any  other  diagram  involving  the  same 
attributes,  how  much  soever  distinguished  from  it  by  other  specif: 
peculiarities.’  p.  114*. 


*  From  what  has  been  now  said,  it  would  appear,  that,  in  or* 
der  to  arrive  at  a  general  conclusion  in  mathematics  (and  the 
same  observation  holds  with  respect  to  other  sciences)  two  dif 
ferent  proceeses  of  reasoning  are  necessary.  The  one  is  the  df- 
monstration  of  the  proposition  in  question;  in  studying  which,  le 
certainly  think  of  nothing  but  the  individual  diagram  before  n' 
The  other  is,  the  train  of  thought  by  which  we  transfer  the  par 
ticular  conclusion  to  which  we  have  been  thus  led,  to  any  other 
diagram  to  which  the  same  enunciation  is  equally  applicable.  As 
this  last  train  of  thought  is,  in  all  cases,  essentially  the  same,  we 
insensibly  cease  to  repeat  it  when  the  occasion  for  employing  it 
occurs,  till  we  come  at  length,  without  any  reflection,  to  gen^ 
ralize  our  particular  conclusion,  the  moment  it  is  formed:  or,  in 
other  words,  to  consider  it  as  a  proposition  comprehending 
indefinite  variety  of  particular  truths.^  p.  119—120. 

That  there  is  any  thing  in  this  process  actually  standing 
in  need  of  language,  we  cannot  take  upon  ourselves  to  assert; 
tliis,  however,  is  Mr.  Stewart’s  opinion. 

Such,  then,  being  the  great  use  of  general  terras,  it  becomei 
a  question, — what  are  their  prototypes?  of  what  do  we  think? 
when  we  use  a  general  word?  When  we  speak  of  a  particular 
coach,  or  a  particular  triangle,  we  think  of. that  coach,  or®* 
that  triangle : — what  have  we  in  pur  thoughts  when  vve  sped 
of  a  coach  or  a  triangle  in  general?  We  answer,  that  particular 
picture  of  the  thing  we  have  now  in  our  mind;  we  are  content| 
with  understanding  the  wrord  according  to  our  definition  d| 
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it.  This  (lefinition  of  the  Avord,  no  doubt,  is  not  always  in 
our  mind,  AVlien  Ave  use  it;  hoAV,  in  such  circumstances,  Ave 
come  to  use  the  Avords  aright  is  a  curious  subject ;  and  those 
who  would  wish  to  examine  into  it,  may  consult  Dr.  Campbell’s 
Philosophy  of  Rhetoric.”  The  unlearned  reader  Avill  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  liear  that  this  is  a  subject,  Avhich,  in  former  times, 
Avas  productive  of  the  most  violent  disputes.  Emperors  and 
Kins^s  embraced  op])osite  sides,  and  combatants  of  each  party 
even  accused  one  another  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  third  section  of  the  second  chapter  tieats  ‘  of  mathe- 
‘  niatical  demonstration  and  first,  ‘  of  the  circumstance  on 
‘  Avhich  demonstrative  evidence  essentially  depends.’ 

1  *  The  peculiarity  of  that  species  of  evidence  which  is  called 

5  demonstrative,  and  which  so  remarkably  distinguishes  our  mathe- 
^  matital  conclusions  from  those  to  which  we  are  led  in  other 
I  branches  of  science,  is  a  fact  Avhich  must  have  arrested  the  at- 
"  tention  of  every  person  who  possesses  the  sligiitcst  accpiaintanc« 

I  with  the  elements  of  geometry.*  pp.  150 — 151. 

i  ,  The  circumstance  upon  Avhlcli  this  peculiarity  depeuds,  tlie 

Ithor  thiuks,  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  pointed  out. 

The  advantages  which  mathematics  derives  from  tlie  peculiar 
ure  of  those  relations  about  which  it  is  conversant;  from  its 
iple  and  definite  phraseology;  and  from  the  severe  logic  so  ad- 
rably  displayed  in  the  concatenation  of  its  innumerable  theorems, 
indeed  immense,  and  well  entitled  to  a  separate  and  ample 
istration;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  any  necessary  con- 
:tion  with  the  subject  of  this  section.'  p.  152. 

L('t  us  hear  Mr.  S.’s  account  of  the  matter. 

‘  It  was  [has  been]  already  remarked,  in  the  first  chapter  of 
i  Part,  that  whereas,  in  all  other  sciences,  the  propositions  which 
attempt  to  establish,  express  facts  real  or  supposed, — in  raathe- 
itics,  the  propositions  which  we  demonstrate  only  assert  a  con- 
ction  between  certain  suppositions  and  certain  consequences, 
ir  reasonings,  therefore,  in  mathematics,  are  directed  to  an  object 
^enlially  different  from  what  we  have  in  view,  in  any  other  em- 
jyn>ent  of  our  intellectual  faculties ;  not  to  ascertain  truths  with 
^pect  to  actual  existences,  but  to  trace  -the  logical  filiation  of 
^sequences  which  follow  from  an  assumed  hi/pothesis.  If  from 
is  hypothesis  we  reason  with  correctness,  nothing,  it  is  manifest, 
n  be  wanting  to  complete  the  evidence  of  the  result ;  as  this 
^ult  only  asserts  a  necessary  connection  between  the  supposition 
the  conclusion.  In  the  other  sciences,  admitting  that  every 
“biguity  of  language  were  removed,  and  that  every  step  of  our 
‘hictions  were  rigorously  accurate,  our  conclusions  would  still 
^  attended  with  more  or  less  of  uncertainty ;  being  ultimately 
unded  on  pririci{de3  which  may,  or  roav  not,  correspond  exactly 
w  the  fact.’  pp.  152— 153. 
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‘  From  the  foregoing  consiilerations  it  appears,  tliat,  in  matli^ 
matics,  definitions  answer  two  purposes ;  tirst,  To  prevent  anv 
biguities  of  language;  and,  iccoiidiv,  To  icrvc  as  the  principltt 
of  our  reasoning.  It  appears  further,  that  it  is  to  the  latter  of 
these  circumstances  (1  mean  to  the  employment  of  hypothenei 
instead  of  facts,  as  the  data  on  which  we  proceed)  that  the  pecu^ 
liat  force  of  demonstrative  evidence  is  to  be  ascribed.’  pp.  157— I'j 

'Fhis  is  perfectly  just,  but  expressed,  we  cannot  but  tiiitik, 
more  mysteriously  than  it  iieedtHl  be.  The  inatheinatkiu 
surely  argues,  like  every  other  philosopher,  of  the  nature  of 
things,  expressed  indeed  in  definitions,  but  still  of  the  natuit 
of  t]ui\gs.  The  diftereucc  between  him  and  the  natural  pbilo- 
sopher  seems  to  be,  that  he  is  content  with  discovering  tli? 
tjualities  of  tliose  subjects  he  reasons  about,  which  his  defi. 
nition  includes, — and  this  he  may  do  by  demonstrative  reasoning; 
the  other  endeavours  to  find  out  those  qualities  united 
nature  with  the  subjects  be  is  reasoning  about,  which,  as  fii 
at  least  as  we  know,  his  definition  does  not  include,— and 
this,  cannot  be  done,  but  by  expcrinicntal  reasoning.  Air  lu( 
weight,  says  the  natural  ])hilosophcr ;  the  angle  containwl 
betw  cen  the  chord  and  the  tangent  of  a  circle,  is  equal  to  tl: 
angle  in  the  alternate  segment  of  the  circle,  says  the  nialhf 
matician.  The  latter  is  a  property  of  a  circle,  as  a  circle,  r.;;; 
an  adjunct  merely,  always  found  combined  with  a  circle;  k 
weight — attraction  towards  the  earth — is  not,  so  far  as  i» 
know,  a  necessary  property  of  the  substance  that  we  breatk 
and  that  it  is  a  natural  adjunct  thereof  can  only  be  prov  e 
experimenfaVy  of  any  given  portion,  and  thence  aualogicak 
cf  the  rest. 

When,  however,  a  few  data  have  been  discovered  exp? 
rimo^ifally  in  any  science,  demonstrative  reasoning  cau  ^ 
used  concerning  them,  and  every  one  knows  what  an  imUifTy 
bedv  of  knowledge  is  thus  mathematically  founded  upon  or^ 
cr  two  simple  facts.  Grant  that  fluids  press  equally  in  tli 
directions,  and  how  many  facts  will  be  demonstratively  ac 
counted  for  in  hydrostatics.  Grant  the  weight  and  elasffe 
of  the  air,  and  pneumatics  is  then  purely  mathematical. 
the  laws  of  refraction  and  reflection,  that  light  moves  in  rig^ 
line.s,  and  that  bodies  are  seen  by  light  proceeding  thecc? 
and  falling  upon  the  eye,  and  optics  then  falls  to  the  provlficr 
of  the  geometrician  and  the  algebraist. 

What  is  the  reason  that  all  sciences  do  .  not  admit  of  mafc 
matical  reasoning  ?  W^hy  are  not  geometry  and  algebra  caiW 
in  to  the  assistance  of  the  moral  philosopher,  or  the 
We  answer,  that  things  which  do  not  admit  of  proporti^j 
cannot  be  represented  by  lines  and  numbers ;  and  those 
cannot  be  represented  by  lines  and  numbers,  cannot  be 
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alically  roasoneJ  of.  Now  the  suhjects  ahont  whicli  moral 
.^jhilosophy  is  conversant,  ondciilly  <!o  not  admit  ot*  proportion; 
ino  action  cannot  he  twice  ns  jnst,  or  tliree  times  as  mer- 
ilful  as  anotlier.  As  to  chemistry,  wo  hy  no  means  despair 
ftf  scciinj  the  discoveries  ot‘  the  present  day  all  sUisfaetorily 
^ombioed  and  acconniod  for  hy  some  mathematical  genius ; 
Jut  whatever  proportions  the  sulyccts  about  which  chemistry 
conversant,  in  reality  possess,  have  not  as  yet  been  ilis- 
ievered. 

I  The  question,  ‘  how  far  it  is  true  that  all  mathematical 
Icvulonce  is  resolvable  into  identical  propositions,’ — in  other 
Ivonls,  how  far  it  is  true  that  every  proposition  in  mathe. 
^latics,  is  nothing  hut  a  ‘  diversilie(l  expression  of  tlie  simple 
fornnila,  a  ==  a,’ — is  argued  in  the  second  part  of  this 
lation,  at  much  greater  length,  we  think,  than  there  was 
|nv  necessity  for.  The  assertion  is  rendered  paradoxical, 
f^^rroly  hy  an  abuse  of  words, — hy  using  \\i  the  sense 

if  qudhfif^  We  cannot  hut  notice  a  trifling  inaccuracy  into 
^luch  l\lr.  Stewart  has  fallen  in  speaking  of  ‘  the  simple  arith- 
I  metical  copmtions  -f  2  =  4,  ‘2  d-  3  =  5,  us  mers  delinitions.’ 
^hoy  are  in  fact  propositions  analogous  to  tlie  thirteenth  of 
lu"  first  l»ook  of  bhiclid.  Mie  iiiteriiiediate  idea  isl-f-l+l  -fl 
I  I,  to  which  both  2  f  3,  and  5,  are  ecjual  from  the  defmitions 
fl  those  numbers. 

j|  In  the  second  part  of  the  fourth  section  of  this  chapter, 
|lr. 8.  gets  hack,  we  hardly  know  how,  to  the  consideration 
4f  that  permanence  or  stal)ility  in  the  order  of  nature,  which 
%  presupposed  in  our  reasonings  concerning  contingent  truths. 
Ilere  again  we  have  to  complain  of  great  and  unnecessary 
kngthinesSy  the  general  fault,  indeed,  of  the  volume,  which, 
arc  well  persuaded,  might  have  been  reduced  to  one  foiirtli 
its  size,  without  losing  any  part  of  its  information  or  inte- 
1’he  following  remarks,  however,  arc  well  wortljy  of 
tan^iriptioii. 

*  In  consequence  of  those  uniform  laws  by  which  the  succession 
IB  events  is  actually  regulated,  every  fact  collected  with  respect 
the  past  is  a  foundation  of  sagacity  and  of  skill  with  respect 
^  the  future;  and,  in*  truth,  it  is  chiefly  this  application  of  expe- 
I  nee  to  anticipate*' what  is  _yet-to  happen^  avhich  ibrms  the  intel* 
tual  superiority  of  one  individual  above  another.  The  remark 
this  equally  in  all  the  various  pursuits  of  mankind,  w'hether  sp®- 
^  Native  or  active.  As  an  astronomer  is  able,  by  reasonings  founded 
•n  past  observations,  to  predict  those  phenomena  of  th©  heavens 
1  *ich  astonish  or  terrify  the  savage as  the  chemist,  from  his 
f  fvious  familiarity  with  the  changes  operated  upon  bodies  by  heat 
^  hy  mixture,  can  predict  the  result  of  innumerable  experiments, 
I  ich.to  others  furnish  only  matter  of  amusement  and  wonder; 
a  studious  observer  of  human  affairs  acquires  a  prophetic 
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foresight  (still  more  incomproluMisihle  to  the  multitude^  with  re¬ 
spect  to  tlie  future  fortiUR's  of  maukiud; — a  foresight  which,  if  it 
lines  not  reach,  like  our  anticipations  in  pliysicol  science,  to  par. 
ticular  and  definite  events,  amply  compensates  for  what  it  wanti 
in  precision,  !)y  the  cntimt  and  variety  of  the  prospects  which  it 
opens.  It  is  from  tlifs  apprehended  analogy  between  the  future 
and  the  past,  that  historical  knowledge  derives  the  whole  of  iu 
value ;  and  were  the  analogy  com^dctely  to  fail,  tlie  records  of 
Ibrmer  ages  wmdd,  in  j)oint  of  utility,  rank  with  the  fictions  of 
jmetry.  Nor  is  the  case  different  in  the  business  of  common  life, 
l^ion  what  does  tlic  success  of  men  in  their  private  concerns  so 
essentially  depend  as  on  their  ow  n  prudence  ;  and  what  else  does 
this  word  mean,  tlian  a  w  ise  regard,  in  every  step  of  their  conduct, 
to  the  lessons  w  hich  experience  has  taught  them  ?’  pp.  — 2l7. 

‘  It  is,  liowcvcr,  a  curious  fact,  and  one  which  opens  a  wide 
field  of  interesting  speculation,  that,  in  proportion  as  we  extend 
our  views  from  particulars  to  generals,  and  fiom  individuals  to 
communities,  human  affairs  exhibit,  mon'  and  more,  a  steady  sub 
jeet  of  philosophical  examination,  and  furnish  a  greater  number  of 
general  conclusions  to  guide  onr  conjectures  concerning  future 
contingencies.  To  speculate  concerning  the  character  or  talenu 
of  the  individual  w  ho  shall  po.^sess  the  throne  of  a  particular  kingdom, 
a  hundred  years  hence,  would  he  absurd  in  the  extreme;  hut  to 
indulge  imagination  in  anticipating,  at  the  same  distance  of  time, 
the  condition  and  character  of  any  great  nation,  w  ith  whose  inannen 
and  political  situation  we  arc  w’ell  acquainted,  (although  even  here 
our  conclusions  may  he  widely  erroneous,)  could  not  he  justly 
censured  as  a  misapplication  of  our  faculties  equally  vain  and  irra¬ 
tional  with  the  former.’  p.  220. 

‘  The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  all  other  cases,  in  whlct 
events  depend  on  a  multiplicity  of  circumstances.  How  accidental 
soever  these  circumstances  may  appear ;  and  how  much  soever 
they’  may  be  placed,  when  individually  considered,  beyond  tlie  read 
of  our  calculations,  experience  shows,  that  they  .are  some  how  or 
ether  mutually  adjusted,  so  ivs  to  produce  a  certain  degree  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  result ;  and  this  uniformity  is  the  more  conipldf, 
the  greater  is  the  number  of  circumstances  combined,  ^'b8t 
can  appear  more  uncertain  than  the  proportion  betw’een  the  s€xe> 
among  the  children  of  any  one  family !  and  yet  how  wonderfiilly 
is  the  balance  preserved  in  the  case  of  a  numerous  society ! 
more  precarious  than  the  duration  of  life  in  an  individual!  aw* 
.yet,  in  along  list  of  persons  of  the  same  age,  and  placed  inth< 
same  circumstances,  the  mean  duration  of  life  is  found  to  var; 
within  very^  narrow'  limits.’  pp.  220 — 221. 

The  next  jiart  is  taken  up  in  pointing  out  the  dlihrcnt 
^between  experieuce  and  analogy.  These  are  in  generaU’^’- 
founded  together;  hut,  says  Mr.  S.,  ‘  the  evidence  of 
*  rience  reaches  no  farther  than  to  an  anticipation  of  the 
form,  the  past,  in  iustaaces  where  the  same  cause  contiou^* 
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‘toojTorato  in  circnmstancrs  exactly  similar  wlicn  we  transfer 
Midi  nntiripation  to  eases  wherein  the  eireiimstanees  are  in 
nnv  ilei^ree  nlterecl,  we  reason  from  analofi^y.  We  reason 
tVoin  experience,  when  we  conrhnie,  that  the  same  stone, 
>Thieh,  on  our  letting;  it  ^o,  fell  to  the  earth,  will,  on  our 
nq;ain  lettinij  it  (;o  in  the  same  place,  fall  attain  to  the  earth  ; 
yxe  reason  from  analogy,  when  we  conchide,  from  our  former 
experience,  that  a  hac^  of  sand  thrown  from  a  balloon,  will,  in  like 
manner,  fall  to  the  earth.  It  would  commonly  he  said,  that  we 
know  />y  e.vppriptu'p,  that  Hiionaparte  can  he  hound  hy  no  treaty ; 
but  we  oidy  know  hy  cxp(»rienee  that  he  has  been  hound  hy  none, 
•ami  ar^ne  nvnlofprdlhf  that  he  will  he  hound  hy  none.  In 
•aixiiinaf  from  experience,  there  ran  he  no  mistake ;  in  nre^ning 
iVoai  an;doq;y,  there  may  ;  thoiii^h,  in  some  instances,  as  in  the 
one  wo  have  c^iven  ,  a  w  ise  man  w  ill  rely  as  firmly  on  analoi^y  as 
on  experience. 

fhe  third  chapter  treats  of  the  ‘  Aristotelian  loj^ic.’  Why 
Mr.  S.  should  have  wastt'd  so  imieh  strcni^th  on  so  contemptible 
an  adversary  as  the  syllot^ism,  we  cannot  conceive.  It  has  been 
very  acutely  observed,  by  l>r.  (  ’amphell  we  believe,  that  every 
^ylloi^ism  is  an  ari^nmeiit  in  a  circle. 

‘  Every  animal  is  a  substance; 

•  Every  man  is  an  animal ; 

‘  Therefore  every  man  is  a  substance.* 

Very  convincing  truly  :  but  unless  the  logician  knew  befor®- 
baml  that  every  man  is  a  substance,  how  could  he  venture  to 
allinn  that  every  animal  is  ? 

Hut  Mr.  Stewart  is  not  content  with  pointing  out  the  entire 
inpfticioncy  of  the  syllogism  as  a  means  for  the  discovery  of  truth ; 
he  goes  on,  in  the  second  section,  to  animadvert  ‘  on  the  aim 
,  ‘ol’tlie  Aristotelian  logic.’  The  whole  section  is  well  worthy  of 
;  attention. 

‘The  importance  of  the  very  object  at  which  it  (logic)  professedly 
I  aims  is  not  a  little  doubtful.  To  exercise  with  correctness  the  powers 
I  of  deduction  and  of  argumentation ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  a 
i  legitimate  inference  from  the  premises  before  us,  would  seem  to  be 
an  intellectual  process  which  requires  but  little  assistance  from  rule. 
The  strongest  evidence  of  this  is,  the  facility  with  which  men  of  the 
most  moderate  capacity  learn,  in  life  course  of  a  few  months,  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  longest  mathematical  demonstrations;  a  facility  which, 
when  contrasted  with  the  difficulty  of  enlightening  their  minds  on 
questions  of  morals  or  of  politics,  affords  a  sufficient  proof,  that  it 
( It  not  from  any  inability  to  conduct  a  mere  logical  process,  that  oifr 
^  speculative  errors  arise.  The  fact  is,  that,  in  most  of  the  scien^gg 
our  reasonings  consist-  of  a  very  few  steps;  and  yet,  how  liable 
the  most  cautious  and  the  most  sagacious,  to  form  erroneous 
[elusions! 
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To  enumerate  and  examine  the  causes  of  these  false  judgme!;<|H 
is  foreign  to  my  purpose  in  this  section.  The  following  (whiciilB 
mention  only  by  way  of  specimen)  seem  to  be  among  the  moul 
powerful.  1.  I  he  imperfections  of  language,  both  as  an  instrumeinB 
of  thought,  and  as  a  medium  of  philosophical  communication.  2.  litB 
difhculiy,  in  many  of  our  most  important  inquiries,  of  ascertaining 
the Jacts  on  which  our  reasonings  are  to  proceed.  3.  he  partial 
and  narrow  views,  w’hich,  from  want  of  information,  or  from  somi 
defect  in  our  intellectual  comprehension,  we  are  apt  to  take  of  gub. 
jects,  w  hich  are  peculiarly  complicated  in  their  details,  or  which  an 
connected,  by  numerous  relations,  with  other  questions  equalh 
problematical-  And  lastly,  (what  is  of  all  perhaps,  the  most  ci 
pious  source  of  speculative  error,)  the  prejudices  which  authority  ani 
fashion,  fortified  by  early  impressions  and  associations,  create  ts 
warp  our  opinions.  'To  illustrate  these  and  other  circumstances  bt 
which  ihe  judgment  is  apt  to  be  misled  in  the  search  of  truth,  m 
to  point  out  the  most  effectual  means  of  guarding  against  them,  would 
form  a  very  important  article  in  a  philosophical  system  of  logic;  b« 
it  is  not  on  such  subjects  that  w  e  are  to  expect  information  nrom  tb? 
logic  of  Aristotle.’  pp.  273 — 275. 

*  Am«'ng  the  various  pursuits  now'  followed  by  men  liberally  edu¬ 
cated,  there  is  none,  certainly,  which  affords  such  scope  to  tk 
reasoning  faculty,  as  tl  e  science  and  profession  of  law  ;  and  accord 
ingly,  it  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Burke,  “  That  they  do  more  to 
**  quicken  and  hivigornte  the  understandings  than  all  the  other  kindi 
“  of  learning  put  together.”  I  he  same  author  howevel*  adds,  thr. 

‘  they  are  not  apt,  except  in  persons  very  happily  born,  to  open  aw 

to  liberali/’c  the  mind,  exactly  in  the  same  proportion.”  Nor  i 
this  surprising;  for  the  ultimate  standards  of  right  and  wrong  t/) 
which  they  recognize  the  competency  of  an  appeal,  being  conm 
tional  rules  and  human  authorities,  no  field  is  open  to  that  spirits 
free  inquiry^  which  it  is  the  boast  of  philosophy  to  cultivate.  Tb? 
habits  of  thought,  besides,  which  the  long  exercise  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  has  a  tendency  to  form,  on  its  appropriate  topics,  seem  ub 
favourable  to  the  qualities  connected  w  ith  what  is  properly  called 
judgment  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  qualities  on  which  the  justnes 
or  correctness  of  our  opinions  depends:  they  accustom  the  mind ic 
those  partial  views  of  things  wliich  are  suggested  by  the  separate  ic 
terests  of  litigants  ;  not  to  a  calm,  comprehensive,  and  discriminating 
survey  of  details,  in  all  their  bearings  and  relations.  Hence  the  ap¬ 
parent  inconsistenci^  w’hich  sometimes  astonish  us  in  the  intelleclui 
character  of  the  most  distinguished  practitioners, — a  talent  for  acute 
and  refined  distinctions;  powers  of  subtle,  ingenious  and  close  a>' 
gumentation  ;  inexhaustible  resources  of  invention,  of  wit,  and  of  el^ 
quence; — combined, not  only  with  an  infantine  [infantile]  imbecility^ 
the  aftjurs  of  life,  but  with  an  incapacity  of  forming  a  sound  decision 
even  on  those  problematical  questions  which  are  the  subjects  of  thei: 
daily  discussion.  The  great  and  enlightened  minds ^  whose  judgin€n5-‘ 
have  been  transmitted  to  posterity,  as  oracles  of  legal  wisdpm,  re¬ 
formed  (it  may  be  safely  presumed)  not  by  the  habits  of  their 
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fo«sional  warfare,  but  by  contending  with  these  habits,  and  shaking 
'  ofl' their  dominion.*  pp.  278,  279. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  ^Ir.  S.  proceeds  to  the  logic  of  Bacon . 
Xhe  first  section  states,  still  at  great  length,  the  business  of  the 
natural  philosopher, — in  observing  particular  facts, — in  obtaining 
tVoai  these  analytically  more  general  ones, — and  then  in  aj)- 
l>lying  these  general  facts,  or,  as  they  are  called,  laws  of  nature, 
Mfitlictically  to  the  explanation  of  particular  phenomena. 

*  As  these  words  ‘  analysis’  and  ‘  synthesis,’  are  often  iisc-d 
|wetty  much  at  random,  Air.  S.  has  employed  the  third  section  of 
this  chapter  upon  the  explanation  of  them. 

<  In  order  to  make  myself  intelligible  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
only  with  that  form  of  reasoning  which  is  used  by  Euclid,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  remind  them,  that  the  enunciation  of  every  mathematical 
proposition  consists  of  two  parts.  In  the  first  place,  certain  sup¬ 
positions  are  made;  and  secondly,  a  certain  consequence  is  affirmed 
to  follow  from  these  suppositions.  In  all  the  demonstrations  which 
are  to  be  found  in  Euclid’s  Elements  (with  the  exception  of  the  small 
number  of  indirect  demonstrations),  the  particulars  involved  in  the 
hypothetical  part  of  the  enunciation  are  assumed  as  the  principles  of 
oiir  reasoning ;  and  from  these  principles,  a  series  or  chain  of  con¬ 
sequences  is,  link  by  link,  deduced,  till  we  at  last  arrive  at  the 
coilclusion  which  the  enunciation  of  the  proposition  asserted  as  a 
truth.  A  demonstration  of  this  kind  is  called  a  Synthetical  demon¬ 
stration. 

‘Suppose  now,  that  I  arrange  the  steps  of  my  reasoning  in  the 
reverse  order ;  that  I  assume  hypothetically  the  truth  of  the  propo¬ 
sition  which  I  wish  to  demonstrate,  and  proceed  to  deduce  from  this 
assumption,  as  a  principle,  the  different  consequences  to  which  it 
leads.  If,  in  this  deduction,  I  arrive  at  a  consequence  which  I  al¬ 
ready  know  to  be  true,  I  conclude  with  confidence,  that  the  prin- 
cinle  from  which  it  was  deduced  is  likewise  true.  '  But  if,  on  the 
,  oinerhand,  I  arrive  at  a  consequence  which  I  know  lobe  false,  I  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  principle  or  assumption  on  w  hich  my  reasoning  has  pro¬ 
ceeded,  is  false  also. — Such  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  a  proposition  Is  called  an  Analytical  demonstration.’  pp.  355,  356. 

Analysis  signifies  untying ;  and  from  this  name  Air.  S.  has 
taken  a  very  ingenious  illustration  of  the  subject. 

‘Suppose  a  knot^  of  a  very  artificial  construction,  to  be  put  into 
my  hands  as  an  exercise  for  my  ingenuity,  and  that  I  was  required  to 
investigate  a  rule,  which  others,  as  well  as  myself,  might  be  able  to 
follow  in  practice,  for  making  knots  of  the  same  sort.  If  I  were  to 
proceed  in  this  attempt,  according  to  the  spirit  of  a  geometrical 
fynthesisf  I  should  have  to  try,  one  after  another,  all  the  various  ex¬ 
periments  which  my  fancy  could  devise,  till  I  had,  at  last,  hit  upon 
the  p  articular  knot  I  was  anxious  to  tie.  Such  a  process,  however, 
woul  d  evidently  be  so  completely  tentative,  and  its  final  success^ 
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nOrr  n^l,  br  so  cxtrrmolj'  tloubtfu!,  that  rominon  Jicn&e  couM 
not  VwW  to  iuinu'ibnti  ly  tbo  i«b'a  I'f  tracmj;  the  knot  through 

nh  tlh  Viiiinus  i'otn|>hont ions  ol' its  f|noj;u'ss,  by  caullousl}  undvinv 
or  urJ*:vfti}7o  onoh  siu  rossiM.  turn  o(  tiu'  th\o;\il  in  i\  rctro^vailo  ovilcr, 
tVoin  tho  Inst  to  tho  fiv't,  i\0or  paining  this Jif'st  stopi  >vorc  all  the 
fornn'r  oomplioations  ro^rcrod  again,  b)  an  invorsc  ropetition  of  the 
Fame  oporaiiops  nhioh  1  bad  poribnnoil  in  uurfnh^  them,  an  infallible 
rule  v'onhl  b('  obtaini'd  for  soK’ing  tho  prvibh'm  originally  ]>roposcd 
and,  at  tho  timo,  some  adfVoss  or  doxti'rity,  in  tho  prartirr 

ot'  tho  grwo'v?/  methods  probably  gained,  vhioh  ^l  onld  onoonrago  mo 
fo  undertake,  upon  future  occasions,  still  more  arduous  tasks  of  a 
similar  doscriptiim.’  pp  rt.lp,  fttiO. 

I'hoso  nro  (jrnwpfrirnJ  analysis  and  synthosis  ;  hnt  the  nun 
Ivsis  and  synthoKiw  of  tho  natural  philosophor,  arc  vin  y  difVoivtu 
thiniTs,'  so  difTormt  indood,  that  <otno  ]>('rsons,  atlhoving  to  tho 
anoionl  srcoinotrv,  bavo  tnado  tluun  obanir<'  nanu's.  Analysis 
to  tako  Vou'tott's  own  aooonnt  o1  it,  ‘  fonsist^^  in  nvakino  ox 
‘  porimonts  ami  obs(U'vntion'<,  atul  in  drawing;  oonolnsion*^  from 
‘  thorn  by  indnotion,  and  aflmitting  <>f  no  objoofinnF  njrainst  lh 
oono!us*i<>n'i.  but  snob  ns  are  taken  from  oxporiments,  or  ofhrr 
‘  certain  truths  ’  p.  Svntbesis  is;  tbo  assuming;  of  some  hi 

yotb<'<is.  am!  arg*uing;  fnmi  it  to  the  ovplana  ion  of  known  plu 
immen  i  'The  nanu'  analyvn*,  with  the  g<'om('ter,  i^  assnrun 
from  bi''  vnluintj  tbo  <li1bonlt>  b(dbr('  him,  uitb  a  view  to 
knowing- ln>w  to  tio  it  ng-ain  :  with  tin'  natural  ]dnlosopb<'r.  it  k 
taken  froiii  hi>  nn/i/im/  fboso  bimdU's  ot  facts  wbiob  nature  bn 
I'ouiUi  togi'tlior,  in  onlor  to  make  use  of  I'ortain  ones  sopavatob. 

Miion  ih  o  absnrdilx  of  supposing  atoms,  moloonlos, 

*  minims  ol  nainro,’  to  baxo  been  moving,  from  all  eternity, 
tbrongb  intinilo  s|xaco.  in  <lir<vtions  slightly  deviating  IVoni  pn 
ral'ebsm  :  showing  bow,  by  such  atoms,  so  moving,  this  world 
might  have  boon  formed  ;  and  theneo  inferring,  that  tbo  world 
was  si>  tormed  :  —of  draxving  cvcies  and  cpioxvtes  on  ]>aprr 
shewing  bow  the  id  nets,  h\  moving  in  sticb  coni|dioatcd  dia 
gramv,  might  produce  the  pn'sent  heavenly  appearances  am 
theiic  i  tftMTir.g  that  the  planets  <lo  so  move  ;  of  porehing  the 
«oul  upon  tho  pineal  gland  ;  showing  hox\  it  might  thenei'  pr<' 
4iuee  all  tlie  functions  of  the  body;  and  trom  this  arguing  that 
tiu  sold  IS  there  placed  : — when  the  ahsnrdity  of  theso  and 
a  thousand  other  hypotheses,  had  been  |K>inted  out.  it  xvas  natural 
-il  was  to  h?  expected,  tiiat  philosojdiors  would  run  into  a  coii- 
trat  y  extreme,  abide  hy  laets,  and  disown  all  hypotheses  xvhti- 
ever.  Air.  S.  has  s[>em  the  second  pari  of  lue  fourth  st'Ctionof 
ibis  cbapi*  in  a  x  indication  of  tiic  rigitt  use  of  hypothesis.  Sup* 

^  Vi  e  cannot  but  wish  Uiat  tliis  endless  and  peqdexiug  division  acd 
subdivision  the  xvork  had  been  avoided. 
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n  number  of  uell-nHrsteil  fnef  point  to  some  grnerril  prin 

c’  ’■ 

S, 


0*  tbo I'bilosoj'ber  nil!  assume  il,  doubtfully  iiuleeu,  and  as  an 
.otbo«is;  from  sueb  assumed  principle,  li«  will  nri^uedown- 
[4 ‘id*;  to  eousiMjUfURM’s  ;  if  stmb  eousequeiUMw— a  uudtitiidc  of 
^.jirn'c  uitb  the  actual  pluuioimuia  of  nature,  what  farther 
Im' desired,  what  faithereau  he  had,  hu’ the  establislunent  of 
li^pethc'^is  r  And  whether  (he  eonsecjucnecs  deduced  from  ns- 
tTnipdon  shall  be  fotmd  so  to  nj^ree  or  not,— whether  the  hypo- 
shall  he  established  or  disproved, —it  has  had  its  use;  it 
|«j  helped  to  arrautre  ami  eotuhine  facts;  h*d  to  experiments; 
l\  thus  perhaps  di-Jcovi  red  tu'w  and  mu'xpeeted  truths. 

^^’e  do  not  find  any  thinp^  else  in  this  vcilume  necessary 
^  he  laid  Indore  our  rendcus.  \V<'  cannot  eoiudude  without 
t  the  ereat  and  honourahh'  Aiilluw  health  and  leisure 
f  tl^hsh  his  undertahius^,  ns  miieii  to  his  own  sitisfarfion  as 
^  \y^^  iutherfo  carried  it  on  t(»  that  of  others. 


i  '.  III.  t?txfrf  fVr/r,  n  Pocn!,  in  Cantos,  with  other  Poems. 
StTmnl  rditioti4  htolsrnp  9vo.  pp,  viii,  2/50.  price  t)S.  Kdinburgh, 
UeMIr.  1^1  I. 

all  the  ^  pleasures  <lerived  from  literary  compositions,' 
that  which  has  its  source  i??  the  ludicrous  is  the  most 
4'' alt  t«»  he  atialy/ed,  ami  presents  the  most  e»irious  stib- 

ti  lor  disfiuisitiou.  I'pou  what  priuciph'  does  the  mind  de- 

ht  ia  that  stranire  transposition  of  its  ifleas,  f)y  wtiieh  the 
UMiiae  and  the  meaf»,  the  heautiful  atul  the  missha|>en,  the 
1^’  na  aiul  the  tritliugf,  hee«nne  tfrotesrpiely  assoeiated?  F^y 
idiO  process  flo  we  Sf»  ahstraet  ourselves  from  the  realities 
aur  own  <*onsriousness,  as  to  take  pleasure  in  that  mas- 
fiM'V.ule  appearance  which  they  are  made  to  assume  in  hur- 
lue  and  liiiinorfMis  pf»etry  ^  Is  the  mere  s<«nsation  of  siir- 
'  excited  by  wit,  added  to  the  pleasure  derived  from  the 
‘  xuiMMis  display  of  art,  sutTieieni  to  aeeonnt  for  the  etfert 
iho  ludicrous  in  poetry  }  Or  is  man  such  a  Ifinffhing  animfjii 
I  naiurally  to  ilerive  i^ratihe.ation  from  that  exai(i^erated 
‘Miicry  of  men  and  things,  wliicli  constitutes  caricaturf^  f 
nieoii^ruity  in  itself  hidit!rnns,  or 'does  it  only  become  so, 
'»  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  are  such  as  are 
^‘|>tedto  excite  the  iinat^ination  ? — Whatever  be  the  solution 
^  the  problem,  it  should  seem  to  be  a  faculty  rather  dan- 
iu  its  application,  since  tl»e  combination  of  the  serious 
the  triilin^,  of  the  elevated  with  the  mean,  must  uni- 
^‘“ly  involve  the  degradation  of  the  sublime  or  atTecting 
ot  subjecUi,  and  must  tend,  by  checking  the  natural 
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oporalion  of  sonsihility,  (o  rondor  <lio  miiul  scoplieal  oflii 
Wst  foelin^s. 

T!iere  are  varioxis  methods  hy  \>hich  the  ludicrous  may  | 
prodiuvd;  but  all  of  them  concur  ir*  producing  this  elTect  ^ 
some  incongruity  of  a^^sociation.  When  the  effbil  is  pri^ 
gior.s  and  the  result  insignificant, — ^Yhen  the  style  is 
j^ous  and  the  subject  trivial, — or  '\vh(H\  a  solemn  subjivt  | 
treated  in  a  broadly  familiar  manner,  the  ludict'ous  T>’ill  r!l 
form]}  arise  from  the  combination.  This  is  the  case  vm 
{rnrcsfir9y  parodies,  and  other  cheap  exertions  of  wit,  11 
whole  secret  of  v.hieh  lies  in  a  coarse  mitniery  of  the  ^ 
tion,  «:entiments,  or  subject,  of  seriotis  ]>oetry,  and  the 
ticnlnr  offivt  of  which  is  lost  upon  those  who  do  not 
to  he  neqnainted  with  the  original  of  the  imitation. 

There  is,  however,  a  wide  difTeivnce  hetweon  tlie  hirli  rN 
or  ridicnlons,  and  the  simply  humorous.  VTiimorous 
though,  in  general,  it  belongs  to  the  lowest  order,  may  n 
possess,  ns  in  ‘  Tam  o’  'Chanter,'  a  highly  imaginative  ck 
motor.  In  snch  instanees,  the  humoron%  is  always  a 
ordinate  element  in  the  composition  ;  and  is  designed  to  R 
lieve,  or,  hy  contrast,  to  heighten,  the  offbel  of  the  qaalS 
avith  which  it  is  combined.  Thns,  in  Pope’s  “Pape  off 
“  Lock,”  the  aein  of  alternately  playful  and  satiric 
which  rims  through  the  poem,  is  so  chastened  hy  thr  n 
epdsite  elegance  of  the  eoraposition,  and  the  imaginative  cl 
meter  of  the  table,  that  it  never  desrenerates  into  the  N 
lesqne,  or  produces  the  impression  of  simple  humour.  1 
delicacy  of  humour,  and  its  eompatihility  with  poetry,  i 
he  in  proportion  as  the  associations  of  ludicrous  ineoRfr^^ 
are  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  hy  oblique  allr^ 
bv  unexpected  hints,  or  an  equivocal  phraseoloc:y  which 
the  imagination  to  define  and  fill  out  the  contra**!.  Tw 
that  species  of  *3atirie  ridicule  called  irony,  is  with  pfop^ 
employed  in  the  most  pathetic  or  mo*it  solemn  compoii?'^ 
An  assumed  Gravity  in  treating  of  familiar  subieets, 
use  of  a  highly  fiirnrative  diction  either  in  treating  ^ 
lighter  themes  of  imre  fancy,  or  in  deserjhiner  scenes  of  I 
life,  may,  if  the  contrast  is  not  too  violent,  prmlnee  a  ^ 
morons  effect,  not  inconsistent  with  the  association’: 
poetry,  which  may  therefore  he  ranked  among 
pleasures.  - 

H  n morons  voctry,  to  he  so  denominated  with  prora 
must,  however,  possess  some  of  the  distinguishing 
of  poetry.  With  recrard  to  a  iartre  proportion  of 
sitions  hearing  this  ttesitrnation,  hut  wiiicli  really 
the  anomalous  class  of  buriesqucy  tlic  very  merit  anu  ^ 
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l)cinia^  pncfry.  HI\o  uonM  ?<ylo  a  cnri- 
tinv,  a  poitraU,  ov  propria  tjunr'  mnrihi^^  a  poi’in;  nr,  to  in- 
«o!vol\\5np;  more  appositr,  since  fheve  is  notlnnp^  lin- 
t:  oroii*i  \n  the  last  incntioneil  ilisfingtiisho^l  composilion, — 
lio '^onhl  call  Hinlihnis  pooirffj  alilione^h  tlie  term  portn 
come  to  he  npplir  I  imliscriminp.tely  to  every  thinj^  in 
ihvmcr  The  troth  is,  that  these  maters  soeeee^l  hy  fanploy- 

Ihe  osoal  apparel  of  fancy  ami  of  reelin!^,  to  <leck  out 
lomclv  form  oi’  satiric  humour,  ami  the  Imlicroos  re- 
from  the  incougiuons  contrast.  Ilhyanc  itself,  from  it« 
so  generally  the  atljnnct,  having  hecome  the  gmeral 
of  poetry,  anil  possessing  hesiilcs  sotne  of  the  proper- 
>V  nit, — that,  \\\  particular,  of  exciting  pleasnrahle  snr- 
In  unc>.pecte<l  comhinations, — powerfully  ccMjtrihntcs. 
leans  of  association,  to  the  hnr!es<jne  cfTect. 
lore  is  one  feature  of  humorous  po«*try  to  whicii  xsc 
not  a<fxorte<l,  namely,  that  ludicrous  mixture  of  digni- 
<md  colloipual  phraseology,  alternately  swrelling  into 
and  ilegeueratiug  into  coarseness,  in  ^vhich  the  Au- 
ef  the  poem  before  us,  so  freely  iruhtlges.  In  these  ir- 
rtctow  remarks,  ue  ha>e  ettfleavoured  to  ahslraet  oiir- 
f\om  our  particular  fcelittgs  or  taste  on  this  subject , 
to  disottss  the  metits  of  this  species  of  eoinposition, 
^y  as  critic^!.  We  take  it  for  granted,  then,  that  the 
c.  >oss,  so  generally  ehargeahle  on  the  prodtiefions  of 
^nd  humour,  in  contrast  or  rnther  in  comhination  witit 
«s«nmed  stateliness  nr  elevation  of  style,  is  a  source  of 
isntv,  and  gives  a  tost  to  the  poem.  The  introduction 
i  hy  the  poet,  and  the  toleration  of  it  hy  the  reader,  are 
^  s<>'!Mmte<l  for  onlv  in  this  way.  Now  we  miglit  found 
^  this  some  hwmiflalde  ohjeetions  io  this  class  of  writings 
i!5T<her.  We  cannot  Imt  think,  that  whatever  leads  iis  to 
^  pleasure  in  coarse  ami  vulgar  ideas,  tends  to  <leprave 
lint  there  may  he  a  false  delicacy  (»n  this  snhjeet. 
c  most  disgusting  coarseness  of  humorous  poetry,  is  in- 
^c]\  less  pernicious  and  less  offensive  to  a  pure  mind, 
n  the  liconsetl  and  elegant  covert  indecencies  of  Pope 
of  Moore.  There  is  a  wide  distinction  to  l>e  inixde  Iw- 
^  what  is  simply  coarse  in  expression,  and  what  awakens 
"‘iiv  ideas.  "  ■  —  •  -- 

'  Anster  Fair”  is,  ‘a  humourous  poem,  partly  descrip- 
'fe  of  Scottish  manners.*  It  is  dividcil  into  six  cantos,  and 
^ritten  in  stanzas  of  octave  rhime,  the  ottava  rima  of  the 
;  which  was 

fifsi  transferred  into  English  poetry,  by  Fairfax,  In  his 
“J^wation  of  o  .Tcrnsnlem  Delivered.’'  The  stanza  of  Fairfax  is 
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here  shut  with  the  Alexandrine  of  Spenser,  that  its  close  may 
more  full  and  sounding.* 

‘The  transactions  of  Anster  Fair  may  be  supposed  to  lia- 

taken  place  during  the  reign  of  James  V.  a  Monarch,  whom  tT 

dition  reports  to  have  had  many  gamesome  rambles  in  Fife,  a? 

with  whose  liveliness  and  jollity  of  temper  the  merriment  of 

Fair  did  not  ill  accord.  Yet  a  scrupulous  congruity  wiih  t 

modes  of  his  times  was  not  intended,  and  must  not  be  ex[»ecte(^ 

Ancient  and  modern  manners  are  mixed  and  jumbled  together 

to  heighten  the  humour,  or  variegate  the  expression.*  pp.  vi,vr 
0 

The  reader  will  now  be  prepared,  without  further  coinniei 
from  us,  to  enter  upon  the  Poem,  for  so  it  undoubieij 
may  be  entitled,  and  to  judge  of  it  from  such  extracts  j 
we  shall  lay  before  him,  according  to  his  particular  ta'i. 
If  he  should  happen  to  take  up  the  book  in  some  idle  in 
hour,  when  his  mind  is  gasping  for  amusement,  and 
overjiicc  about  its  fare,  when  he  is  not  under  the  iKciKj 
of  reading  aloud,  and  may  therefore  pass  over  any  und: 
coarse  oxpressioii  that  he  may  meet  with,  we  think  weiy 
promise  him  considerable  entertainment.  We  recollect,  strafij 
to  say  of  a  humorous  poem  of  between  three  and  four  tli  i 
sand  linos,  scarcely  any  thing  to  be  called  profane,  and  t’ew:| 
approaches  to w'ards  indecency  than  in  any  work  of  the  ki; 
except  that  tlie  nature  of  tlie  prize^  as  broadly  worded,  u  j 
be  chargeable  with  impropriety. 

The  argument  is  as  follows.  Miss  Slaggie  Lamler,  a 
heiress  of  the  good  town  of  Anster,  in  nowise  unwishtul 
a  mate,  hut  much  perplexed  by  the  variety  of  suitors 
cringe  in  lowly  courtship  at  her  gate,  is  described  as  ste 
in  her  warm  ch.imber,  pensive  and  alone. 

‘  (’Twas  that  hour  when  burgesses  agree 

To  eat  their  supper  ere  the  night  grows  late  ;*) 

‘  She  thought  upon  her  suitors,  that  with  love 
Besiege  her  chamber  all  the  livelong  day. 

Aspiring  each  her  virgin  heart  to  move, 

\Vith  courtship’s  every  troublesome  essay, 

Calling  her,  angel,  sweeting,  fondling,  dove, 

And  other  nick-names  in  love’s  friv’ious  way  ; 

While  she,  though  their  addresses  still  she  heard. 

Held  back  from  all  her  heart,  and  still  no  beau  preferr’d.’ 

While  she  is  soliloquizing  upon  each  individual 
her  attention  is  arrested  by  certain  Galvanic  moveiuenis 
her  mustard  pot,  which  suddenly,  ‘  ’gan  caper  on  her 
‘  to  and  fro.’ 

‘  Soon  stopp’d  its  dance  th*  ignoble  utensil, 

When  from  its  round  and  small  recess  there  came 
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Thin  curling  wreaths  of  paly  smoke,  that  still, 

Fed  by  some  magic  unapparent  flame, 

Mount  to  the  chamber’s  stucco’d  roof,  and  fill 
Each  nook  with  fragrance,  and  refresh  the  dame: 

Ne’er  smelt  a  Pluenix-nest  so  sweet,  1  wot. 

As  smelt  the  luscious  fumes  of  Maggie’s  mustard  pot. 

It  reeked  censer-like;  then,  strange  to  tell ! 

Forth  from  the  smoke,  that  thick  and  thicker  grows, 

A  fitiry  of  the  height  of  half  an  ell. 

In  dwarfish  pomp,  majestically  rose: 

His  feet,  upon  the  table  ’stablish’d  well, 

Stood  trim  and  splendid  in  their  snake -skin  hose  ; 

Gleam’d  topaz-like,  the  breeches  he  had  on, 

Whose  waistband  like  the  bend  of  sunnner  rainbow  shone 

His  coat  seem’d  fashion’d  of  the  threads  of  gold. 

That  intertwine  the  clouds  at  sun-set  hour, 

And,  certes.  Iris  with  her  shuttle  bold 
Wove  the  rich  garment  in  her  lofty  bower ; 

To  form  its  buttons  were  the  Pleiads  old 
Pluck’d  from  their  sockets,  sure  by  genie-power. 

And  sew’d  upon  the  coat’s  resplendent  hem  ; 

Its  neck  was  lovely  green,  each  cuff  a  sapphire  gem.* 

‘  Around  his  bosom,  by  a  silken  zone, 

A  little  bagpipe  gracefully  was  bound, 

Whose  pipes  like  hollow  stalks  of  silver  shone, 

The  glist’ring  tiny  avenues  of  sound ; 

Beneath  his  arm  the  windy  bag,  full-blown, 

Heav’d  up  its  purple  like  an  orange  round, 

And  only  waited  orders  to  discharge 

Its  blast  with  charming  groan  into  the  sky  at  large. 

He  wav’d  his  hand  to  Maggie,  as  she  sat 
Amaz’d  and  startled  on  her  carved  chair; 

Then  took  his  petty  feather-garnish’d  hat 
In  honour  to  the  Lady,  from  his  hair. 

And  made  a  bow  so  dignifiedly  flat. 

That  Mag  was  witched  with  his  beauish  air  : 

At  last  bespoke,  with  voice  so  soft,  so  kind, 

So  sweet,  as  if  his  throat  with  fiddle-strings  was  lin’d — 

Lady  !*  be  not  offended  that  I  dare. 

Thus  forward  and  impertinently  rude. 

Emerge,  uncalFd,  into  the  upper  air, 

Intruding  on  a  maiden’s  solitude ; 

Nay,  do  not  be  alarm’d,  thou  Lady  fair  ! 

Why  startle  so ? — I  am  a  fairy  good; 

Not  one  of  those  that,  envying  beauteous  maids, 

Speckle  their  skins  with  moles,  and  fill  with  spleens  their  heads 

pp.  II — IS 
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Mr.  Puck  proceeds  to  inform  her,  that  bavins^  ovcfhe::: 
her,  in  his  clay  house,  weighing  her  lover’s  merits,  wiih4 
sign  to  fix  her  choice  on  the  worthiest  lad,  he  had  ‘ 

‘  bolted’  from  his  ‘  paltry  slirinc,'  to  give  her  his  best  advice 
or  rather  to  inform  her  of  the  method,  by  iate  deertvf 
which  she  is  to  adopt,  in  order  to  obtain  her  appoint 
mate.  This  is  r.o  other  than  her  issuing  a  proclamafc 
throughout  the  country,  that  on  the  next  approaching  marke; 
day,  the  following  merry  sports  shall  be  held  in  Ansterlou 
to  wit,  an  ass-race,  a  sack-race,  a  musical  contest  upoiit 
bagpipe,  and  one  of  an  improvisatore  kind: — the  victor!; 
each  and  all  of  these,  to  obtain  a  no  less  prize  than  i 
hand  of  Miss  Lauder  herself.  This  said,  the  gaudy  gol 
vanishes,  but  not  before  he  had  exerted  his  musical  skill  e 
Maggie’s  organ  of  dancing-iveness  ;  and,  Orpheus  like,  cce 
pelled  her  to  dance  to  the  blithe  awakening  air.  of  his  ba? 
pipe.  The  awe  left  upon  the  maiden’s  mind  by  this  \v( 
drous  visitant,  forbids  her  to  disregard  the  strange  injuncu 
and,  to  cut  tlie  story  short,  the  sports  were  held  accordic 
ly,  and  the  marriage  of  Hob  the  Ranter,  alias  great  Roll 
Scott,  and  Maggie  Lauder,  closes  tlic  tale. 

The  story  is  sufficiently  simple,  and  may  pass  very  ^ 
for  an  occurrence  of  the  days  of  James  Vtli.  The  merit 
the  poem  of  course  consists  in  the  description  of  the  ( 
ferent  games,  in  which  there  was  ample-  scope  for  ail  t 
powers  of  humour.  The  Author  has,  we  think,  availed 
self  of  the  opportunity  to  the  utmost.  The  crowds  t 
flocked  to  Anster  loan,  are  characterized  in  a  very  pictuie' 
manner. 
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‘  Each  hedge-lin’d  high-way  of  the  king,  that  leads 
Or  straightly  or  obliquely  to  the  loan, 

Seems,  as  the  Muse  looks  downwards,  pav’d  with  he^ds, 
And  hats  and  cowls  of  those  that  bustle  bn; 

From  Johnny  Groat's  house  to  the  border-meads. 

From  isle  of  Arran  to  the  mouth  of  Don, 

In  thousands  pufhngly  to  Fife  they  run, 

Gold  in  their  pockets  lodg’d,  and  in  their  noddles  fun. 


Say,  Muse,  who  first,  who  last,  on  foot  or  steei 
Came  candidates  for  Maggib  to  her  town? 

St.  Andrew’s  sprightly  students  first  proceed, 

Clad  in  their  foppery  of  sleeveless  gown; 

Foith  whistling  from  Salvador’s  gate  they  speed 
Full  many  a  mettlesome  and  fiery  lown, 

Forgettjng  Florace  for  a  while  and  i'ully, 

And  mad  t’embag  their  limbs,  and  leap  it  beautifully.’ 


\ 
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‘  Nor  come  tliey  only  down ;  in  chaise  or  gig 
Tirendoctrin’d  sage  professors  lolling  ride, 

Tlieir  heads  with  curl'd  vastidity  of  wig 
Thatch'd  round  and  round,  and  queerly  beautify’d  ; 

In  silken  hose  is  sheath'd  each  learned  leg; 

White  are  their  cravats,  long  and  trimly  ty’d; 

Some  say  they  came  to  jump  for  Maggie  too, 

But  college-records  say  they  came  the  sports  to  view,* 

‘  Next  from  Deninos,  every  house  and  hut, 

Her  simple  guileless  people  hie  away ; 

That  day  the  doors  of  parish-school  were  shut. 

And  every  scholar  got  his  leave  to  play; 

Down  rush  they  light  of  heart  and  light  of  foot, 

Big  ploughmen,  in  their  coats  of  hodden  gray. 

Weavers  despising  now  both  web  and  treadle. 

Collier  and  collier’s  wife,  and  minister  and  beadle.' 

*  And  from  Kingsbarns  and  hamlet  clep'd  of  boars. 

And  farms  around  (their  names  too  long  to  add) 
the  villagers  and  hinds  in  scores. 

Tenant  and  laird,  and  hedger,  hodden*  clad  : 

Bolted  are  all  the  East-nook  houses'  doors ; 

E/n  toothless  wives  past  westward,  strangely  glad. 

Propping  therr  trem'lous  limbs  on  oaken  stay, 

And  in  their  red  plaids  drest  as  if  'twere.  Sabbath  day. 

And  bare-fobt  lasses,  on  whose  ruddy  face 
Unfurl’d  is  health's  rejoicing  banner  seen. 

Trick'd  in  their  Sunday  mulches  edg'd  with  lace, 

Tippets  of  white,  and  frocks  of  red  and  green, 

Oorae  tripping  o'er  the  roads  with  jocund  pace, 

Gay  as  May-morning,  tidy,  gim,  and  clean. 

Whilst,  joggling  at  each  wench's  side,  her  joe 
Cracks  many  a  rustic  jok^,  his  pow’r  of  wit  to  show.' 

‘  And  every  husbandman,  round  Largo- law. 

Hath  scrap'd  his  huge-wheel'd  dung-cart  fair  and  clean, 
Wherein,  on  sacks  stuff’d  full  of  oaten  straw. 

Sits  the  Goodwife,  Tam,  Katey,  Jock,  and  Jean; 

In  flow’rs  and  ribbands  drest  the  horses  draw 
Stoutly  their  creaking  cumbersome  machine. 

As,  on  his  cart-head,  sits^the  Goodman  proud. 

And  cheerily  cracks  his  whip,’  and  whistles  clear  and  loud,’ 

pp.  41--47. 

justice  to  our  Author,  we  must  not  omit  the  stanzas 
phich  the  morn  of  Anster  Fair  is  ushered  in. 

‘  Round  through  the  vast  circumference  of  sky 
One  speck  of  small  cloud  cannot  eye  behold, 

Save  in  the  East  some  fleeces  bright  of  die. 

That  stripe  the  hem  of  heav'n  with  woolly  gold, 
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Whereon  are  happy  angels  wont  to  lie 
Lolling,  in  amaranthine  flowers  enroll’d, 

That  they  may  spy  the  precious  light  of  God, 

Flung  from  the  blessed  East  o’er  the  fair  Earth  abroad. 

‘  The  fair  Earth  laughs  through  all  her  boundless  range. 
Heaving  her  green  hills  high  to  greet  the  beam ; 

City  and  village,  steeple,  cot,  and  grange, 

Gilt  as  with  Nature’s  purest  leaf-gold  seem; 

The  heaths  and  upland  muirs,  and  fallows  change 
Their  barren  brown  into  a  ruddy  gleam, 

And,  on  ten  thousand  dew-bent  leaves  and  sprays,  * 
Twinkle  ten  thousand  suns,  and  fling  their  petty  rays. 

‘  Up  from  their  nests  and  fields  of  tender  corn 
Full  merrily  the  little  sky-larks  spring, 

And  on  their  dew-bedabbled  pinions  borne. 

Mount  to  the  heav’ns  blue  key-stone  flickering : 

They  turn  their  plume-soft  bosoms  to  the  morn, 

And  hail  the  genial  light,  and  cheerly  sing ; 

Echo  the  gladsome  hills  and  valleys  round, 

As  half  the  bells  of  Fife  ring  loud  and  swell  the  sound. 

‘  For  when  the  first  up-sloping  ray  was  flung 
On  Anster  steeple’s  swallow -harb’ring  top, 

Its  bell  and  all  the  bells  around  wxre  rung 
Sonorous,  jangling  loud  without  a  stop ; 

For  toilingly  each  bitter  beadle  swung, 

Ev’n  till  he  smoak’d  with  sweat,  his  greasy  rope. 

And  almost  broke  his  bell-wheel,  ush’ring  in 
The  morn  of  Anster  Fair,  with  tinklc-tankling  din. 

‘  And,  from  our  steeple’s  pinnacle  out-spread, 

The  town’s  long  colours  flare  and  flap  on  high, 

Whose  anchor,  blazon’d  fair  in  green  and  red. 

Curls,  pliant  to  each  breeze  that  whistles  by ; 

Whilst,  on  the  boltsprit,  stern,  and  topmast-head,' 

Of  brig  and  sloop  that  in  the  harbour  lie. 

Streams  the  red  gaudery  of  flags  in  air, 

All  to  salute  and  grace  the  morn  of  Anster  Fair/ 

pp.  76—78. 

Our  last  extract  must  be  taken  from  the  sack-race,  on 
the  Poet  has  bestowed  all  his  powers  of  diction,  illustrate 
and  humour. 

^  Nor  were  the  offer’d  candidates  a  few ; 

In  hundreds  forth  they  issue,  mad  with  zeal 
To  try,  in  feats  which  haply  some  shall  rue, 

Their  perilous  alacrity  of  heel ; 
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Each  mortal  brings  his’ sack  wherein  to  mew 
As  in  a  pliant  prison,  strong  as  steel, 

His  guiltless  corse,  and  clog  his  nat’ral  gait 
With  cumbrance  of  cloth,  embarrassing  and  strait,  p.  1 1 1 . 

[  ‘  Nor,  when  their  bodies  were  accoutred  well. 

Upon  their  cumber’d  feet  stood  all  upright, 

But  some,  unpractised  or  uncautious,  fell 
Sousing  with  lumpish  undefended  weight. 

And  roll’d  upon  the  turf  full  many  an  ell, 

Incapable  of  uprise,  sad  in  plight ; 

[  Till,  rais’d  again,  with  those  that  keep  their  feet, 

E  Join’d  in  a  line  they  stand  each  in  his  w  inding-sheet* 

K  0  ’twas  an  awkward  and  ridic’lous  show, 

I  To  see  a  long  sack-muffled  line  of  men, 

I  With  hatless  heads  all  peeping  in  a  row 

Forth  from  the  long  smocks  that  their  limbs  contain  f 
For  in  the  wide  abyss  of  cloth  below, 

Their  legs  are  swallow’d  and  their  stout  arms  twain ; 

From  chin  to  toe  one  shapeless  Kifnp  they  stand, 

In  clumsy  uniform,  without  leg,  arm,  or  hand. 

‘  ‘  And  such  their  odd  appearance  was,  and  show 
I  or  human  carcasses  in  sackcloth  dight, 

;  As  when  the  trav’ller,  when  he  haps  to  go 
’  Dowm  to  Grand  Cairo  in  the  Turk’s  despite, 
i  Sees  in  her  chamber’d  catacombs  below 
Full  many  a  mummy  horribly  upright, 

S  A  grisly  row  of  grimly-garnish’d  aead, 
t  That  seem  to  pout,  and  scowd,  and  shake  the  brainless  head. 

‘  So  queer  and  so  grotesque  to  view’  they  stood, 

All  ready  at  the  trump’s  expected  sound, 
i  To  take  a  spring  of  monstrous  altitude, 

\  And  scour  with  majesty  of  hop  the  ground : 
j  Yet  not  so  soon  the  starting-blast  ensued; 

*  For,  as  they  stand  intent  upon  the  bound, 

I  Tlie  hum’rous  Monarch,  eyeing  their  array, 

Gave  then  his  good  advice  before  they  rush’d  away. 

pp.  114 — 116. 

! e cannot aflford  room  for  King  James’s  address;  but  must 
with  the  description.--  —  -  — 

I  ‘  As  when  on  simrmer  eve  a  soaking  rain 
j  Hatli  after  drought  bedrench’d  the  tender  gfass, 

;  If  chance,  in  pleasant  walk  along  the  plain, 

Brushing  with  foot  the  pearl-hung  blades  you  pass, 

I  A  troop  of  frogs  oft  leaps  from  field  of  grain, 

BMarsh'all’d  in  line,  a  foul  unseemly  race,  ■ 

IV.  N.  S.  M 
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T]\ey  halt  a  space,  then  vaulting  up  tliey  tlv. 

As  it'  they  lonpM  to  sit  oil  Tris’  how  on  high  : 

‘  So  IcnpM  the  men,  half  sepulchred  in  sack, 

Up-swinging,  with  their  shapes  he-nionstrtng  sky. 

And  cours’d  in  air  a  semi-circle  track, 
lake  to  the  foathVy  footed  Mercury  ; 

I'iH,  spent  their  impetus,  with  sounding  thwack 
(jioftcd  their  hf?els  the  green  ground  sturdily; 

And  sonic,  descending,  kept  their  balance  well, 
Unbalanc'd  some  came  down,  and  boisterously  felK 

‘  The  erected  earth  beneath  the  heavy  thwacks 
OF  feet  that  centripetal  down  alight, 

Of  tingling  elbows,  bruised  loins  and  hacks, 

Shak'es  passive,  yet  indignant  of  thew'eight; 

For,  o’er  ncr  bosom,  in  their  plaguy  sacks, 

Cumbrously  roll,  (a  mortifying  sight ! ) 

Wreck'd  burgher,  knight,  and  laird,  and  clown  pell-mell, 
Prostrate,  in  grievance  hard,  too  terrible  to  tell. 

‘  And  avc  they  stnr^le  at  an  effort  stwng 
To  reinstate  their  feet  upon  the  plain, 

Half  elbowing,  half  kneeing,  sore  and  long 
Abortively,  w  ith  bitter  sweat  and  pain, 

Till  half-uprais’d,  they  to  their  forenead’s  W’rong 
Go  w  ith  a  buffet  rappiWg  down  again, 

And  sprawl  and  floimee,  and  wallow*  on  their  backs, 

C ni’ing  aloud  for  help  t*  uncord  their  dolorous  sacks. 

‘  Not  in  severer  anguish  of  distress 
The  fable<l  giant  under  Ktna  lies, 

Tliough  rocks  and  tree-proud  promontories  press 
With  vengeance  fitting  Jove  his  ruffian  sijjc  ; 
Wallowingsupine  beneath  the  mountain's  stress, 
Hnlf-hroileil  w  ith  brimstone  ever  hot,  he  fries,’ 

Arid,  as  he  turns  his  vasty  cjiroass  o’er, 

Out-belohes  molten  rocks,  and  groans  a  hideous  roar.’— 

pp,  119^1- 

‘  All  in  despair  have  sunk,  save  vender  two 
That  still  their  perpendic’lar  posture  keep* 

The  only  remnant  of  the  jumping  crew,  j 

That  urge  their  emulous  persisting  leap  5 
Oddspittkins  !  how  with  poise  exactly  true 

Clean  forward  to  the  ribbon’d  pole  they  sweep  ; 

I  cannot  say  that  one  is  ’fore  the  other. 

So  equal  side  by  side  they  plod  near  one  another. 

‘  The  pole  is  gain’d,  and  to  the  glorious  sun 
They  turn  their  sweaty  faces  round  again  ; 

With  inextinguishable  rage  to  run, 

N)uthward  unflagging  and  unqueird  tliey  strain. 


C^inipbrlTs  I'rarptn.  1-1*3 

Whnt  ? — Tsnot  yonder  face,  where  yonng  eyed  Fun 
And  Laughter  seem  enthron’d  to  hold  tlieir  reign, 

One  seen  hefbre — ev’n  l{on  the  Hord’rer’s  phiz  ! — 

Ave,  now  !  ken  it  well,  hy’r  lakin  it  is  his  ! 

*  Haste,  haste  ye,  Uon,  halP-liop,  half-run,  hrt^f-fly, 

Wriggle  and  w  restle  in  thy  hag’s  despite ; 

So  !  shoot  like  cannoi^-hiillet  to  the  sky ; 

So  ! — stablv  down  upon  thy  soles  alight ; 
rp,  iin  again,  and  fling  it  gallantly  ! — 

Well-flung,  iny  lion,  thou  art  a  clever  wight ; 

'Shlood,  now  thy  rival  is  a  step  before  ; 

String,  string  thy  sinews  up,  and  jump  three  yards  and  more ! 

pp‘  I21-,  123. 

Ilirre  is  an  aniusing;  underplot,  which  terminates  in  the  en- 
[Tliiseitient  of  i'oin  and  Laciy  Ihiek  from  (heir  respective 
i  oils,  and  their  happy  re-nnion. 

rTlii*  MMher  roeins’  in  the  volume  are  ‘  llarim,  a  Pastoral,’ 

f  nn  MMetn  Peaee  they  claim  no  particular  notice 

pi  lie  Author  of  this  singular  jirodnetion  is  generally  known  to 

I  young  man  of  the  name  of  'Fennant.  It  is  presented  to 
iihlie  ‘  with  diflidenec  and  anxiety,’  as  his  first  prodiietion. 
(siiily  <iisplays  no  ordinary  talents,  and  is  more  strikingly 
vd  than  any  production  we  have  recently  met  with, 
ther  the  Antlior  woidd  succeed  to  any  thing  like  an  equal 
in  serious  poetry,  may  he  questioned  ;  such  a  ver- 
fy  of  talent  is  still  more  rare  than  poetical  genius. — Yet 
'^excelled  alike  in  hmnonr  and  in  pathos. —  Poor  Burns  ! 
'•nvy  and  the  warning  of  ambitious  tjeuius  ;  the  object  at 
ol*  oar  emulation  and  our  pity,  our  admiration  and 
-{f  orn  : — whose  talents  serve  the  melancholy  pnr|>ose  of 
to  shew  the  rocks  on  which  his  character  was 


ilV.  Travels  in  South  Africa^,  undertaken  at.  the  Request  of  the 
P^'ionary  Society.  Ily  John  Campbell,  Minister  of  Kingsland 
r^l.  8vo.  pp.  .582.  Price  128.  Large  Paper,  18s.  Sold  by 
F  Author,  at  his  House  in  Shacklewell,  and  by  Black  and  Parry, 
Me.  1815. 

r^Y  of  our  readers  are  sufficiently  informed  of  the  object 
Pfthe  undertakinj^  which  was  executed  with  so  much  spirit, 
t  Here  related  with  such  entertaining  detail,  by  Mr.  Camp- 
1  In  1798,  the  London  Missionary  Society  commenced  an 
Pr'^  lo  communicate  the  benefits  of  Christianity  and  civiii- 
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7,u^'a  U  t!\o  hoAthot^s  o1  \friiM,  Ta  tt>c 

^ t  vrral  \>iovu*'  twopj  of  ^ '  tior  tv'n'»p,  ^  j'^ 

''U'i.m,  »av  i\\v  jM‘UH'<|>f^K  tnu'«'n\IU)iic‘ nV 

^ ,  '.loot  n\o’U  \W  a  ^U1n>^or  of  V ';u*'<,  ^i’<l  o1 

siailoo-  l\>v  ro^'Mlur  rVortlofn.  tfufi.^, 

»V'«  .o\\ ^upo^!\too<^.uvS^  N*tov  lov  AMUoVnl  l»\  *|. 

uiNN'^'' n‘\  i\\M  v'otoo  m'ffVv  nitfl  ivt^is^, 

f  .11  ^V'v^c's^ion  oi' <lu' St'otoi  j\  tnfonOoo^,  ntUi  I'Hlov  ol  prf'iNN 
•'!\vM4!vI  I'o  <Vp\^<oil  fo  ('NunAUV'  oh  tl\o  ’^jhn  fho  '^u 

t!u'<i'  »'<<;^Miv|\|oonf«<.  uv  onlorto  fhoir  |'o»"4pon(\  \\s 

T\',o^^^^uro^  founii  \n)n>o<1iatoly  priiotK';^1>V,  luhl  fo  juiiiv  ilf 
In'^i  futnro  o>po«^io’'f’».  Uo  >vohl»l  nKo  o1>si'i‘vn)n,  fli 
lu>  route,  of  an  tooaf^tics  of!''nhj;  nu>  foo\ti<h'v  for  fho 
%'i  now  statiOn>.  'Vhc  Nvoi‘k  nON>  phVtW^oU  yx\\\ 
nfrootoN  of  t^o  ^»ViHy  N;\vo  oa^lK'  to  truM*^ 

that  the  uppinntmont  loll  on  orto  of  t^on*  utnnNor,  ^fr. 
VII,  >vtu>  ’^ailoil  frOtn  V^hc'^atnl,  JnOo  nhfl 

tl'.v  (^ipo  on  tl>o  OTfh  of  Octol'or. 

‘  A^rrobtmnn>g  tVoni  his  Vixoellrncv  ^^^^  »^ohn  i"'m(lnek,  l?i 
i’'froihu'Hon  to  the  srvt'rni  T,an(l(lrOstv  t)^vough  whoso  <lisfNVt« 
oroaslon  to  pas>,  well  as  all  nro<lfnl  informatinn  ftvMn  tho  C 
Vetrtarv,  Tienry  Alovandor,  Tao..  voaprrting  tho  f»>mwr  o«i 
I'atior.s  of  tho  nusslooanos  with  tnc  gOvrrYUorot  of  tho  ('»; 
Ca:vpholl  prorVOftoil  to  Bt'tholsi^or|',  ahoiit  .*'0('  o>llrs  trrst  ;i 
(V.no  :  from  thooco  northtrartl.  to  OmM'  Krroot,  thon  tiMl 
tov  r,  nnJ  ’Vm  thonoo  to  T.attal^^  a  ^polon?  oity  ^loarrrlv^ 
to  T'uropoaov,  tK  a^or^'arHs  vlslfofl  srtat'ral  trlhry  of 
of-nhon^  ha^Vnovor  Vfovo  ?oon  a  white  man  ;  soveriil  ofuirif 
ox’^ro^fs!  thrir  rer(^mo«?s  to  fivohro  rhri*t»aa  mst^»4^to^^.  ^ 
ft't-)  to  t^rlnna  town,  and  thonro  travolU\l  ^ 

p'^raWo!  with  the  ^*rrc»  coast  ot  Atrlca,  till,  attor  a  h>horiou* 
cos  iourncr  of  nine  months,  ho  reached  ('ane^town  in 

*  llavfo^j  obtained  the  rrreat  ohiects  of  his  lonrnc\*  and 
rsffairs  of  tho  horlctv  in  a  satUfartorv  manner,  Mr.  ( . 
KrMnr  d  in  the  hric  Vcmis.  Cant.  Kilisnim  on  the  ISin  at 
r»^d  anrired  at  l^vmonth  on  tl;c  4th  of  May.  IS  14.  lie 
Tircs^od  foi"ward  io  l.ondon.  and  arrired  iiLst  in  time  to  oc 

i'A  th:'  ^  nn»vcTsn^v  Mpctxrsr  of  the  Nocietv,  when  he  hatt  tAfll 
tnrjuv  of  prat’^yirg  r.nnierous  atscmhiies  with  a  general 
his  nrorcedin<rs  He  w.is  rreenred  hv  tiie  Society  witn 
sure,  and  tiic  warmest  tha&Ks  of  the  body  were  voted  to 
pe*U‘c:  nnanimiry. 

*  iU*  the  earnest  request  of  tno  Society,  Mr.  C.  was 

to  trai^srrinc  fox  the  press  die  substance  of  his  journni ;  anO  jp^ 
lame  is  now  presented  to  tne  public  as  a  meinorii  of  his  dii^^K 
tituur.  aad  prudence.’  *4crrcnMafic:.:i  orMtoJikt 


liftsf  (ifi  Mf»'  iimIiiI  fif  fniffMrfrf  Mtp  Htf*  *<^1)1  < 

Vssy'v^tt'M’il  Ilf  hxti  lnflMft**  l»»ffi|ii*MU,  tfiffi  Ihh  nf  »f 

t'ui,  fm<l  fif(l  mMM.  Thr 

^1.  o'MM’ J^MlI  ffjluflilj'f  iVltliin  fbln^*? 

»MV'I  NhIM »'«j<<lnff,  lo  fli^  |»t>«<r‘nfr'! 

I  .  fifWl  /Ifisliin^  nVrr  if,  mm!**'  t)K' 

1,1  1)  Mih  fiiftfiilf  fifiil  frnffiiri*  of  flif'ir  fiirrilttfro  sfcrt' 

'•ijM*  ffi^ui  1^1 1-.  ^ 'n If] jifii'f I  VTr.  Kifbcrrr,  ^iranf 
I,  nlih  rff'<i  fif  /*ffi(*(*  Tripnil'^  in  ‘jfrntii.'ly  iti^ 

j  ^It  I*  trhni  nnrnrtn'rir'fni^  h*M  ifr/Mit  rirn»it  fill  fli<*  )»>»^ 

uIhmiM  Ilf*  (iM*!#.  M  ’  \V  i«^ 'll] vini*fl^  itn^l  lii‘'  f»''vn  infl:'i’ 
,,iftf‘iili*(l  tviflf  fiM*  rtilvif*^,  fn  •v'V'mmI  mnfi^lr; 

l«i»«ifli^  fthifh  v^'fifl'l  (»nmnnfiflffrnily  -<f*rvn  jim  »f 
fM»i  itliif‘li  Ilf*  iTif|r)if  ;i  n’»Tnlr^f  nf  |tMl<' 

v^'Mffhl  Imi#!  fii  Mrn  r<»l*  lii'<  nnff'rjin^^,  ^Tlitno 

»  i»r  IIi’m  fifiiilf'fif  ri»rl»r';?r  mnn  Mlin  fo  f*ol 

yirff‘ff  i»r  infnrrn  Wiftn^  rtnil  l*,imili*»riy<*  liirn^ir  vfl^h  fli^* 

I  i»«|»i‘i*f*5i  of  rinfiiro  jyml  nf  hnmnn  if  f 

'  Kl*»^»r,  .^ff*Mf'nl»'»sf'l»,  K  itiyf 

ry  ■«iM»n  Mifi'r^  wifh  intoroMf^  n  fruvpfl^r  fn  do, 

r  il'Mf Mi|f ift«lilri(/  ydi.if of  fl»o  r<*</iofi,  iftd  upon 

li  iinM  iloff'^  frf  wiUl  jfiid  f*«frf luju^l* ; 

r  l»ri»f‘volf'ff/*o  lio  loid  pf,»vionvly  fi'lf  lor  (liy*  Moif^nfo^** 
»i(in<'idy'd  nof  •  lifflo  hy  th^  rtnMifr<>*-<fw<ion*«  f>f  t^nfi- 

♦uil  nlV»'yfion,  wKioli  ho  hod  Hoifioi#  o4* 

[  liioiii,  i'4poM»illy  nl  fho  Vfor  iviuM  (if 

ind  Of'n.id#'r»di«l,  oi*  l»ovinn'4  Kloof.  Ki<  vi«if  fo  ihio 
|)l.u'o  jn^t  h  ll  in  wifh  4  niiinon»»m  •fu-ofin^  hv  whioh  Ih^ 
uxi*  fU*  f:on^ttu4ioA  »nd  Iv^ijrjnniHlf  of  fhn  foiind 

f'.iiapo.l  on/mfjr|i  for  rnoro  tt^Af^  :i  fhoiKwrMl 

\  and  on  ll»U  iK^r  iiMioii  #»vory  j)art  of  if  \v«a»  lUl^>d  ,f|th 
firoiM. 

ley  lanj^  vrell,  am!  «i'di  hnr.ominsf  vil<>TTmifr,  irui  ^Ui 

onto  an  addr«iw  from  one  of  rhn  rii5i*ionarift«.  Tldii  rtoefiTO 
)nuiu(iLMl  about  nine  o'oinr.k  in  rhu  ^rroTrinfif;  ind  on  tccount  of 
tile  liuftt  ev«ninj^  in  tho  Vftiir  tfiey  utsembieti  i(^in  ut  Half 
(tvcn.  iVlter  4in^n(Ct  'Uni  rocfiivini'  an  uidross  from  rhe  senior 
am,  the  t:meLfth  Iiimr  Hruciii,  vent  down  on  tfinir 

•  aiu  joined  in  a  .^lema  aciurf5wi  to  (iinl.  VVTien  they  naa  sung 
lOi  oil  retirtiii  to  re»t.  Hiuib  during  the  rneetintr,  me  year 
;  ai(i  another  cuiiiujenceiL 

'*•:  Moravian  luectingti  for  prayer  oaa  iimtruction  ire  preit’it 
:tit ;  out  none  that  I  have  attended  Have  i)eeji  vvAiicii  ruev'a 
^  naissloaarics,  ami  their  ae^ualutaucfc  witk  hinuioi  na- 

*  he  IdtU  of  Vtbiiuuv,  Mr.  C.  oiwi  iUi>  aiieiuiaui^i 
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Het  off  on  the  expedition,  in  the  direction  of  Bcthelsdorp,  iniu 
ua^c^ons,  one  drawn  by  twelve,  ti^e  other  by  fourteen  oxen.  Tlif 
had  a  niiinber  of  supernumerary  oxen  for  occasioiis.  Such 
caravan  pave  full  occupation  to  four  men  and  two  woimui, 
Hottentots  but  one,  who  was  a  Gonaqua.  Our  traveller  ac 
commodated  himself,  with  the  happiest  facility  of  both  mem 
and  physical  constitution,  to  the  new  and  stranpe  habits  of 
erratic  Alrican  life.  A  constitutional  facility,  we  have  no  doubi 
hut  at  the  Siime  time,  there  is  a  wonderful  influence  in  con 
plete  novelty  of  scene,  and  the  entire  certainty  of  the  unab 
able  necessity  of  this  accommodation.  The  temperament 
the  elements  too  was  auspicious.  He  says, 

*  I  could  not  but  notice  a  remarkable  difference  between  an  Afric 
and  an  European  climate.  In  England,  if  I  sat  or  slept  in  the 
draught  of  air,  it  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  sore  throat ;  but  heij 
though  I  had  now’  slept  eleven  nights  in  the  waggon,  with  cold  wia 
blow  ing  through  it,  I  sustained  no  inconvenience.’ 

Before  the  end  even  of  the  first  week,  we  find  him  exp 
inp  bis  pralitude  for  what  he  had  probably  never  thought 
before,  ‘  the  facility  with  wliich  fire  can  be  obtained  and  ihlni 
inp  with  pleasure  that  he  was  now  leading  the  same  kind 
life  which  Abraltam  and  the  other  ancient  patriarchs  lb 
‘  and,’  says  he,  ‘  though  new  to  me,  I  began  to  feel  quite 
‘  home  in  it.’ 

Nevertheless,  his  companions  took  the  most  decided  |)ri 
dence  of  him  in  the  league  of  amity  with  Nature,  which  pi 
them  in  a  state  of  enviable  privilege  amid  all  her  elements 
operations.  They  seldom  sought  shelter  from  the  sun  which 
him  was  sometimes  very  oppressive  ;  it  did  not  seem  to  afj 
them ;  and  as  little  cared  they  for  the  drenching  of  the  heavy  rai 
Come  almost  what  might,  they  were,  he  says,  ‘  healthy,  di 
‘  ful,  and  happy.!  They  were  ‘  at  one  time  singing  a  hymn 
‘another  joining  in  prayer,  and  listening  to  an  address! 

‘  Cupido,’  the  waggon-driver  and  guide,  who  was  a  zeal 
Christian  and  preacher,  without  thereby  losing  in  any  degree 
competence  or  attention  to  his  secular  duties. 

In  remarking  on  the  difference,  in  natural  appearances 
tween  a  foreign  country  and  that  in  which  the  tiaveller  has 
viously  livetl,  we  should  think  Air.  C.  rather  underrates 
force  and  duration  of  the  impression  which  the  coiiipii*^^ 
novelty  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  will  make  on  an  obse 
man.  Within  a  page  or  two  of  where  he  says, — ‘  The  imn 
‘  variety  of  flowers,  and  flowcring‘'pl.ints  and  trees,  in.  Ai 
‘•^is  truly  wonderful:  tliey  proclaim  the  handy  work<  of 
‘  Lord  ;  and  he  must  have  some  particular  reason  for 
‘  ing  such  a  display  of  his  wisdom  and  power  to  the  inhabit 
^  of  Africa,  &c.’ — he  makes  the  following  observations ; 
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♦  There  is  not  thnt  difference  between  the  appearance  of  one  coun- 
ind  another,  which  people  who  remain  all  their  days  at  home 
jrt’  dy  to  imagine.  Cultivation  and  population,  and  the  absence 
tho  ,  aie  the  opposites.  As  to  the  difference  of  trees,  flowers, 
it  l>  but  little  ;  tor,  in  a  week,  foreign  trees  and  flowers  become 
'a  liliar  to  the  eye,  as  the  furze  and  broom  bushes  are  to  English- 


[The  assertion  in  the  first  sentence  of  this  extract  is  far  too 
neral.  ,Send  a  man,  ifvith  eyes  and  imai^ination  not  altogether 
rtorthy  of  such  a  commission,  to  contemplate  the  scenes  of 
hiid,  or  Switzerland,  or  the  Andes,  or  the  Himmalaya 
Hiiitains,  and  he  shall  confess  that  the  difference  of  those 
from  what  he  is  accustomed  to  behold  in  England,  is  not 

Iire  striking  than  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  conceive, 
imazing  and  overwhelming.  He  will  avow  also,  that 
of  soon  becoming  familiarized  almost  into  insensibility 
baracter  of  the  surrounding  objects,  he  feels  their’  effect 
ng  time  growing  progressively  more  powerful  upon  him, 
retracted  observation  of  them  enlarges  his  comprelieu- 
their  magnificence.  Certainly  nothing  in  the  remotest 
comparable’  to  such  aspects  of  nature  came  within  our 
’s  view  in  Africa  ;  but  still,  had  there  even  been  nothing 
ong  the  vivid  perception  of  a  foreign  region  hut  the 
profusion,  and  novelty,  and  often  beauty,  of  the  vege- 
idiihition,  we  cannot  conceive  how  a  *  week’  should  re- 
II  this  to  nearly  an  ordinary  clothing  of  the  earth.  At 
te,  a  moderate  portion  of  the  science  of  natural  history 
give  a  traveller  the  benefit  and  the  luxury  of  being  a 
t'r  indefinitely  longer  than  any  such  term.  How  long 
the  fascinations  of  novelty  have  attended,  in  a  progress 
h  any  part  of  Africa — we  do  not  say  Linntcus,  but — 
oficient  in  Linmeus’s  school  ? 

nust  not  be  surmised  from  this  passage  that  Mr.  C.  fs 
insensible  to  the  beauty,  and  grandeur,  and  variety  of 
they  do  not,  indeed,  find  him  poetically  inflammable  ; 
:annot  sublime  liim  off  in  enthusiasm  ;  but  they  never 
obtain  a  recognition,  and  they  never  present  their  more 
al  aspects  without  exciting  admiration,  mingled  always 
^ntiments  of  piety,  an  element  so  vital  that  witliout  it  all 
ttcr  emotions  arc  liable  to  langtiish  into  an  ultimate  in- 
*t>nsipidity  and  inanity. 

is  long  enough  simie  there  wa^  need  of  any  adfiitional  evi- 
ti»at  the  sensibility 'do  the  fair  and  the  majestic  in  the  na- 
"sdd  is  no  endowment  of  uncultivated  man  ;  it  is,  never- 
N  curious  to  obscnc  the  exemplification  of  this  truth  in 
iottentots. 


\  10  Tvnveh. 

*  To  fim\  tbe  fountain  ajjain  aOcr  dark,  one  of  our  people  Ijgh 
«  fire  among  ike  tall  reeds  nliere  it  n  as.  Contrary  to  his  intent’^ 
the  (ire  spread  over  the  nhole  plain  ns  far  as  the  rushes  exter/*! 
and  produced  one  of  the  grandest  objects  1  ever  beheld,  lij^p^ 
burning  o('  a  city ;  but  grand  as  it  n  as,  hardly  one  of  our  pr  j 
looked  over  their  shoulders  to  observe  it :  there  n  as  a  re^ 
bonever,  for  they  were  hungry,  and  were  cither  eating  crl 
pecting  soon  to  cat,  with  which  nothing  must  interfere;  vet 
often  fast  long  witlmnt  uttering  a  complaint.  Three  tiling*  j 
elusive  of  religion,  comprehend  all  that  engages  the  nttcntionj 
J^outh  Africans, — money,  food,  and  tobacco.  The  wondea 
Ciod’s  creating  power  around  them  arc  viewed  with  the  eye! 
cattle.  Two  or  three  of  our  people  having  observed  my  att  j 
ment  to  (lowers,  brought  me  a  curious  flower  as  we  passed  ajr 
but  they  brought  it  with  as  little  interest  ns  a  servant  in  IV:] 
brings  a  nrws^)aper  to  his  master,  evidently  uninterested  in  ?- 
they  bring.  The  firmament  in  vain  preaches  to  multitude):  * 
handy  works  of  the  Most  High  in  this  remote  region.— 
the  conflagration  passed  our  waggons,  without  injuring  them,: 
went  quietly  to  rest.’  p.  ^32. 

y\  !<hort  and  agTi'oahlo  halt  was  nuulc  at  a  now  towij  n?.- 
fieorgo,  which  is  vising  in  a  Ix'autilul  situation  seleetrd 
liovd  Caledon.  Here  oeeurs  a  most  reinarkahlo  v, 
as  striking  and  iniallihle  a  one  as  any  in  the  wludo  k 
of  our  Author's  having  heeonie  so  niueh  at  liome  in 
as  to  have  quite  lost  the  order  of  idmis  adapted  to 
In  a  visit  which  he  made  to  a  Hottentot  Kraal  in  the  iici; 
bourhood,  an  old  man  came  to  testify  his  grateful  joy  all 
information  that  a  missionary  was  intended  to  he  sent  to  i 
place.  He  aeknowiiHlged  his  ignorance  in  terms  which  ak 
petritied  Mr.  C.  who  declares  his  conviction  that  could! 
groat  missionary  meetings  of  the  month  of  IMay  have  1^^ 
brought  to  the  kraal,  to  witness  nhat  he  di«l,  ‘  they  n* 
‘have  thrown  in  handfulls  of  gold  to  aid  the  missionary  fiif« 

‘  till  the  Directors  should  he  alarmed,  and  cry  out  like 
‘at  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  Stop,  brethren,  you  s 
‘  giving  more  than  is  necessavv  !' — 

Th  ere  were  innumerable  occasions  for  observing  llu’i 
omplary  stoicism  of  the  Hottentots  in  sufl'ering  the  gres 
inconveniences  incident,  to  the  expedition.  When, for in^-^ 
the  oxen,  especially  the  spare  ones,  had  sometimes 
in  the  night,  and  the  Hottentots  had  made  a  wide  andi' 
some  search  of  many  hours,  perhaps  in  heavy  rain,  to  rcci 
them,  they  would  rejoin  their  company  without  inakioj 
slightest  remark  on  this  vexatious  and  extra  labour,  nor^* 
the  rest  take  the  smallest  notice  of  tlie  matter,  or 
single  inquiry,  or  appear  even  to  think  at  all  about  it  T? 


Ill 
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1  one  anotlier  to  bo  alive  and  safe,  the  oxen  were  in  their 
place  as:«in,  and  it  was  all  riifht.  Thus  passed  away  in  phi- 
lov’ophie  silence  incidents  and  adventures,  which,  amon^  Kn- 
i;lishmpn,  (thoni^h  a  race  not  deemed  tlie  most  remarkable 
jar  leqaacifyj  would  have  furnished  louf^  narratives  and  con- 
vrrsatiens,  with  no  little  industry  on  the  part  of  the  relaters, 
(0  expose  in  full  light  and  merit  the  courage,  the  skill,  and 
the  perseverance,  evinced  on  the  occasion.  Kvery  fre(|ueiitpf 
of  society  will  acknowledge  that  an  exemption  from  egotism, 
—an  exemption  not  merely  exterior  and  practical,  tliroogh 
effort  of  caution  and  self-command,  luit  an  ahsence  of  the 
prompting  principle  itself — is  one  of  the  very  rarest  and 
niost  (liguifted  distinctions  among  civilized  men  :  behold  it 
here  in  perfertion  amnng  harharians. 

The  traveller  receivcfl  much  friendly  attention  and  assistance 
from  the  boors,  or  Dutch  farmers,  whose  resideutes,  at  great 
di^tmu’cs  from  one  another,  markod  the  stages  of  his  progress. 
Several  of  them  yoked  their  oxen  to  his  waggons  to  drag  them 
through  some  ditfirnlt  part  of  the  roafl.  'riiere  was  a  siic- 
I’esdon  of  very  ineonvenient  aTuI  several  extremely  ditltcnlt  and 
thngerons  ascents  and  ileseents.  It  was  distressing  to  a  humane 
mim  to  see  the  paiid'nl  exertion  of  the  cattle  in  some  of  these 
jihres,  which  were  passed  in  safety,  hut  in  sight  of  the  wrecks 
4  waggons  which  had  previously  adventurerl. 

There  was  great  joy  on  all  sides  at  the  arrival  at  Dethelsdorp, 
though  he  acknowledges  a  very  sensible  disagreement  between 
the  images  fixetl  and  cherishefl  in  his  mind  in  Knrope,  and  the 
artual  first  appearance  of  the  place  and  people.  Here  he  re- 

I»Ti?jine(l  several  weeks,  actively  employed  in  investigating,  con- 
ilting,  and  projecting.  For  a  settlement  standing  conspicuous 
in  (lie  map  of  christiaiii/ed  Africa,  the  census  will  appear  some- 
fhflt  small,  2547  is  given  ns  the  number  of  Hottentots  received 
inre  the  eomiiiencement.  The  number  belonging  to  the  In- 
titutinii,  April  Ist,  1H13,  was  1052;  the  number  present  at  the 
iostitution,  608.  Of  these  94  were  men,  of  whom  forty  are 
-ported  incapable  of  public  service.  T  here  were  recorded,  as 
at  the  settlement,  239.  Many  of  the  men  l>elongi ng  to  the 
Institution  are  absent,  in  the  military  or  working  service  of 

^wrnment.  _  _ 

AtCajie-towii,  Mr.  C.  had  heard,  incredulously,  we  presume, 
^any  depositions  against  the  plac.e  and  the  people  of  this  esta- 
plishment.  As  to  the  place,  he  found  that  no  accusations  could 
Ml  be  exaggerated;  and  we  think  a  man  of  Mr.  C.’s  elastic 
N  invincibly  cheerful  spirit  was  exactly  the  proper  person  to 
hme,  after  the  long  iruhdgence  of  pleasing  imaginations,  siid- 
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•Wnly  in  \ie\t  of — a  miaoraWo,  irro^oUr  frr(\\\\\  of  partly  stan^ihir 
and  partly  fallen  Inita,  on  a  site  thus  described  : 

*  The  pmv\nd  on  nhich  it  etandf^  is  barren  in  the  extreme,  sothrt 
nothing  ^reen  is  to  be  seen  near  the  houses;  this  also  aiUls  to  the 
gloominess  of  the  village.  Neither  trees  nor  gardens  are  to  he  seen 
to  relieve  the  eyc;  but  all  this  arises  from  the  total  want  of  good 
water  on  the  ground,  except  in  the  barren  spitt  on  nhic!i  the  viilaiK 
stands.  In  consequence  of  the  miserable  appearance  of  the  village^ 
the  settlers  are  by  many  people  reported  to  be  extremely  indolent/ 

At  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  begins  the  ctiltivaH 
land  of  the  scltlcmcnt,  and  extends  Uvo  miles  along  the  hank? 
of  a  river.  The  oxen,  having  just  been  tlriven  home  for  th* 
night,  appeared  a  largt'r  assemblage  •  than  1^1  r.  (/  hafl  rrer 
before  seen,  exetqtt  in  Smitbfield. —  Many  circumstances  per¬ 
haps  of  nice  and  difticnlt  lelativc  adjustment,  are  to  be  taken 
intoaoeonnt  in  determining  the  selection,  for  such  an  Institution, 
of  one  out  of  many  localities;  but  it  is  impossible  to  road 
Mr.  Ci’s  animated  celebration  of  the  many  beautiful  situation? 
which,  in  the  course  of  bis  route  be  pronoimces  to  be  a?iapted 
for  missionary  establislunonts,  without  regretting  that  one  of 
the  primary  of  these  establislmients  should  have  found  itself 
doomoii  to  fix  its  abodes  amid  the  perpetual  destitution  of  all 
that  can  make  this  world  an  agTceable  object  of  sight. 

The  general  results  aiv  given  of  our  Author's  examination 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  <H*oiu)my  of  the  settlement.  Aaio 
the  imputed  indolence,  be  acquits  the  inhabitants  of  that  genml 

I>revalenoe  of  it  which  their  defami'rs  bad  charged.  And  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  truth  of  the  charge  to  a  certain  flegnv.  anJ 
as  applied  to  some  of  the  people,  he  extemiates  the  hla?ne  by 
representing  the  manner  in  which  the  Hottentots  are  hrou^t 
up  and  employed,  or  rather  kepi  unemployed,  by  tlie  farmers 
or  boors,  of  the  countrv. 

*  The  boor?  in  this  part  of  the  colony  arc  never  latisficd  unlcs 
they  have  twenty  or  thirty  Hottentots  running  about  them.  Tirj 
have  not  emplo^^Tnent  for  more  than  four  or  five,  except  at  ^ 
ploughing  and  reaping  seasons.  Hottentots  being  so  easily  ouliina* 
is  a  great  injuiy^  to  the  boor,  and  to  them.  Many  of  the  boors 
four  or  five  stout  sons,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  crowd  of  H!£= 
tentots  about  the  house,  have  no  occasion  to  put  their  hands  to  iS; 
work ;  wherefore  they  sir  with' their  legs  across  the  greater  part  ofSs 
day,  or  else  indulge  in  sleep  They  sometimes  bestir  themselvei^ 
shoot  for  an  hour.  In  this  way  their  days  and  years  pass  on  in  ^ 
rable  idleness.  Perhaps  the  only  thing  which  a  Hottentot  will 
to  do  during  a  whole  day,  is  to  bring  his  master's  whip  from  the  ^ 
room ;  another  will  have  to  bring  nis  mistress’s  fire-box,  and  ^ 
it  under  her  feel ;  a  third,  to  bring  two  or  three  times  wood  frou: 
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her  master’s  pine.  In  this  way  the  Hottentntf  hate  their 
|,.Vf5  0t  idleness  confirmeu  and  increased  :  the  boor’s  family  feel  life 
because  they  have  tinthing  to  do,  or  to  talk  of;  and  feeling 
c  Ive*'  inisernble,  they  endeavour  to  derive  pleasure  from  making 
miserable  also  SVere  boors  restricted  to  a  certain  number 
Hottentot  servants,  according  to  the  work  they  had  for  them,  if 
lOoM  idtinmtely  he  a  blessing  to  them,  and  to  the  poor  Hottentots. 

H  the  same  time,  were  such  a  regulation  introduced,  I  believe  it 
occasion  much  uneasiness  and  complaint,  and  their  place# 
uW  appear  deserted  for  want  of  Hottentots  to  run  about  them. 
>rt  the  famdies  of  the  l)oors  thus  compelled  by  necessity  to  put 
rc:r  hands  to  tlm  plough,  they  would  gradually  acquire  habits  of 
r  n'trv,  and  wouhf  not  be  satisfied  with  having  a  few  acre#  of  land 
Itivated  on  a  farm  of  twenty  miles  in  circumference.’ 

Somewhat  fiirthei*  on  onr  Author  has  occasion  to  advert 
Clin  to  their  total  iiHlitlerence  to  the  capabilities  of  their 
’fhe  captain  stationed  at  one  of  the  inland  military 

I,  liatl  nstonished  (he  boors  and  Hottentots,  by  tlie  con- 
lion  of  an  engine  to  raise  water  from  a  river,  by  means  of 
\  he  created,  as  it  might  almost  he  called,  a  valuable 
n  And, 

le  was  very  anxious  that  the  boor  who  lives  near  the  fort. 
il  cultivate  a  piece  of  hi#  farm  to  raise  a  little  grain  for 
;  and  as  an  inducement  to  hi#  consenting  to  the  proposal,  he 
«i  to  bring  the  water  of  two  neighbouring  fountains  to  water 
round;  but  all  his  arguments  made  no  impression  on  the 
boor,  who  said  it  would  he  bye  (or  superfluous)  trouble. 
Tould  rather  send  five  days  journey  to  purchase  flour,  than 
:  the  trouble  to  plough,  sow,  and  reap  his  own  ground.’ 

r.  C.  docs  not  say  whether,  in  wishing  it  possible  to 
pel  these  farmers  into  a  method  of  getting  some  goofl 
of  tlieir  land,  he  recollected  a  machine  we  have  in  England, 
ast  and  beneficial  efficacy,  for  such  coercion.  If  he  did, 
lienevolence  might  well  be  distressed  to  think  how  far 
f'  landed  gentry  are  placed  beyond  eflfectual  reach  of  tlv* 

migs  of  European  taxation.  If  they  could - but  there 

0  hone  for  them  for  centuries  to  come - if  they  cotdd 

raiseu  to  the  condition  of  having  to  contribute  largcH 
7  day  of  their  lives  to  the  expenses  of  tiie  heroic  game 
<^ar  on  the  grand  sCJle,  and  an  infinite  complication  of 
al  institution,  their  ground  would  sympathize  with  their 
and  learn  to  smile  in  cultivation, 
lany  enrious  particulars,  which  we  cannot  notice,  occur  in 
jonroal  of  the  tem|)orary  residence  at  Betbels^lorp.  The 
of  the  Autlior’s  comprehensive  investigations  was,  on 
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the  whole,  a  favourable  judgment  of  the  religious  and  moral 
condition  of  the  settlement ;  while  his  statements  tend  very 
much  to  repress  all  sanguine  expectations  of  rapid  advances 
in  pros|)erity  and  civilization.  There  is  a  grievous  combination 
of  hostilities  against  the  welfare  and  strength  of  the  community; 
its  miserable  local  position — the  indolent  habits  in  whieh^  most  ot 
its  members  have  been  bred  up— the  extreme  difficulty  ot  making 
such  an  allotment  of  the  laud,  or  of  the  labour,  or  oi  its  pro¬ 
duce,  as  should  most  effectually  stimulate  individual  sell-in¬ 
terest  against  this  indolence— the  excessive  demand  u})on  the 
men  for  the  military  or  other  service  of  government—  and  the 
constant  danger  of  attacks  from  CalVres  and  wild  beasts.  As  a 
remarkable  exemjditication  of  the  last  of  these  evils,  ^Ir.  C. 
mentions  being  visited  by  three  aged  Hottentot  women,  one  ol 
whom  ‘  has  had  ten  children,  but  not  one,  she  said,  died  a  na- 
‘  turul  death,  being  killed  by  lions,  tygers,  or  serpents.’ 

In  crossing  the  tract  once  inhabited  by  the  Gonaquas,  he 
finds  that  nation  to  be  now  extinct,  ‘  in  consequence  partly  of 
‘  inter-marriages  with  the  Hottentots  on  the  one  hand,  and 
‘  the  Caffres  on  the  other,  but  chiefly  by  the  murders  coni- 
‘  mitted  by  the  Caffres.’  This  savage  tribe  have  not  been  able 
to  elude  retribution.  In  traversing  a  most  beautiful  portion  of 
the  country  the  travellers  saw  the  gardens  and  the  vestiges  ot 
the  houses  of  a  recent  Caffre  population,  where  now,  says 
^Ir.  C  ‘  there  is  not  a  living  soul,  hut  stillness  every  where 
*“  reigns.’  This  state  of  peace  (perhaps  the  only  mode  ot  pa¬ 
cification  with  Caffres)  was  effected  by  some  of  the  military 
parties  of  Hottentots,  stationed  at  various  forts  through  the 
country,  under  the  command  of  British  officers.  The  secluded 
and  almost  desolate  state  in  which  these  officers  live,  in  this 
vast  wilderness,  is  repeatedly  noticed  in  terms  of  just  com- 
roiseiMtioii  by  Mr.  C.  who  did  not  give  greater  pleasure  by  his 
smlden  appearance  at  the  missionary  meeting  in  London,  than 
he  did  on  arriving  at  the  stations  of  these  officers. 

Our  Author  grudually  made  nearly  as  much  acquaintance  as 
was  desirable  with  the  brute  possessors  of  these  deserts.  With 
the  ostriches,  indeed,  the  spring *boks,  and  quachas,  he  might 
have  had  no  objection  to  a  little  more  familiarity  ;  hut  he  was 
well  content  to  be  on  terms  of  somewhat  ceremonious  distance 
with  the  buffaloes,  the  elephants,  and  the  lions.  Kveii  the 
least  uristoi  ratic  of  these  three  ranks  is  not  to  be  treated  with  a 
careless  presumption. 

Tht  buffalo  is  often  extremely  furious  when  wounded  and  not 
disabled  Should  the  person  climb  a  tree  in  order  to  escape,  he  is 
‘'r  from  being  out  of  danger,  for  the  buffalo  will  run  with  violence 
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and  strike  the  tree  with  his  massy  horns,  which  cover  as  with  a 
helmet  the  crown  of  his  head ;  the  stroke  of  which  will  so  sliake 
the  largest  trees,*  as  to  require  a  tirin  hold  indeed  to  prevent  the 
person  from  falling  to  the  ground,  and  being  consequently  tossed 
into  the  air  by  the  horns  of  the  enraged  animal.'  p.  231. 

Kleplnnts  were  seen  sometimes,  but  a  most  marked  and  res- 
))octfiil  deportment  was  maintained  towards  them,  from  appre- 
liension  of  their  power.  Assuretlly,  Mr.  C.  has  seldom  been 
in  a  more  over-awed  and  unaggressive  state  of  feeling,  with 
regard  to  terrestrial  agents,  than  when,  after  crossing  Huifalo 
Jliver,  be  saw  the  very  fresh  track  of  elephants,  the  impression 
of  the  foot  of  one  of  which  was  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  in  tlie 
narrow  steep  path  from  the  bank,  where,  had  they  hap|)ened  to 
come  down  at  the  time,  the  caravan  would  have  been  utterly 
destroyed.  Lions  were  seen  often,  sometimes  several  in  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  armed  men  were  numerous  enough  to  venture 
in  a  few  instances  to  wage  war  on  them.  The  party  was  too 
large  and  made  too  much  noise  and  exhibition  to  be  in  much 
danger  of  an  attack  on  its  colle<*tive  encampment  or  march  ; 
but  in  a  number  of  instances  straggling  individuals  had  very 
narrow  escapes.  No  stories  are  more  entertaining  than  those 
of  such  adventures.  Mention  is  made  in  one  place  of  a  Hottentot, 
not  indeed  one  of  our  Author’s  party,  who  was  sleeping  in  the 
night  in  a  tree,  and  (it  is  not  known  what  he  was  dreaming  of) 
foil  down  on  a  lion  that  had  lain  down  to  sleep  under  it.  The 
startled  beast  sprang  to  some  distance,  and  kept  that  distance 
long  enough  to  allow  the  assailant  to  recover  his  position  in  the 
tree, — perfectly  content,  probably,  that  there  should  be  but 
one  such  exploit  recorded  in  his  history.  This,  if  the  story 
was  literally  true,  (and  Mr.  C.  does  not  hint  any  doubt,)  was 
one  of  those  incidents,  now  and  then  occurring,  which  seem  to 
bear  upon  them  a  moral  certainty  of  having  happened  but  once 
since  the  beginning  of  time. 

I'lie  first  decided  hostilities  with  this  formidable  tribe,  in  an 
attack  of  the  musketeers  of  the  party  on  a  lion  and  lioness, 
couched  for  observation  in  the  reeds  at  a  very  short  distance, 
must  have  been  a  strange  novelty  to  the  Minister  of  Kingstaiid 
Chapel,  and  vividly  playful  on  his  nerves,  notwithstanding  that 
he  might  know  there  are,  any  day  or  night,  a  great  number 
of  animals,'  not  less  deadly,  though  of  a  different  shape,  lurking 
'or  prowling  for  prey  within  a  short  distance  of  that  chapel,  and 
of  his  usual  residence.  One  or  two  volleys  were  fatal  to  the 


♦  This  is  evidently  a  very  negligent  expression.— AV;  .' 
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lioness;  the  lion  was  woun»lo<l  but  able  to  retreat.  At  one  sta¬ 
tion  a  yoiincr  lion  was  shewn  <is  a  curiosity. 

‘  A  person  in  the  neighbourhood  had  lately  shot  its  father;  on 
seeing  which  the  lioness  sprang  from  her  den  upon  the  murderer  of 
her  mate,  and  in  an  instant  laid  him  on  the  ground  and  began  to 
tear  him  ;  his  brother  who  was  near,  fired  his  musket  on  her,  and 
the  ball  penetrating  the  animars  throat  brought  her  to  the  ground, 
and  rescued  the  poor  man  from  the  jaws  of  death,  but  not  before  he 
was  terribly  lacerated.  In  this  way  the  young  lion  was  obtained.  I 
saw  the  skins  of  its  parents.  That  of  the  male  is  black  at  the 
shoulders  and  part  of  the  back,  which  is  rather  unusual  in  that  part 
of  Africa.  The  hair  lian^ing  from  the  head  and  neck  is  about  twelve 
inches  long,  and  as  the  lion  has  power  to  make  his  hair  stand  erect, 
this  one,  wlicn  alive,  must  have  had  a  terrifying  appearance.* 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  how  kindly  Mr.  C.  was  wcl- 
coiued,  and  lor  a  little  while  detained,  at  Graaf  Reynet.  He 
hail  travelled  tor  a  consulerahle  time  near  the  border  of  Caf- 
fraria,  hut  he  was  now  leuviii(r  it  far  to  the  east,  and  advancing^ 
fast  towards  the  northern  limit  of  a  colony  as  waste  and  desolate, 
with  respei't  to  human  inhabitauts,  almost  as  Death  himself 
could  wish  to  reiirn  over.  The  view  of  the  boundless  solitudes 
disagrtvs  violently  with  our  Author’s  cheerful,  social  disposition. 
We  find  him  again  and  again  ileploringthat  so  many  fine  tracts 
which  he  passed  over  should  not  be  po)>ulous  with  men.  We 
will  acknowledge  some  defect  of  sympathy  here.  Uidess  men 
were  l»etter  than  they  are  found,  in  the  mass,  to  he  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  (excepting,  perhaps,  the  Feroc  Islands,  and  Iceland,) 
we  do  not  comprehend  how  he  is  to  justify  his  wish  for  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  this  vast  stillness,  quietness,  and  silence, — solemn, 
as  bringing  tlie  apprehension  of  an  invisible  omnipresent  Being 
more  directly  and  simply  on  the  mind,  and  sublime,  by  the  im¬ 
measurable  extent  of  their  prevalence— into  the  din  of  populous 
eitit*s  and  frequented  roads.  L<'t  him  but  reflect  a  luoineut. 
How  small  in  comparison  is  the  portion  of  moral  evil  dilFuscd 
over  these  silent  plains  and  hills  !  From  these  expanded  field? 
of  Nature,  no  insults,  no  curses  and  blasphemies,  are  flung  at 
Heaven.  Here  the  physical  elements  are  not  perverted  to  the 
endless  purposes  of  wicked  ingenuity.  Here,  there  are  not 
millions  of  beings  not  knowing,  or  knowing  but  to  neglect  aad 
despise,  the  grand  object  of  their  existence,  and  becoming, 
through  each  added  year  and  day  of  their  abode  on  earth  les? 
tit  for  a  happy  removal  from  it.  Where  is  it  that  our  Author 
would  find  the  scene  to  which  he  could  wish  this  vast  wilderness 
to  bo  assimilated  }  Where  is  it  that,  exulting  in  the  infinity  of 
Uie  human  crowd,  he  would  take  his  stand  ?  at  Rekin  -  at  Be¬ 
nares— at  the  temple  of  Jaggcniaut— at  Coiistaiitinople— at 
.Madrid-^n  the  brow  of  Montmartre— ou  the  monument  of 
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i^ondon  ?  Wliich  of  these  would  be  the  scene  to  look  upon  aiul 
deplore  the'. solitude  of  the  African  regions?  On  which  of  these 
awful  assemblad^es  couM  he  thou^htiully  look,  without  beio^ 
overwhelme<i  with  the  conviction  of  the  dreadful  fact,  that  the 
^rcat  preponderatinji^  proportion  of  IIkmu  are  at  war  with  their 
Creator  ?  -  while  unnumbered  myriads  of  them  are  burning  and 
ra^'iiiii;  in  deadly  competition  with  one  another.  And  is  it  with 
sucli  a  race  that  he  could  wish  to  invade  the  profound  quiet  of 
those  deserts?  Why  did  he  not  rather  feci  an  insuppressible 
elation  of  spirit  to  think  that  there  he  could  look  over  so  ample 
a  rei^ion  unoccupied  by  sin  ? 

Mr.  C.  docs  not,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  expressly  qualify  his 
wish  to  see  human  beings  swarming  over  the  tracts  now  to 
solitary,  by  the  condition  that  they  should  be  predominantly  ^ood. 
It  is,  in  the  first  instance,  simply  a  population  that  he  demands. 
His  enthusiasm  for  missions  would  seem  to  be  such  that  he 
would  be  desirous  to  have  Africa  crowded  with  human  beings, 
such  as  human  beings  generally  are,  for  the  sake  of  that  pro> 
portion  of  them  which  missions  might  be  made  the  means  of 
converting  into  Christians. 

We  do  not  all  this  while  forget,  that  even  these  enormous 
African  w  astes  are  in  a  small  degree  defi'ctive  in  that  profound 
solitude  and  stillness  indicative  of  the  absence  of  moral  evil. 
Even  they  contain  what  may  he  called  a  population,  barbarous 
and  wretched  enough,  of  Cailres  and  Bushmen,  who  do  what 
they  can  towards  keeping  their  country  faithfully  in  the  grand 
relationship  of  depravity  with  the  other  divisions  of  tlie  earth  ; 
but  this  population  is  so  inconceivably  diminutive,  that  it  gives, 
if  we  may  so  express  it,  hut  a  very  slight  tinge  of  moral  colour 
to  tliis  vast  domain  of  Nature.  How  diminutive  it  is  may  be 
imagined  from  the  fact,  that  in  co!n))letely  crossing  what  is 
named  the  Bushmen’s  (’ountry,  by  a  somewhat  winding  route 
of  about  two  hundred  miles,  the  party,  ‘  did  not  meet  with  one 

*  human  being,’  excepting  one  family  on  the  day  they  entered  it. 
‘  That  even  the  part  where  we  crossed  it,’  says  Mr.  C.  ‘  has 
^  some  inhabitants  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  remains  of  huts 
‘  which  we  discovered  in  two  or  three  places  ;  but  their  number 
‘  must  be  very  small.  It  lills  the  mind  with  regret  to  sec  sa 
‘  Urge  and  beautiful  a  portion  of  Hod’s  earth  so  destitute  of 
‘  population,  and  to  think  of  its  producing  year  alter  year  pro- 
‘  vender  to  support  millions  of  cattle,  whilst  only  a  few  wild 

*  beasts  roam  over  it.  Many  of  the  ways  of  God  seem  inscrutable, 
‘  and  the  permission  of  this  seems  to  be  one  of  them.’  When 
any  fact  in  the  Divine  government  of  the  world  is  prononnceil 
with  emphasis  to  be  ‘  inscrutable,'  there  is  an  implication  that 
had  the  opposite  of  that  fact  existed,  it  would  have  been  much 
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more  within  tlie  compass  of  our  understanding^.  But  \toM 
there  have  been  less  of  what  defies  that  understanding,  in  an 
appointment  of  the  Divine  government,  which  should  have  made 
the  regions  in  question  the  abode  of  crowding  millions  of  guilty 
beings,  than  there  is  in  the  actual  appointment  jLvhich  has  kept 
that  part  of  the  earth  so  clear  of  them  ? 

From  the  single  Bushman  family  which  they  saw,  the  tra-  ’ 
vellers  obtained  a  young  man  as  a  guide,  who  was  of  very 
great  service  to  them  in  a  wilderness  where  roads  are  as  much 
out  of  the  question  as  cities.  This  ’  young  barbarian  was  very 
properly  made  the  subject  of  some  moral  experiments,  which 
tlisplayed,  in  a  curious  and  melancholy  light,  the  total  destitution 
of  every  thing  that  could  be  called  moi^  intelligence;  though 
Mr.C.  must  certainly  make  the  worst  of  him  in  describing  him 
as  totally  destitute  of  the  idea  of  good  and  bad  in  conduct.  He 
represented  his  nation  as  addicted  to  quarrelling  and  murder 
among  themselves.  This  quarrelling  necessarily  implied  that 
they  accused  one  another  of  doing  something  wrong,  or  ba<l. 
From  what  was  heard  of  the  Bushmen,  and  the  very  little  that 
was  seen  of  them,  it  should  seem  that  they  have  more  vivacity 
than  the  Hottentots,  who  have  also  less  faculty  and  enterprise 
than  the  Caffres.  It  remains  to  be  proved  which  of  them  will 
be  the  most  available  as  missionaries ;  but  we  think  it  will  not 
be.  eusy  to  obtain  from  any  of  them  a  better  preacher  than 
Boosak,  one  of  the  Hottentot  servants  in  this  expedition.  In 
addressing  a  mixed  company  of  Hottentot  slaves  and  Bushmen, 
he  gave  a  strikingly  rational  description  of  the  effect  of  re¬ 
ligion  on  his  own  mind,  and  of  his  transition  from  brute  fear¬ 
lessness,  through  the  cowardice  caused  by  conscience,  to  re¬ 
ligious  courage.  W  e  have  never  seen  a  more  remarkable, 
we.  had  almost  said  more  eloquent  extract  from  a  barbarian 
sermon. 

‘  Before  the  Missionaries  came  to  us,  w  e  were  as  ignorant  of  every 
thing  as  you  are  now.  I  thought  that  I  was  the  same  as  a  beast ; 
that  when  1  died  there  would  be  an  end  of  me;  but  after  hearing 
them,  1  found  I  had  a  soul  that  must  be  happy  or  miserable  for  ever, 
'llicn  I  became  afraid  to  die.  1  was  afraid  to  take  a  gun  into  my 
liand  lest  it  should  kill  me,  or  to  meet  a  serpent  lest  it  should  bite 
me.  I  was  afraid  then  to  go  to  the  hills  to  hunt  lions  or  elephants  lest 
they  should  devour  me.  Hut  when  1  heard  of  the  Son  of  God 
having  come  into  the  world  to  die  for  sinners,  all  that  fear  went  away. 
1  look  my  gun  again,  and  without  fear  of  death  went  to  hunt  lions, 
and  tygers,  and  elephants.  You  shall  soon  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
Uught  the  same  things. ’ 

This  part  of  tlie  discourse  was  quite  ad  hominetn  to  the 
Bukhineu,  as  they  are  said  to  be  greatly  afraid  of  lions;  not 
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without  some  little  cause,  for  it  is  atlirmcd  that  these  tremendous 
epicures  eat  more  Bushmen  than  sheo|>,  in  consequence  of  a 
special  partiality  to  their  Hesh  ;  ‘  insomuch  that  were  a  lion  to 
‘  tiiul  a  white  man  and  a  Bushman  asleep  to^etlier,  he  would  take 
‘  the  Bushman  hy  preference.’  The  Hottentots  asserted  this 
special  likin*^  to  liave  ^rown  from  the  j)racticc  of  the  Bushmen 
of  ‘  throwins^  their  children  to  the  lion  to  })reserve  themselves  !’ 
The  lions,  it  may  presumed,  are  better  pleased  with  the  sis^ht 
of  their  persons  than  the  owners  of  those  persons,  it  seems, 
arc  disposed  to  be ;  for  tlicy  all  manitested  u^reat  dislike  to 
what  they  were  shewn  in  looking-glasses,  and  not  at  all  the 
less  after  being  perfectly  convinced  by  the  curious  experiments 
they  carefully  made,  that  it  was  ])osiuvely  themselves  they  saw 
there.  Not  one  of  the  Bushman  family  had  n  name  except  the 
father,  who  had  an  appellation  signifying  Old  /^>//.  'I'licir 
arms  are  hows  and  arrows;  their  l)ow-slrings  being  made  of 
tlic  entrails  of  animals,  are  liable  to  stretch  and  break  in  wet 
weather.  Bain  was  tluncfore  regarded  hy  the  travellers  as  a 
security  against  every  attack  from  (he  Bushnni',  supposing 
them  to  he  hovering  near  with  malicious  intentiou  ;  whereas,  in 
CalVraria,  the  same  circumstance  would  have  been  an  occasion 
of  danger,  ‘  because  the  Call’res  know  that  wet  and  damj)  weather 
^  aflects  powder,  hut  docs  no  injury  to  their  assagays  or 
‘  spears.’ 

The  general  features  of  the  country  during  this  long  march 
to  the  north,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  romantic,  though  con¬ 
siderable  mountains  are  sometimes  mentioned,  'riiere  was  in 
one  place  a  hill  partly  composed  of  a  stone  resembling  (lie  black 
lead  of  wliich  pencils  are  made.  This  substance  ‘  the  Boot- 
‘chiianas  and  others  grind  to  powder,  and  use  in  (he  same  way 
‘  as  hair  powder  is  used  in  England.’  The  reilstoiie  with  vvhieli 
‘  the  surrounding  nations  paint  their  bodies  comes  also  from  this 
‘hill.’  The  widely  extended  and  permanent  fashion  of  rouge  and 
hair-powiler  among  tliese  gentlefolks,  has  rendered  this  Blink 
or  Shining  Mountain  a  place  of  great  resort  from  time  imme¬ 
morial.  The  hill  is  pronounced  to  be  of  volcanic  origin. 
Mr.  C.  entered  a  great  way  into  a  large  and  gloomy  cavern 
there. 

A  scarcity  of  water  and  grass,  w'hicli  several  times  compelh'd 
the  oxen  to  travel  the  whole  day  without  food  or  drink,  was  at 
length  compensated,  not  to  say  revenged,  hy  a  furious  rush  of 
the  cattle  and  the  men  into  the  (Jrcat  or  Orange  Biver,  which 
flows  westward  into  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  is  as  broad, 
Ht  the  place  where  they  struck  it,  as  the  Thames  at  London 
bridge.  The  crossing  of  it  was  a  diflicult,  but  a  very  animating 
adventure;  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  of  June,  they  were 
VoL.  IV.  N.  S.  N 
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aU  safe  in  Griqualanil,  in  hi^h  spirits  for  pusliin^  the  enter¬ 
prise  boldly  forward  to  Latfakoo,  a  city  on  the  confines  ol  the 
African  terra  incognita,  lor  a  ^Ir.  Hiircliel  is  named  as  the 
only  1‘iiiropeaii  now  alive  who,  previously  to  Mr.  C.  ‘  had  visited 
‘  the  city  where  it  now  stuiuis.  The  same  people  once  lived 
‘  three  or  four  davs’ journey  nearer  the  colony,  and  there  they 
‘  were  visited  by  Messrs,  ^rruyter,  Vaiiderlin^en,  and  «lan/.’ — - 
Ueinote,  and  uncouth,  and  slijrhtly  known  as  are  the  localities 
ill  our  Author’s  route,  he  is  in  most  laudable  haste  to  familiarize 
them  to  the  imat^inations  of  the  Society  at  home,  and  of  hU 
t'van^elical  countrymen  of  the  north,  by  the  names  he  confers 
u|Hm  them  :  thus  we  have  Hardcastle  Fountain,  Border’s  Plain, 
Burder’s  Lake,  Wilks’s  Plain,  Ewiuf^’s  Fountain,  Reyncr’s 
Mountains,  Rowland-llill-dorp,  Stevens’s  Fountain,  Townsend’s 
I’ountain,  Waugh’s  Fountain,  Pellatt’s  Plain,  Cowie’s  Foun¬ 
tain,  Shrubsole  Fountain,  and  Haldanean  Mountains.  We 
need  not  care  how  our  Rennels  and  Pinkertons  may  like  this 
geographical  nomenclature. 

'fills  diligent  association  of  familiar  and  favourite  names 
with  every  remarkable  spot  in  the  journey,  and  the  approach  to 
Lattakoo,  almost  to  its  gates,  had  however  no  cftect  in  advance; 
itilid  not  obviate  or  lessen  the  strangeness  of  the  first  imjiressioii 
felt  at  the  arrival  at  the  city. 

‘  On  descending  the  hill  towards  this  African  city,  ue  were  rather 
surprised  that  no  person  was  to  be  seen  in  any  direction,  except  two 
or  three  boys.  Though  come  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  houses, 
still  no  inhahitant  appeared.  WTien  any  w  aggon  got  to  the  entrance 
of  the  principal  street  or  lane,  a  man  appeared,  and  made  signs  for 
us  to  follow  him.  Proceeding  amidst  the  houses,  every  thing  re¬ 
mained  as  still  as  if  the  city  had  been  forsaken  of  its  inhabitants : 
this  was  the  ciise  till  wc  came  opposite  to  the  King*s  house,  when  we 
were  conducted  into  a  square,  formed  by  bushes  and  branches  ot 
trees  laid  one  above  another,  in  w  hich  were  several  hundreds  of  people 
assembled,  and  a  number  of  tall  men  with  spears,  drawm  up  in  mi¬ 
litary  order  on  the  north  side  of  the  square.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  square  was  filled  with  men,  w’omcn,  and  children,  who  poured 
in  from  all  quarters  to  the  number  of  a  thousand  or  more.  The 
noise  of  so  many  tongues,  bawling  with  all  their  might,  was  rather 
contounding,  afler  being  so  long  accustomed  to  the  stillness  of  the 
wilderness.  We  were  soon  separated,  and  lost  sight  of  each  other 
m  die  crowd.  At  first  the  woman  and  children  fled  if  we  only 
lookoil  at  them,  but  they  gradually  bcciime  bolder.  I  observed  some 
of  the  children,  whose  heads  I  had  stroked,  throwing  themselves 
in  my  way  that  I  might  do  it  again ;  when  they  looked  to  their  more 
timid  companions  as  if  they  liud  said,  Are  not  we  courageous  ?  The 
crowd  so  increased  that  w  e  could  hardly  find  out  each  other,  and 
wondered  wdicn  we  should  he  permitted  to  take  some  refreshment. 
^Vc  adopteda  scheme  which  after  a  while  answ  ered  our  purpose ; 
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we  drew  up  the  waggons  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and  placed  our 
tent  in  the  centre.  We  were  introduced  to  IMunaneots  the  uncle,  and 
to  Salakootoo  the  brother,  of  the  late  king  Mallayabang,  who  stood  in 
the  midst  of  the  spearmen.  A  house  in  the  square,  used  by  them 
for  some  public  purpose,  was  assigned  to  us  for  a  kitchen.  On 
getting  into  our  tent,  a  crowd  of  the  chief  men  followed  us  and  filled 
the  tent  to  the  outside,  and  the  square  formed  by  our  waggons  was 
like  a  bee  hive,  in  which  the  confused  noise  rendered  conversation 
almost  inipossible.  On  something  being  put  down  on  our  table,  we 
were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  crowd  immediately  retire. 
Whether  this  proceeded  from  a  sense  of  decorum,  or  in  consequence 
of  orders  from  Munaneets,  the  uncle  and  deputy  of  the  king,  I 
could  not  learn.*  p. 

The  description  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  of 
this  city  is  a  highly  entertaining  and  animated  part  of  the  book. 
They  are  removed  considerably  beyond  the  state  of  absolute 
savages  ;  though  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  attained  beyond 
the  first  degree  of  tbr*  barbarian  state.  The  city  is  divided  into 
a  number  of  districts  or  wards,  to  each  of  which  there  is  a 
head-man.  Some  modification  of  royalty  inheres  in  one  family, 
of  which  the  Chief  has  very  considerable  though  if  does  not 
appear  whether  defined  authority.  There  are  some  kinds  of 
manufacture  among  the  people,  and  they  supply  the  deficiency 
of  the  resources  they  possess  in  cattle  and  hunting,  by  sowing 
and  reaping  some  proportion  of  their  ground.  \>'lrat  was  least 
to  be  expected,  there  is  a  good  degree  of  cleanliness  about  their 
persons  and  their  town.  A  great  |)or(ion  of  gaiety  might  be 
attributed  to  their  character,  if  the  appearance  of  things  at  tlie 
particular  time  of  Mr.  C.’s  visit  migiit  he  taken  as  a  fair  ami 
simple  exhibition,  hut  that  ajipeais  to  have  been  a  period  pe¬ 
culiarly  devoted  to  games  and  frolic,  in  celebration  of  an  annual 
circumcision.  'Fhese  games  consisted  chiefly  in  dancing,  in  va¬ 
rious  modes,  accompanied  with  singing^screaniing,  and  all  possihl 
violences  of  vociferation.  I'lie  women  appear  to  liave  hern  ex¬ 
clusively  the  performers,  the  young  ones  having  tlie  larger  share. 
No  rank  was  lielil  to  be  degraded  by  mingling  in  the  tumult,  for 
even  (juvens,  uiul  the  ladies  of  the  city  magistrates,  contributed 
personally  to  the  ujiroar.  Several  of  the  methods  of  ilancing 
will  deserve  the  consideration  of  the  managers  of  the  (Ijiera  in 
our  metropolis  ;  for  example, 

•  The  w’omen  formed  themselves  into  a  solid  body  with  the 
girls  in  the  middle  of  them.  Then  a  rope  made  of  skin  was  tied 
round  the  whole  company,  and  they  danced  in  a  solid  mass,  those 
at  one  end  pulling  those  at  the  other  to  the  side  of  the  court,  after 
"hich  the  others  prevailed,  and  dragged  them  by  main  ibree  to  the 
other  side,  dancing  the  whole  time  with  tumultuous  noise.  I  ’pou  a 
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ftigniil  given,  the  whole  fled  and  were  instantly  out  of  sight.  All 
this  time  the  men  sat  conversing  together,  apparently  unconcerned 
about  what  was  going  forward.’  p.  257. 

Another  mode  or  two  for  the  deliberations  in  the  Hay- 
Market., 

‘  The  women  brought  the  girls,  most  fantastically  dressed,  and 
when  a  circle  was  formed,  about  four  and  twenty  women,  daubed 
with  white  spots  of  paint,  in  imitation  of  leopards,  entered  and 
danced  for  some  time.  Next  entered  a  woman  dressed  entirely  in 
straw,  so  that  nothing  but  her  bands  wTre  visible.  She  had  much 
the  appearance  of  a  bear  walking  on  bis  hind  legs.  There  was  much 
shouting,  laughing,  and  clapping  of  hands,  at  this  part  of  the  en¬ 
tertainment.*  p.  261. 

Amid  this  long  and  riotous  gala,  Mr.  C.’s  encampment  in 
the  square  served  these  frolickers,  vvbeu  they  pleased,  as  a  change 
of  amusement;  and  though  often  tired  of  them,  be  was  himself 
sometimes  amused,  jiarticularly  by  an  association  of  phllologers 
that  undertook  to  teach  him  the  language. 

‘  There  was  a  clever  girl  about  ten  years  of  age,  whose  name  was 
Sehoiya,  who  frequently  visited  our  waggons.  She  sometimes  tried 
to  teach  me  a  few  of  their  w'ords.  This  day  she  introduced  three  of 
her  companions,  whose  names  were  Heylobally,  Kaadje,  and  Mama, 
'fbey  all  became  my  teachers,  and  no  doubt  considered  me  a  dull 
scholar,  for  I  seldom  pronounced  a  word  so  as  to  please  them ;  but 
it  was  their  own  fault,  for  no  sooner  had  one  uttered  half  a  word 
than  the  other  three  caught  it,  and  called  it  out  as  loud  as  if  they 
had  supposed  me  as  deaf  ns  a  rock.  By  this  confusion  of  tongues 
I  could  make  nothing  of  their  teaching,  and  though  I  was  the  only 
one  present  who  perceived  the  cause,  I  could  not  explain  it  to  them 
for  want  of  a  knowledge  of  their  language.’ — ‘  IVIy  young  friend 
Sehoiya,  in  the  morning,  introduced  to  me  four  more  of  her  com¬ 
panions,  Euclitzce,  Demaymoy,  Tsai,  and  Nakaye ;  all  were  from 
nine  to  eleven  years  of  lage,  and  their  features  and  figure  completely 
European,  only  they  were  black.* 

This  last  mentioned  circumstance  is  very  remarkable;  but 
why  is  this  all  the  information  afforded  }  VVhat  is  the  impli¬ 
cation  }  Is  it  meant  that  tlie  Kuropeau  form  and  features  of 
these  girls  formed  a  striking  singularity  in  the  place  ?  Or  should 
we  conclude  that  they  w'oro  remarkable  only  as  being  a  little 
more  completely  European  than  the  rest  of  the  people  ?  What¬ 
ever  was  the  cast  of  their  visages,  they  were  not  disposed,  like 
the  Bushmen,  to  declare  war  against  the  looking-glass.  Mr.  C. 
was  one  day  quite  wearied  out  with  holding  it  up  to  them  in 
long  ami  crowding  succession  :  they  went  away  very  much 
plea'«etl  as  well  as  wondering.  But  is  not  their  surprise  at  such 
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an  effect  a  very  striking  iiuUeation  of  the  slate  of  the  eoiintry 
with  respect  to  water  ?  It  would  seem  quite  impossible  that  any 
people  accustomed  to  the  sii^ht  of  clear  water,  should  he  so 
amaxed  at  the  retlecliou  of  any  other  mirror.  Uut,  certainly, 
we  are  not  ^oing  to  carry  the  iufereiice  the  lenj^th  of  assuming 
that  it  can  never  have  hapjHuied  to  them  to  bend  over  Ji  surface* 
of  water  clear  enoutjh  to  give  them  hack  a  lively  image  of 
themselves. 

It  should  seem  that  the  chiefs  of  this  trihe  ^as  is  the  case  in 
many  other  tribes  and  nations)  knew  their  station  and  authority 
to  be  secured  on  better  grounds  than  any  exercise  of  wisdom  on 
their  part,  as  they  could  without  the  smallest  np[)rehension  of 
disaffection  or  revolt  tix  this  large  population  down  upon  a' site 
destiiute  of  the  important  clement  just  mentioned  ;  for  the  town 
is  supplied  from  some  little  and  delicient  wells  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile. 

‘  From  fifty  to  a  hundred  women  are  to  be  found  at  these  little 
wells  from  morning  to  evening.  By  ten-  in  the  morning  all  the  water 
that  has  been  collected  during  the  night  is  taken  away,  so  that  all 
who  come  later  must  gradually  obtain  it  as  it  rises  from  the  spring. 
No  person  having  a  head-ache  should  approach  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  this  well,  the  tongue-uproar  is  so  great.’ 

Excessive  noise  indeed  appears  to  be  among  the  first  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  to  these  people. 

‘  It  is  very  difficult  to  know,  when  they  are  talking,  whether  they 
are  in  a  rage  or  in  good  humour.  I  had  generally, to  listen  whether 
they  laughed  or  not  before  I  could  determine,  if  not  in  sight  of  their 
countenances ;  for  when  they  become  the  least  interested  in  what 
they  are  saying,  they  speak  with  all  their  might,  as  if  addressing 
people  at  a  great  distance.* 

Mentioning  an  iij)rour  that  was  raised  merely  in  frolic,  he  says 
‘  the  greatest  scufile  in  the  streets  of  London  deserves  to  he 
‘  called  stillness  comj)arcd  to  it.’  On  several  occasions  the 
women  were  heard  rating  the  men  in  a  good  style  of  melody. 
Perhaps  the  season  of  tlie  games  constituted  a  kind  of  Satur¬ 
nalia  for  the  women;  but  at  the  same  time  we  should  be  apt 
to  infer  from  the  very  circumstance  of  their  being  the  chief  per¬ 
formers  in  a  ceremonial  so  inq)ortant  as  this  must  be  deemed  to 
the  liveliness  of  the  city,  that  they  arc  not  likely  to  be  held 
habitually  in  a  state  of  excessive  contempt  or  oppression.  It 
is  true  the  men  did  not,  our  Author  says,  take  any  notice  of 
the  women,  out  of  doors,  and  he  bad  not  the  means  of  knowing 
how  they  were  treated  at  home ;  but  lie  says,  ‘  the  women  do  not 
‘  appear  under  any  restraint  in  the  presence  of  the  men,  but  are 
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*  Ircr.  anci  cheerful.'  ^Vith  respect  to  laboiirj  it  ^ould  be  too 
luiich  to  exp<‘ct  that  a  barbarian  economy  should  not  assign  to 
llicm  the  heavier  share. 

•  It  is  the  province  of  the  women  to  build  their  houses,  to  dig  the 
fields,  to  sow  and  reap ;  and  that  of  the  men  to  milk  the  cows,  make 
ihcir  clothes,  and  go  to  war.* 

‘  The  women  are  the  farmers.  Even  the  queen  di^s  the  ground  along 
with  the  oihtr  females.  The  instrument  they  use  is  a  kind  of  pick¬ 
axe.  'rhev  all  sing  while  at  work,  and  btrike  the  ground  with  their 
axes  Mccording  to  time,  so  that  no  one  gives  a  stroke  more  than 
another;  thus  they  make  labour  an  amusement.* 

‘  The  royal  family  were  at  dinner,  in  the  corner  of  their  yard, 
outside  of  the  house  The  King’s  distinction  seemed  to  consist  in 
his  sitting  next  the  pot  that  contained  the  boiled  beans,  on  which 
they  were  dining,  and  having  the  only  spoon  we  saw,  with  which  he 
helped  limiself  and  his  friends,  by  putting  a  portion  into  each  hand 
as  it  WHS  held  out  to  him.  One  of  the  princesses  was  employed  in 
cutting,  with  an  axe,  a  dried  paunch  into  small  pieces,  and  putting 
them  into  a  pot  to  be  boiled,  either  to  complete  that  repast,  or  to 
serve  for  another,  soon  after.  One  of  Mateebe’s  (the  King’s) 
listers  was  cutting  up  a  filthy-looking  piece  of  flesh  and  putting  it 
into  the  same  pot.  C'ortainly  *  an  Englishman  would  be  dying  for 
want  of  food,  before  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  king 
of  l.atiukoo.  i  hesc  people  are  far  from  possessing  nice  stomachs, 
for  they  can  eat,  with  relish,  the  flesh  of  elephants,  lions,  tygers, 
camel-leopards,  quachas,  6cc.*  p.  288. 

His  Majt'sty  King  IVlateehe  was  out  on  a  hunting  expedition 
at  tlic  time  of  Mr.  C.'s  arrival,  and  continued  so  a  good  many 
days.  Th  is  interval,  of  the  length  of  which  ]\lr.  C.  became 
rather  impatient  at  last,  gave  opportunity  for  a  great  variety  of 
conversations,  of  course  hy  means  of  hut  moderately  qualifled 
interpreters,  w  ith  many  of  the  principal,  as  well  as  other  persons, 
of  the  city;  in  which  intercourse  it  was  endeavoured  to  convey 
some  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  errand  on  which  the  travellers 
were  come,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  whether  the-e  pagans  had 
any  ideas  analogous  to  religion.  Some  of  them  sometimes  at¬ 
tended  the  worship  of  the  party,  and  on  being  informed  that  they 
prayed  to  the  (ireat  Being,  one  of  them  said,  ‘  they  believed 
‘  there  was  a  CJreat  Being,  but  they  did  not  know  himVior  they 
^  had  never  seen  him.’  The  same  benighted  confession  of  faith 
was  afterwards  made  hy  Mateebe  :  ‘  1  believe  there  is  a  God  who 
‘  made  all  things,  who  gives  prosperity,  sickness,  and  death,  but 
‘  1  do  not  know  him.*  On  this  acknowledgement  of  the  first 
principle  jMr.  C.  observes,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  ‘the 
‘  knowledge  he  has  undoubtedly  came  from  the  missionary  sU- 

*  lu»n  at  Klaar  Water.*  It  is  possible  the  fact  may  be  soj  bat 
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Mirely  it  was  not  to  be  asserteil  on  mere, presumption.  We  wish 
the  very  defective  means  of  intereiiaiigin^  ideas  had  enabled  ouir 
Author  to  investigate  a  little  way  back  the  history  of  this  tenet 
among  these  people.  In  a  conversation  with  IVlahootoo,  thesu- 
perior  of  the  two  queens,  lie  was  asked  by  her,  ‘  evidently,’  lie 
says,  ‘as  things  she  had  formerly  thought  of,  “Will  people 

*  “  who  are  dead  rise  up  again  ?”  “  Is  God  under  the  earth,  or 

*  “  where  is  he  ?”  ’  INlr.  C.  questioned  some  of  them  on  the  origin 
of  mankind  ; — 

*  They  said  they  came  from  some  country  beyond  them,  pointing 
to  the  North,  which  is  the  direction  in  which  Judea  lies.  That  two 
men  came  out  of  the  water,  the  one  rich,  having  plenty  of  cattle, 
the  other  poor,  having  only  dogs.  One  lived  by  oxen,  the  other 
by  hunting.  One  of  them  fell,  and  the  mark  of  his  foot  is  on  a  rock 
tu  this  day.’ 

The  most  intelligent  jicrson  of  them  was  asked  their  reason 
for  the  practice  of  circumcision  ;  he  said  it  came  to  them  from 
father  to  son.  The  information  given  liini  coiieerniiig  its  origin 
seemed  to  interest  him  and  his  associates,  and  they  appeared 
very  anxious  to  fix  in  their  memories  the  names  of  Ahraluim, 
Ishmael,  and  Isaac,  trying  to  repeat  the  names,  over  and  over 
again,  looking  to  the  Europeans  for  correction  if  they  pro¬ 
nounced  any  of  them  wrong.  On  tlie  whole,  they  appeared  to 
take  an  impression  very  strongly  in  favour  of  the  superior  il¬ 
lumination  of  the  strangers:  even  the  King  was  overheard 
saying  to  some  of  his  people,  ‘  These  men  have  been  born  before 
us— they  know  more  than  we — they  make  us  dumb.’ 

The  King’s  arrival  in  liis  capital  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  bis  admitting  missionaries 
to  instruct  bis  subjects.  He  made  a  number  of  objections,  the 
answers  to  which  were  admitted  w  ith  a  facility  which  appeared 
to  prove  he  had  not  any  very  serious  dislike  to  the  proposition. 
His  ultimatum  was,  ‘  Send  instructors,  and  I  will  be  a  father 
‘  to  them.’  He  readily  appreliended  the  avowed  object  of  tlie 
proposed  residence  of  missionaries,  and  must  have  been  con¬ 
vinced  that  instruction  really  was  intended  to  be  their  employ¬ 
ment  ;  but  the  disinterested  motive  of  the  project  was  quite 
beyond  his  understanding  ;  for  some  time  after  his  gracious  act 
ef  permission,  he  said,  “  Whenever  tlie  Missionaries  have  got 
“  enough  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  depart,”  ‘  having  no  idea,’  says 
Mr.  C.  ‘  that  they  can  have  any  other  view  in  coming  but  gain.’ 

His  Majesty  was  a  |)cTsonagc  of  somewhat  stately  and  dig¬ 
nified  deportment.  He  preserved  for  a  long  time  a  perfectly 
unaltered  countenance.  On  entering  the  square  where  the 
English  encampment  was  so  conspicuous  an  object,  he  pro- 
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eeeded  to  lioUl  a  sort  of  council  of  bis  chiefs,  without  scemin*; 
to  know  there  was  any  thinu;  unusual  in  the  place.  His  visage 
refuiiuh'd  ^ir.  C./.  at  his  iutroduetioii,  ot  a  ceilaiu  otlu  r  ajipa* 
ritioii,  which  has  looked  oil  the  worhl  with  more  appallin*:  rlU*et 
than  all  ihe  *  portends  and  prodigies,’  the  ineU‘ors,  eotuots, 
and  cdipseil  luminaries,  the  chimeras,  ‘johlins,  and  spectres, 
that  ever  presented  themselves  to  eyes  or  to  alarmed  im 
tion.  ‘lie  ajipeared  thoughtful,  deep,  ami  cautious,  e\- 
‘  iremely  like  llie  portraits  1  have  seen  of  lluonaparte,  wliich 
‘  were  taken  ten  or  twelve  years  aj^o.’  IShinauei'ts,  one  of  the 
Kiuu^'s  uncles,  was  decidedly  the  favourite  with  the  parly. 

‘  'riiere  was  soinethiue^  apparently  mild,  amiable,  sincere, 

‘  and  triendly,  in  his  deportment.’  lie  avowed  himself  jileased 
with  the  project  of  the  Liittakoo  INlissionary  station.  ‘  When,’ 
said  he,  ‘  I  hear  these  people  sinu^,it  pleases  me  like  a  ilance,  and 
‘  1  would  wish  to  he  able  to  do  it  too.  Ever  since  the  teachers 
'  came  to  Klaar  \Vater,  we  have  had  peace;  they  have  been 
‘  like  a  shield  to  us  ;  we  have  had  less  trouble.’ 

'I  he  city  was  calculated  to  consist  of  about  fifteen  hundred 
houses,  containing  at  the  least  seven  thousand  five  hundred  peojile. 
‘It  is  rejiorted,’  says  Mr.  C.,  who  surely  could  not,  however, 
believe  any  such  tiling,  ‘  that  they  have  more  than  a  thousand 
‘  pi ace*i  called  outposts,  where  there  arc  people  and  cattle.’  We 
should  think  if  they  had  half  the  number  they  would  find  their 
account  in  drivinj;;  thither  some  of  the  crowd  and  mob  of  stout, 
healthy,  well-made  youni^  people,  whom  the  visiters  were  so 
justly  and  violently  scandalized  to  see  jiassiu"  their  whole  time 
in  play  and  idleness.  At  the  same  time,  a  considerable  number 
of  men  aj)jn*ar  to  be  employed  in  manufactures;  for  each  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  city,  of  which  our  Author  conjectures  there  may 
be  fifty,  has  a  place  enclosed  for  }>ublic  resort,  ‘  w  Ihuv,’  he  says, 

‘  the  men  spend  the  ij^reater  j>art  of  the  day  together,  dressing 
‘  skins,  and  makiiis^  knives,  and  various  othtu*  articles,’  such 
as  axes,  adzes,  ike.  But  he  w  ill  have  it  that  this  is  done  only 
for  ‘  amusement  in  the  public  place ;  as  if  a  Loudon  engraver 
‘  were  to  carry  a  plate  of  copper  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  to 
‘  engrave  upon,  while  conversing  with  his  friends.’  This  seems 
to  us  a  rather  strange  representation  of  the  chief  motive  to  the 
inaiiuiacturiug  ot  articles,  many  ol  them  of  the  first  necessity, 
iiiauuiactured  assuredly,  heenuse  they  are  so,  while,  no  doubt, 
the  workmen  are  glatl  to  exhilarate  the  employment  by  the 
soc*ial  gaiety  •..lul  rattle.  1  he  place  where  useful  work,  on  a 
hrge  sede,  is  clone  mainly  for  amusement,  is  the  locality  on 
earth  which  will  remain  tiu*  very  last  to  be  discovered.  Geo¬ 
graphy  will  be  coiujilete  when  it  is  found. 

A  worse  leatnre  than  their  idleness  is  their  utter  insensibility 
to  sufllTing  which  they  behold  or  inflict.  There  were  several 
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revolting  instances,  besides  tlie  high  seif-coinplacency  witla 
which  a  distinguished  personage,  acting  as  lieutenant  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  city,  spoke  of  a  plundering  expedition  a  great  way 
to  the  eastward,  in  which  he  and  liis  associates,  having  fallen 
in  with  a  people  who  had  no  instruments  of  defence,  had  the 
more  easily  pillaged  them,  and  murdered  great  numbers,  which 
he  regarded  as  a  fortunate  and  laudable  ailair. 

Dll  the  whole,  hov\ever,  our  Author  is  very  sanguine  as  to 
the  eftects  of  a  missionary  experiment  among  these  people ; 

‘  a  sprightly  and  ingenious  people,’  he  says,  ‘  and  in  point  of 
‘  natural  abilities  superior  to  any  of  the  African  nations  we  had 
seen.’  Nevertheless,  the  jNlissionaries,  whenever  apjiointed, 
must  reconcile  themselves  beforehand  to  a  very  slow  progress 
of  the  Intelligence  of  their  learners,  as  applied  to  religion  ; 
since  all  the  pains  taken  by  Mr.  C.  and  his  companions,  to¬ 
gether  with  whatever  information  had  reached  the  place  from  the 
Missionary  station  of  Klaar  Water,  or  Griipia  Town,  had  so 
little  availed  to  make  them  understand  the  objects  of  a  Christian 
mission  as  our  Author  informs  us  on  occasion  of  (|uitting  the 
place. 

‘  To  teach  these  Matchnppces,  (the  national  denomination  of  the 
people,)  to  sit  on  chairs  instead  of  the  ground,  or  to  sleep  on  beds 
instead  of  skins,  or  to  eat  witli  knives  and  forks  at  a  table  instead  of 
their  fingers,  would  be  no  easy  task;  but  they  consider  such  drilling 
as  this  to  be  the  chief  object  of  .'missionaries  coming  among  them,  not 
being,  able  to  conceive  the  wonderful  importance  of  receiving  the 
knowledge  of  revealed  truth,  as  connected  cither  with  their  present 
«r  everlasting  interests.*  p.  309. 

'To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Number. , 


Art.  V.  Display.  A  Tale  for  Youn^  People.  By  Jane  Taylor. 
One  of  the  Authors  of  “Original  Poems  for  Infant  Minds/’ 

“  Hymns  for  Infant  Minds,”  &c.  foolscap  8vo.  pp.  214.  price  Gs. 
Taylor  and  Hessey.  1815. 

is  the  difference  between  a  Tale  and  a  Novel  ?  Is  it 
that  a  tale  is  supposed  to  he  a  shorter  and  less  laboured  pro* 
duetion  than  a  novel ;  that  a  tale  is  designed  to  relate  the  na¬ 
tural  occurrences  and  simple  incidents  of  life;  while  a  novel  sets 
real  life  and  probability  at  defiance,  and  demands,  as  its  es¬ 
sential  features,  a  heroine,  a  lover,  a  plot,  and  a  catastrophe  ? 
— Is  the  novel  necessarily  of  a  more  epic  character  than  the 
tale,  or  are  both  to  be  referred  to  the  same  class  of  productions? 
How  comes  it  that  novels  arc,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  most 
pernicious  in  tendency  of  any  works  ;  while,  under  the  e^eneric 
title  of  Tales,  we  have  some  of  the  most  instructive  and  pro¬ 
found  compositions  in  the  language  ? 

To  write  a  good  tale  demands  no  ordinary  powers  of  observa¬ 
tion,  and  of  discriminating  judgement.  A  facility  of  invention 
is  the  least  important  requisite.  A  person  needs  be  deeply  read  in 
human  nature,  dee|)ly  conversant  with  the  human  heart,  with  the 
mixed  motives  from  which  the  greater  part  of  our  actions  spring, 
with  the  latent  good  and  latent  evil  within  us,  which  are  ready 
to  be  devclopcil  by  diftereiit  circumstances; — should  have  felt 
much  and  thought  much,  enjoyed  much  and  suffered  much  ; — 
before  he  undertakes  to  be,  in  this  humble  form,  the  biographer 
of  his  species.  He  must  have  learned  to  analyze  that  mixed  and 
ilubious  combination,  or  rather  concretion  of  prejudices,  habits, 
and  jirinciples,  which  is  called  character ;  and  to  discern  how 
much  ali  inen  have  in  common  with  each  other,  and  how  much 
individuality  attaches  to  the  most  uninteresting  unit  of  society. 
He  must  have  learned  to  suspect  evil  and  to  detect  good  in  mu¬ 
tual  alliance;  to  regard  with  affection  the  objects  of  suspicion,  to 
think  more  meanly  of  all  men  than  charity  had  led  him  to  hope, 
to  love  all  men  better  than  pride  and  selfishness  once  allowed 
him  to  teel.  But  all  this  knowledge  and  all  this  experience  will 
avail  little  for  ]n'actical  wisdom  or  benevolence,  unless  it  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  remedy,  as  well  as  the  diseases  of  human  nature  ;— 
unless  it  embrace  the  moral  purpose  of  our  being,  and  what  can 
alouc  explain  the  phenomena  of  existence  and  the  mysteries  of 
the  present  state  of  things — mai/s  original  and  actual  des¬ 
tiny. 

these  are  no  ideal  requisites.  The  author  of  Rasselas  dis¬ 
played  them  all  in  that  exquisite  performance.  The  talcs  in  the 
Rambler  are  replqte  with  wisdom,  and  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  i^oine  oi  those  also  in  the  JSpectator,  the  Adventurer, 
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and  otlicr  ‘  British  Classics,’  are  of  a  very  hit^^h  order  of  merit. 
Those  by  Mackenzie,  which  appeared  in  the  Mirror,  contain 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  s^ennine  pathos  in  the  lans^ua^e. 
The  story  of  La  Roche  is  one  of  the  most  touching  and  beau¬ 
tiful  narratives,  perhaps,  that  the  imagination,  guided  by  the 
heart,  ever  framed.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  is  an  inimitable 
tale,  the  masterpiece  of  its  author.  As  to  the  variety  of  Moral 
Tales,  Simple  Tales,  Tales  of  Real  Life,  &c.  ^c.  that  have 
since  sought  to  escape,  under  these  false  titles,  the  sweeping 
condemnation  bestowed  upon  novels  and  romances,  they  have 
had  their  day.  The  intention  of  the  authors  of  some  of  them, 
was  doubtless  good,  but  they  were  not  qualified  to  be  moral 
teachers.  They  miglit  be  acquainted  witli  lifcy  but  they  wanted 
the  key  to  human  nature — a  knowledge  of  their  own  hearts. 

The  Tales  of  Maria  Edgeworth,  distinguished  by  a  cha¬ 
racter  wholly  original,  form  a  scries  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
instructive  moral  lessons  that  have  ever  proceeded  from  the  pen 
of  an  individual.  Essentially  and  deplorably  defective,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  a  large  proj)ortion  of  our  duties,  feelings,  and  prin¬ 
ciples,  they  are  nevertheless  so  true  to  reality,  so  faithful  to  the 
errors  and  follies  of  our  nature  ; — they  contain  so  much  practical 
wisdom  in  regard  to  the  process  of  education  and  the  business 
of  life,  that  on  few  writings  can  the  praise  of  usefulness  be  more 
deservedly  bestowed.  Nor  must  the  name  of  Miss  Hamilton, 
the  author  of  the  Cottagers  of  Glenburnie,  though  far  inferior 
in  genius  to  Miss  Edgeworth,  be  omitted  in  this  hasty  enu¬ 
meration.  The  Cheap  Repository  Tales  of  Mrs.  More,  al¬ 
though  admirable  in  their  kind,  can  hardly  be  classed  with  these 
compositions. 

The  Author  of  Display  comes  the  nearest  to  Miss  Edgeworth,  in 
point  of  style,  and  skill  in  developing  character,  of  any  writer  that 
has  yet  appeared :  but  her  production  is  distinguished  by  features 
of  its  own.  It  is  a  tale  of  the  most  unpretending  description — 
a  tale  for  young  persons — founded  on  incidents  of  every  day 
occurrence,  and  occupied  in  delineating  the  ordinary  operations 
of  character  in  ordinary  situations.  \Ve  never  met  with  any 
composition  so  completely  and  beautifully  simple  both  in  senti¬ 
ment  and  style,  which,  at  the  same  time,  interested  us  so  strongly 
by  the  naivete  of  its  descriptions,  sometimes  heightened  by  the 
most  delicate  touches  of  humour  and  pathos  ;  by  the  heart  that 
pervades  the  narrative,  and  the  air  of  reality  which  is  thrown 
over  the  characters.  The  design  of  the  work,  as  expressed  in 
a  word  by  the  Title,  is,  to  exhibit  in  the  person  of  an  amiable 
young  girl  the  folly  of  artificial  manners,  and  the  injurious  ten¬ 
dency  of  a  ‘  disposition  to  display,'^  This  petty  modification  of 
the  love  of  fame,  is  detected  under  a  variety  of  fair  semblances 
ind  of  minute  forms.  Its  ceaseless,  though  often  unsuspected 
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operation,  and  its  essential  virulence  as  a  moral  and  intelleclual 
poiHoii,  arc  admirably  illustrated;  and  the  power  of  religion  as 
lurniHliiug  the  only  cure  of  a  iniud  thus  vitiated,  is  exeinplihed 
in  the  sequel. 

The  characters  of  the  heroine  of  the  tale  and  her  friend  are 
thus  contrasted  : 

‘  It  was  true  that  tlie  dispositions  of  these  joung  people  differed 
essentially ;  they  belonged  to  opposite  classes  ot  character ;  which,  to 
borrow  terms  used  long  ago  in  a  different  sense,  in  scholastic  con¬ 
troversy  —might  be  called,  Nominalists  and  Realists, 

*  Emily  was  a  Realist :  whatever  she  did,  said,  or  Uwked,  was  in 
earnest:  she  possessed  the  grace  of  simplicity  ; — a  simplicity 
which  appeareu  alike  in  her  virtues,  and  her  faults.  It  was  neither 
from  insensibility,  nor  self-conceit,  that  she  thought  of  her  intro¬ 
duction  to  this  formidable  lady  with  so  much  composure  Modest 
people  are  not  the  soonest  frightened : — “1  wonder  what  they  w  ill 
think  of  me/** — is  not  the  inquiry  of  humility,  but  of  vanity. 

*  Now  this  inquiry  Elizabe  ih  was  making  perpetually  :  to  speak, 
to  move,  to  weep,  or  to  smile,  were  w  ith  her  but  so  many  manoeuvres, 
which  she  was  practising  for  effect  and  to  attract  attention.  The 
prospect,  the  picture,  or  the  poem,  which  Emily  admired  with  all 
her  heortf  Elizabeth  admired  with  all  her  eloquence^  too  intent  upon 
exhibiting  her  taste  or  sensibility  to  be  truly  the  subject  or  either. 

‘  Edi/.ahcth  and  Emily  were  friends,,  as  it  often  happ'.'us,  rather 
from  accident  than  congeniality.  They  had  been  piay-feliows  from 
their  infancy;  and  when  they  ceased  to  play,  they  had  continued  to 
associate.  Emily  was  affectionate  ;  and  she  loved  Elizabeth  sin¬ 
cerely.  Elizabeth  felt  us  much  regard  for  Emily  as  for  any  one  she 
knew :  but  vanity  chills  the  heart ;  and  in  proportion  as  she  became 
conscious  of  the  slightness  of  her  affection,  she  grew  lavish  in  her 
professions  of  it.* 

All  opportunity  is  afforded  for  developing  the  character  of 
tlu*  two  friends,  in  their  introduction  to  the  ‘  new  family  at 
‘  Stokely,’ — (he  Leddenhursts ;  people  of  property,  but  who 
wore  soon  discovered,  to  the  consternatiou  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  to  he  “  quite  Methodists.”  In  this  excellent  family, 
l^mity  liiuls  the  friends  she  needed  ;  and  forms  a  particular  in¬ 
timacy  with  one  ot  its  inmates,  Miss  Weston — ‘  of  whom  no¬ 
body  could  determine  whether  she  was  ‘a  friend  or  the  governess.’ 
Her  character  is  beautifully  sketched. 

*  Though  it  was  perceptible  to  none  but  accurate  observers  of 
feelings  and  faces,  Sliss  Weston  was  a  sufferer; — it  is  easy  to  wear 
a  pensive  smile,  but  hers  was  a  smile  of  cheerfulness, .  and  she  was 
generally  spoken  of  as  being  remarkably  cheerful. 

‘  As  to  the  cause  of  her  sorrow  ,  only  a  conjecture  can  be  formed ; 
because  Mrs.  Leddenhurst,  who  was  the  only  person  in  whom  she 
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had  confided,  never  betrayed  her  confidence.  Among  the  nume¬ 
rous  sources  of  human  woe,  the  reader  may  fix  upon  that  which 
to  her  may  appear  most  ditficult  to  endure  with  fortitude  and  re¬ 
signation.  One  may  conclude  she  had  lost  her  friend ;  another 
her  heart ;  and  a.tliird  her  fortune;  but  perhaps,  after  all,  it  was 
something  very  difierent  from  any  of  these. 

‘  Miss  Weston’s  idea  of  rc^^nation  was  not  as  one  may  see  it 
in  the  print-shops — a  tall  figure,  weeping  over  an  um  in  the 
middle  of  a  wood :  it  w'as,  in  her  opinion,  an  active,  cheerful  and 
social  principle.  It  was  not  indeed  without  an  effort  that  she 
resisted  her '  inclination  to  seek  relief  in  rumination  and  seclusion ; 
but  strength  of  mind,  that  is,  strength  of  principle,  prevailed. 
Without  wailing  to  confer  with  her  inclination,  she  wrote  to  her 
friend  Mrs.  Leddenhurst,  offering  to  assist  her  in  the  education  of 
her  little  girls. — .Mrs.  Leddenhurst  gladly  welcomed  her  to  the 
bosom  of  her  family  ;  where  she  soon  learned  to  “  smile  at  grief,*^ 
without  “  sitting  on  a  monument.**  * 

The  character  of  Emily  Grey  will  be  the  favourite  with 
the  reader,  as  it  is  eviilently  with  the  Author.  It  is  purely 
natural,  and  simply  interesting.  She  is  described  as  ‘  sensible, 

‘  modest,  ingenuous,  but  she  was — eighteen,'*  We  will  not 
injure  the  etfect  of  the  portrait  by  partial  (quotation,  but  will 
introduce  our  readers,  instead,  to  a  pair  of  contrasts. 

‘  It  was  Miss  Oliver ;  one  of  the  standing  inhabitants  of  the 
town. — She  belonged  to  a  class  of  ladies,  of  whom  it  may  be  said, 
that  they  are  goorf  for  nothing  but  to  be  married.  Let  no  intel¬ 
lectual  Cceicbs  object  to  the  expression ;  it  is  not  intended  to  re¬ 
commend  her  to  him, 

‘  At  eighteen  she  was  tolerably  pretty;  and  about  as  lively  as 
mere  youth  will  make  those  who  have  no  native  spring  of  vivacity. 
Her  education,  like  her  mind,  was  common.  If  she  had  married, 
she  might  have  performed  the  ordinary  offices  of  domestic  life 
as  well  as  they  are  ordinarily  performed.  Though  she  had  not 
cared  much  for  her  husband,  she  would  probably  have  loved  her 
children;  and  the  maternal  duties  and  afleclions  of  themselves, 
impart  a  degree  of  interest  to  any  character.  But  she  did  not 
marry,  although  trained  to  consider  marriage  as  the  grand  object 
at  which  she  was  to  aim. 

*  Year  after  year  passed  away ;  during  which,  her  attendance  at 
the  Christmas  rout,  the  Easter  ball,  the  summer  races,  was  tirc- 
somely  punctual.  At  length  it  became  necessary,  by  extra  at¬ 
tention  to  dress,  and  .studious  vivacity,  to  show  that  she  was  still 
young;  but  even  that  time  was  gone  by,  and  she  now  only  la¬ 
boured  to  prove  that  she  was  not  old.  Disappointment,  and  the 
discontent  occasioned  by  the  want  of  an  object  in  life,  had  drawn 
lines  in  her  face  which  time  might  still  have  spared.  It  sunk 
down  into  dismal  vacuity  after  every  effort  at  sprightlincss ;  for 
without  mind  enough  to  be  pensive,  she  was  habiti^y  dull. 
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‘  Her  drcumitances  did  not  allow  her  the  relief  of  frequenting 
places  of  fashionable  resort;  she  contrived  to  exist  with  no  other 
air,  and  no  better  water,  than  were  to  be  obtained  in  her  na¬ 
tive  parish.  The  few  families  in  the  neighbourhood  with  whom, 
in  her  youthful  days  the  used  to  spend  her  Christmas,  or  .her 
Whitsuntide,  were  dead,  or  dispersed,  or  the  acquaintance  was 
broken  oft*:  so  that  the  routs  and  card-parties  of  this  little  town 
were  the  only  relief  to  her  monotony ;  where  she  went  to  meet 
the  same  faces,  <and  to  ray  and  hear  the  same  nothings  as  ever. 

‘  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  veriest  trifle — a  new  stitch, 
or  a  new  pattern — became  to  her  an  affair  of  importance;  that 
the  gossip  of  the  neighbourhood  seemed  essential  to  her  existence ; 
and  that,  without  malignity,  scandal  should  become  an  entertainment, 
iUid  mischief  a  recreation.'  pp.  4-8— -50. 

‘  “  I  never  remember,”  continued  Mr.  Leddenhurst,  observing 
such  an  expression  of  listless  vacuity  in  the  face  of  the  meanest 
Christian.  Habitual  thoughts  of  God,  and  of  eternity,  ucill  im¬ 
press  some  trace  of  mind  upon  the  countenance.  What  a  new 
world  of  hope  and  happiness  might  be  opened  to  such  a  clia- 
racier !  Caroline,  let  us  cultivate  her  acquaintance.'  "  p.  52. 

T'he  other  character,  evidently  an  original,  and  from  the 
life,  will,  to  many  of  our  readers,  perhaps,  appear  a  striking 
likeness  of  some  one  ])articular  acquaintance,  so  well  arc  the 
general  characteristic  features  of  the  species  marked  in  the 
individual. 

*  One  of  these,  well  known  by  the  name  of  “  Betsy  Pryke,” 
was  a  person  of  some  repute  among  her  friends  and  acquaintance. 

‘  She  was  a  sharp,  neat,  compact,  conceited-looking  person,  who 
kept  a  little  haberdasher's  shop  in  the  market-place.  By  the  aid 
of  some  quickness,  a  good  memory,  and  what  was  called  a  great 
taste  for  readings  she  had  accumulated  a  curious  mass  of  hete¬ 
rogeneous  lore,  witli  which  she  was  accustomed  to  astonish,  if 
rtot  to  edify,  her  simple  neighbours.  She  was  particularly  fond 
of  hard  names,  and  words  of  many  syllables ;  and  her  conversation 
was  frequently  interspersed  w'ith  quotations  from  Young,  Hervey, 
and  Mrs.  Howe. 

*  Her  customers,  in  addition  to  their  purchase,  w’cre  generally 
favoured  with  a  little  learning,  gratis,  while  she  was  w’cighing 
the  pins,  or  measuring  the  tape ;  and  even  before  those  whom 
she  could  not  venture  to  entertain  with  familiar  discourse,  some 
fine  word,  or  kmAning  remark,  was  dexterously  dropped,  to  let 
them  know  mhat  she  waj;  and  her  behaviour  to  this  class  of  her^ 
customers  was  marked  by  that  mixture  of  pertness  and  servility^  • 
which  is  commonly  produced  by  self-conceit  in  dependent  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

*  To  these  qualifications  Miss  Pryke  added  a  flaming  profession 

of  religion,  was  ere  of  the  very  few  inhabitaris  of  this 
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town  who  appeared  to  pay  any  serious  regard  to  it ;  and  among 
those  pious,  simple  people,  who  possessed  little  of  the  wisdom  or 
knowledge  of  this  world,  she  passed  for  a  pattern  of  zeal  and  ’ 
sanctity.  Miss  Pryke’s  creed,  was  all  creed :  she  was  fond  of 
hoUmg  argumentations  upon  a  few  points  on  which  she  considered 
herself  to  have  attained  more  light  than  the  generality  of  plain 
Christians.  She  appeared  to  take  little  interest  in  the  practical 
parts  of  Christianity,  about  which  there  is  no  controversy;  and 
upon  those  who  made  any  thing  more  than  a  distant  or  casual 
reference  to  these  subjects,  she  readily  bestowed  her  enlightened 
pity.  They  w'ere  “  persons  in  the  dark  ;**  and  if  they  w'ere  mi¬ 
nisters,  they  were  “  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,”  and  knew  no¬ 
thing  of  the  gospel.  She  valued  comfort  much  above  consistency, 
and  w’as  more  observant  of  her  frames  than  of  her  temper.’  pp. 

VVe  must  make  room  for  another  portrait. 

*  Mrs.  Palmer  was  clever;  and  had  a  vast  deal  of  taste  in  laying 
out  gardens,  and  fitting  up  rooms,  and  setting  out  dinners.  Her 
grand  object  in  life  was,  to  enjoy  herself  \  and  her  selfishness  was 
refined,  and  perfect  in  its  kind.  She  was  a  good  wife,  a  kind 
mother,  an  obliging  neighbour,  as  far  as  ever  she  could  be  con¬ 
sistently  with  this  object,  but  no  farther.  She  had  an  easy,  pleasing 
address;  and  her  politeness  was  so  unremittingly  attentive,  that 
it  looked  almost  like  friendship.  Whatever  did  not  demand  any 
real  sacrifice  of  her  own  pleasure  or  convenience,  was  done,  and 
done  in  the  most  obliging  manner  possible;  but  really  to  deny 
herself  for  the  sake  of  another,  was  a  species  of  virtue  which  she 
left  to  be  practised  by  such  good  sort  of  people  as  chose  it; 
to  her  it  appeared  foolishness,  especially  as  she  could  decline  her 
services  with  such  masterly  adroitness,  with  such  a  gentle,  sym¬ 
pathising  address,  that  the  cold  selfishness  of  her  heart  ohen  es¬ 
caped  detection. 

‘  Her  feelings  were  naturally  violent :  but  she  had  such  an  e^t- 
treme  dislike  of  being  uncomfortable,  that  she  rarely  suffered 
them  to  be  very  troublesome  to  her.  There  was  nothing  in  her 
mind  with  which  sorrow  could  amalgamate ;  it  was  an  unwelcome 
I'lid  unintelligible  foreigner. 

‘By  her  son’s  dying  at  a  distance,  she  was  spared,  what  were 
to  her,  the  most  shocking  circumstances  attending  such  an  event. 

‘  Death— *that  one  thing  which  the  sceplic  must  believe— to  which 
the  worldly  must  submit — was  that  which  she  most  disliked  to 
think  about;  and  she  studiously  avoided  whatever  was  likely  to 
remind  her  of  it.  •  She  shrunk  from  the  survey  of  its  gloomy  ap¬ 
paratus;  and  was  really  glad  that  all  that  part  of  the  affair  was 
transacted  so  far  off  as  .Jamaica.  The  opening  of  the  family  vault 
was  a  circumstance  she  particularly  dreaded  ;  that  was  a  place  she 
did  not  like  to  think  of;  and  still  less  to  recollect,  that  she  mint 
herself  one  day,  He  dowp  in  that  dark  chamber.  Wheuever  ilie 
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anwelcome  thought  was  torceil  upon  her,  she  instantly  recurred 
to  the  soundness  of  her  constitution,  and  the  vigorous  means  she 
used  to  preserve  it.  Besides  which,  she  avoided  perils  by  w’ater 
and  perils  by  land ;  was  the  rirst  to  foresee  evil  and  hide  herself, 
and  to  dee  from  contagion  and  every  form  of  danger.  1  hus,  by 
a  common  but  strange  kind  ol  deception,  feeling  as  though  to 
delay  death  w'us  to  escape  it. 

‘  She  tliought  it  prudent,  how’ever,  to  make  some  provision  for 
the  distant  d.iy  ;  and  was,  accordingly,  constant  at  church,  and 
charitable  to  the  poor:  by  which  means  she  concluded  all  would 
be  safe,  whenever  she  should  be  under  the  absolute  necessity  ol 
going  to  Heaven.*  pp.  88—90. 

There  is  an  exquisite  keenness  of  satire  in  the  last  re¬ 
mark  ;  a  severity  of  reproof  conveyed  by  insinuation,  that  has 
the  force  of  a  homily. 

In  this,  however,  and  in  many  other  similar  passages,  we 
fear  that  the  irony  is  of  too  delicate,  and  concealed  a  nature 
to  he  caught  by  suju'rficial  readers,  that  is,  readers  in  ge¬ 
neral,  unassisted  by  the  humiliating  expedient  of  Italics. 
We  do  not  know  whether  to  charge  this  upon  our  Author 
as  a  fault;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  broader  style,  a 
harder  outline,  something  more  of  the  manner  of  Opie’s 
paintings,  is  better  calculated  for  works  designed  for  ge¬ 
neral  instruction.  'There  is  great  delicacy,  sometimes  mi¬ 
nute  delicacy,  in  Miss  Taylor’s  touches.  The  remark,  for 
instance,  at  p.  *23,  that  the  cause  of  Miss  Weston’s  sorrow 
can  only  he  conjectured, — ‘  because  ]\lrs.  LiHldenhnrst,  who 
‘  was  the  only  person  in  whom  she  had  confided,  never  be- 
‘  trayed  her  confidence;’ — will  be  passed  over,  we  fear,  by 
at  least  five  |>ersons  out  of  ton,  as  a  mt're  matter-of-fact 
observation :  and  other  passages,  replete  with  meaning,  w  ill  be 
taken  as  simple  truisms. 

As  the  work  is  neither  an  epic  nor  a  novel,  it  will  not 
be  net'e.ssary  to  give  a  more  jiartieular  account  of  the  story 
itselt.  It  will  he  best  to  leave  the  Author  to  tell  her  own 
tale.  The  incidents,  indeed,  are  of  that  real  and  simple  cast, 
(hat  derive  all  their  importance,  as  is  the  case  w'ith  the  or¬ 
dinary  events  ol  life,  from  their  efll'cts  in  developing  cha¬ 
racter,  and  their  connexion  with  individual  happiness.  One 
occurrence, — a  memorable  one  in  the  humble  annals  of  many 
a  village, — the  arrival  ot  a  regiment  at  Broadisham,  may  be 
adverteil  to  as  sufliciently  picturesque:  and  it  is  followed  by 
('onsequenees  in  which  the  historian  of  real  life  will  some¬ 
times  ap^K'ar  to  borrow  from  the  novelist.  Young  ladies 
will  sometimess  act  the  part  of  heroines.  Lieutenant  Robinson’s 
gold  epaulet,  combining  with  Elizabetlfs  love  of  display, 
cuidd  not  fail  of  making  a  deep  impression; — 
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And  always  while  the  band  was  playing  she  was  sure  she  was 
in  love  with  him.* 

She  bcoome!!»  Mrs.  Robinson, — a  heroine  in  distress;  but  she 
discoveries — what  it  required  some  experience  to  Ijelievc — that 
it  is  a  far  pleasanter  tbinyf  to  be  a  heroine  not  in  distress.  She 
was  unhappy  without  fclat. 

The  followinjj  si'ene  is  very  natural  and  touching. 

*  It  was  towards  the  dose  of  the  third  day  Elizabeth  had  passed 
on  her  bed,  that  as  slie  was  lying  feverish  and  comfortless — 
watching  in  the  dusk  tlie  light  of  the  blacksmith's  shop,  Hashing 
on  the  ceiling — she  heard  the  door  open  gently ;  so  gently,  that 
she  was  sure  it  could  not  be  her  maid:  and  in  an  instant  she 
saw  Emily  at  her  bed  side,  her  countenance  glowing  with  health 
and  cheerfulness ;  and  she  said, 

**  Dear  Elizabeth,  1  heard  you  were  ill,  and  I  am  come  to 
nurse  you.*’ 

‘  Elizabeth  started  up  without  speaking  a  word ;  and  throwing 
her  hot  arms  around  EmI}Y*s  neck,  continued  to  weep  a  long  time, 
with  a  plaintive,  piteous,  weak  cry,  upon  her  bosom. 

“  Dear,  dear  Elizabeth !”  said  Emily. 

*  It  was  so  long  since  she  had  heard  the  accents  of  kindness, 
that  the  soothing  tones  of  Emily’s  voice  quite  overwhelmed  her. 

**  1  did  not  think  there  was  any  one  in  the  world  that  cared  for 
me  now/'  she  said,  at  length. 

“  Oh,  you  have  never  been  forgotten  by  your  fiiends/*  said 
Emily.  “  I  should  have  come  to  see  you  long  before  this,  if 
1  had  been  sure  you  would  have  liked  it.  But  we  will  not  talk 
much  to  night,  dear  Elizabeth ; — let  me  try  now  to  midee  you  a 
little  comfoi table,’*  said  she;  and  taking  otf  her  hat  and  pelisse, 
she  proceeded  quietly  to  smooth  the  tumbled  pillow,  and  restore 
the  littered  room  to  neatness  and  comfort. 

‘  She  next  went,  to  prepare  a  cooling  beverage  for  the  night,  into 
the  disorderly  kitchen  •  where  the  maid  and  the  shopman  were  ca¬ 
rousing  over  a  blazing  fire.'  pp.  174?— 176. 

Misfortune  does  its  office  : — Elizabeth  is  brought  to  humility, 
and  to  penitence. 

'  *  As  soon  ns  Emily  was  gone,  she  sunk  down  by  the  bedside; 
she  wept,  but  was  unable  to  utter  a  word;  overwhelmed  with 
the  strange,  glowing  feeling  of  sijiceritj^,  and  with  the  new  and 
mighty  etibrt  to  express  a  deep,  inward  sentiment,  to  a  be¬ 
ing  invisible,  and  hitherto  wholly  unknown.' 

We  cannot  attbrd  room  for  tlie  sequel. 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  extracts  we  have  given  from 
this  admirable  little  Tale,  that  we  have  scarcely  adverted  to 
its  most  distinguishing  excellency,  wbicU  consists  in  the  ju¬ 
dicious  remarks  with  which  it  ubouiuU  in  reference  to  re- 
VoL.  IV.  N.S.  i) 
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H^ious  subjects,  and  the  unaffected  piety  which  diffuses  itself, 
like  a  beautiful  tint,  over  the  whole  production.  It  is  wholly 
ulnlecc^sary,  and  would,  indeed,  be  impertinent,  to  institute 
coin|>ansons  between  the  Author  of  Display  and  a  certain 
writer  of  acknowledged  genius,  whose  works  betray  a  melan¬ 
choly  deficiency  in  this  resjiect ;  since  that  deficiency  is  not 
u  question  of  merit  respecting  the  writers  themselves,  but 
t)f  efficiency  as  to  the  moral  purpose  of  their  productions. 
^Vith  regard  to  the  importance  of  this  feature,  in  tlie  present 
work,  our  readers  can  maintain  but.  one  opinion. 

‘  The  Death-scene’  in  chapter  the  tenth,  is  admirably  rfepictej, 
and  displays  a  very  correct  moral  taste.  There  is  no  false 
pathos, — no  attempt  to  render  the  scene  impressive  :  we  view 
the  scene  as  by-slanders,  and  feel  its  reality. — 

‘  Death,  as  personified  and  decorated  by  poetry,  Emily  had  fre¬ 
quently  contemplated ;  but  she  was  unacquainted  with  tne  realities 
of  a  dying  bed. 

*  The  moment  they  entered  the  room  they  perceived  the  altered 
expression  of  her  countenance ;  and  although'  Emily  had  never 
Keen  it  before,  she  saw  it  was  death  in  her  face.  She  lelt  the  shock, 
but  would  not  turn  away  ;  “  for  if  1  cannot  bear  to' see  it,  how  shall 
I  endure  it?  ’  thought  she. 

‘  Soon  after  they  entered  she  [Eleanor  Jones]  was  seized  with  a 
convulsive  spasm,  v/hich  lasted  several  minutes. 

“  Oh,  sec !”  said  Emily,  “  cannot  we  help  her !  Is  there  nothing 
trat  would  give  her  any  relief 

Nothing,  my  dear/'  said  Miss  Weston,  softly;  '‘it  will  soon 
be  over.” 

“  Dear,  dear  creature  !’*  cried  her  distressed  mother :  “  please 
(rod  to  release  hcrl  for  I  cannot  bear  this!'* 

‘  When  the  spasm  was  over,  her  features  became  composed, 
aad  she  looked  round  upon  them  with  an  expression  of  joyful 
serenity. 

“  These  are  only  the  struggles  of  nature,’*  said  Miss  Weston ; 
“  '  the  sling  of  death  is  sin  :*  she  does  not  feel  that.’* 

*  At  this  she  smiled,  and  her  lips  moved,  but  they  could  notdis- 
t.nguish  what  was  said. 

‘  She  then  lay  for  some  time  quite  tranquil :  they  watched  her 
in  sileiue — and  at  length  nerceived  that  she  had  ceased  to  breathe. 

‘  Miss.  Weston  then  led  the  mother  down  stairs ;  while  Emily  re¬ 
mained  tlxed  to  the  spot,  gazing  on  the  placid  corpse. 

*  She  l(K)ked  round  on  the  low,  tattered*  chamber,  and  thought 
slic  should  never  again  wish  for  the  vanities  of  so  short  a  life* 

‘  ‘‘  This  is  how  they  must  all  end,”  she  thought,  “  and  death 
would  look  just  the  same  if  this  poor  bed  were  a  state  canopy.'** 

‘  It  seemed  hiu  a  moment,  not  worth  caring  for,  before  she  her¬ 
self  must  lie  down  by  her  side. 

‘  These  contemplations  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Miss  Weston. 
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‘  “  Come,  lilmily,  my  love,"  said  she,  “  we  can  do  nothing  more 
here,  but  we  may  still  comfort  her  poor  mother." 

‘  “  I  should  like  to  Stay  longer,"  said  Emily,  “.I  never  saw  deatli 
before  ;  how  strange,  and  awful,  and  beautiful  it.  is  !" 

“•  You  have  staved  long  enough  now,"  said  her  friend,  and 
she  led  her  out  of  the  chamber;  and  as  soon  as  they  saw  that 
the  mourning  mother  had  said  and  wept  her  utmost,  they  took 
leave,  with  many  assurances  of  continued  friendship. 

‘  When  they  opened  the  cottage  door  they  found  it  was  noon  day, 
and  bright  sunshine. 

*  Emily  had  not  shed  a  tear  before,  but  they  overflowed  at  the 
sight  of  the  bright  fields  and  clear  blue  sky. 

*  They  walked  on  silently  to  the  entrance  of  the  town. 

‘  “  Had  not  we  better  go  the  hack  way  :  You  will  not  go  through 
the  town  this  morning,  Miss  Weston  said  Emily. 

‘  “  Why  not,  my  dear?  ’ 

*  “  I  always  avoid  it  when  I  can,"  replied  Emily,  “  and  just 
now  especially.’’ 

‘  “  Unfortunately  I  have  an  errand  in  the  town,”  said  Miss 
Weston,  at  Mrs  Eve’s  ** 

‘  “  At  Mrs.  Eve’s !‘*  said  Emily. 

‘  They  went  on  ;  and  Emily  was  obliged  to  endure  the  sight  of 
the  shops  and  people,  looki*  g  as  busy  as  usual; 

*  Mrs  Eves  windows  were  set  out  with  spring  fashions;  and 
when  they  went  in,  they  found  Elizabeth,  witli  her  mother,  and 
other  ladies,  making  purchases,  and  examining  the  new  assort* 
ment. 

‘  “  I  was  ju.st  w'ibhing  for  you,’’  said  Elizabeth,  to  give  me 
your  opinion  of  these  sarcenets :  which  should  you  prefer,  Emily, 
this  rose  colour,  or  the  pale  blue  ?" 

‘  “  They  are  both  extremely  pretty,"  said  Miss  Weston,  **  but 
the  blue,  1  think,  is  the  most  delicate."  '  pp.  117 — 120. 

Here  we  must  close  our  extracts.  We  had  intended  tO 
transcribe  the  account  of  the  progress  of  religion  in  the  mind 
of  Emily  Grey,  and  of  its  gradual  influence  on  her  simple 
cliarucler  But  we  may  now  with  confidence  refer- our  reader^ 
to  the  work  itself.  Our  opinion  of  its  merits  has  been  pretty 
distinctly  given  :  we  certainly  think  it  one  of  the  best  works 
of  the  kind,  that  we  have  ever  seen,  and  we  shall  be  very 
glad  to  receive  many  more  such  “  T'ales  for  Young  People'* 
irtMn  the  Author  of  Display. 
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Art.  VI.  A  Treatise  on  the  Construction  of  Maps;  in  which  the 

•  Principles  of  the  Projections  of  the  Sphere  are  demonstrated,  and 
their  various  practical  Relations  to  Mathematical  Geography  de- 
duced  and  explained  :  systematically  arranged,  and  scientifically 
illustrated  from  twenty  Plates  of  Diagrams.  With  an  Appendix 

•  and  copious  Notes.  By  Alexander  Jamieson,  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  187. 
Price  9s.  boards.  Law,  London,  1814. 

'T'lIERE  is  no  subject  on  which  a  person  may  venture  to 
commence  author,  and  produce i  a  respectable  book,  with 
less  intellectual  power,  than  on  that  'of  geography,  as  it  has 
been  treated  of  during  late  years.  If  the  generality  of  the 
recent  8p€K?imens  be  assnin^  as  standanls,  neither  genius, 
nor  science,  nor  taste  is  rc<|uisite.  ^Phe  simple  qualifications 
are,  a  sutficiency  of  previous  knowledge  to  direct  to  the  proper 
sources  of  information,  a  due  allowance  of  judgement  to  prevent 
devoting  as  much  space  to  the  description  of  the  Hebrides  as 
to  that  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  a  decent  proportion  of  skill 
in  the  art  of  abridging,  and  occasionally  tabulating  results. 
Hence  it  is,  we  Imagine,  that  popular  books  on  this  subject  are 
so  numerous.  This  may,  however,  have  been  productive  of 
some  benefit,  at  least,  to  individuals,  since  it  may  have  enabled 
some  to  shine  in  all  Uic  splendours  of  authorship,  who,  hut  for 
so  fortunate  a  circumstance,  might  have  unavailingly  sighed 
away  their  whole  lives,  without  liaving  attained  to  this  degree 
of  literary  dignity.  It  has  also  been  productive  of  correspond¬ 
ing  disadvantages,  having  tendeil  rapidly  to  degrade  geogra¬ 
phy  from  the  rank  it  held  as  a  branch  of  science,  and  to  redoce 
It  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  lowest  species  of  elementary  know¬ 
ledge. 

Every  effort  to  check  this  downward  progress  we  hail  with 
pleasure ;  and  rejoice  that  a  few  authors,  such  as  Pinkerton, 
Macleod,  and  Myers,  have,  by  their  labours,  preserved  what 
we  could  call  the  geographical  taste  from  sinking  into  perfect 
contempt.  We  cordially  congratulate  Mr.  Jamieson  on  tlir 
success  with  which  he  has  cultivated  the  department  of  geogra¬ 
phy  to  which  his  labours  have  been  diracted.  His  Treatise 
indeed,  a  very  respectable  work,  executed  with  taste,  judge¬ 
ment,  and  science,  and  calculated  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to 
restore  to  us  the  right  order  of  things.  He  does  not  treat  ot  tht* 
construction  of  maps,  as  a  mere  mechanical  thing,  but  as  s 
scries  ot  graphical  processes  guided  by  scientific  principles; 
and  he  takes  care  to  explain  the  one,  and  to  develop  the  other,  in 
a  iiianiier  which  is  at  once  perspicuous  and  correct. 

rile  work  is  divided  into  ten  sections  ;  of  which  the  first  two 
contain  preliminary  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  terrestrUl 
globe,  its  circles,  and  their  uses,  and  on  maps  and  charts,  th<5 
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))oiiiU  of  the  compass,  and  the  principal  geo^rupliicul  terms. 
The  succeeding  ei^ht  sections  may  be  briefly  described  in  the 
Author’s  own  word^■. 

*  In  the  third  section,  the  principles  of  the  orthographic, 
the  stereographic,  and  the  globular  projections  of  the  sphere,  are 
lully  demonstrated  ;  and  the  last  of  these  is  investigated  in  a  manner 
entirely  new,  to  prove  its  superiority  and  admirable  fitness  in  the 
construction  of  maps. 

*  In  the  fourth  section,  theory  descends  to  practice  ;  and  as  cer¬ 
tain  combinations  are  proposed  to  be  efi'ected,  the  projections  are 
handled  in  tlie  form  of  problems  ;  by  this  means  they  are  reduced 
much  greater  simplicity  than  the  prolixity  of  pursuing  the  subject  in 
numerous  subdivisions  would  have  allowed. 

‘  Mercator’s  Projection  might  have  been  blended  with  the 
former  ;  but  it  was  more  analogous  to  the  plan  of  ihe  work  to  assign 
a  separate  section  to  the  principles  and  practical  methods  of  so  inge¬ 
nious  an  invention. 

*  The  origin  and  properties  of  the  rhumb  line,  with  its  usefulness  in 
navigation,  occupying  the  sixth  section,  are  treated  as  concisely  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject  would  admit. 

‘  The  meridional,  equatorial,  and  horizontal  construction  of 
Maps,  in  the  seventh  section,  are  singularly  beautiful,  and  highly  in¬ 
teresting,  the  .subordinate  parts  of  the  problems  having  been  enriched 
with  valuable  elucidations. 

‘  The  principles  of  developing  a  spheric  surface  on  a  plane,  arc 
investigated  in  the  eighth  section  ;  and  the  application  of  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  conic  surface  in  the  construction  of  maps,  possesses 
the  rare  qualities  of  simplicity  and  elegance,  with  a  nice  approxi¬ 
mation  to  truth. 

*  The  ninth  section  is  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  unfolding  nume¬ 
rous  projedions  of  particular  maps.  These  constructions  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  popular  form,  and  include  whatever  appeared  of  essential 
coiKscquence  in  modern  practice. 

‘  Having  treated  so  fully  of  the  orthographic  projection  of  the 
sphere,  it  seemed  necessary  to  shew  its  extensive  application  in  the 
coQstruction  and  use  of  the  Analemma —  an  instniment  that  will 
solve  many  of  the  common  astronomical  problems — and  the  tenth 
section  has  been  allotted  to  these  subjects.* 

To  these  sections  the  Author  has  subjoincsl  some  valuable 
notes,  together  witli  an  Appendix,  contanwnsf,  1st.  Some  me¬ 
thods  of  drawing  large  ciri  les  and  ellipses,  hy  means  of  ey- 
clograpbs,  ellipsographs,  &c.  2(lly.  Directions  for  colouring 
aups.  3dly.  A  catalogue  of  the  best  le.aps.  And,  4tbly,  (gene¬ 
ral  rules  and  observations  for  judging  of  the  accuracy  of  dil- 
ffirent  maps. 

Witliout  indulging  in  any  pedantic  exhibitions,  Mr.  Jamieson 
evinces,  throughout  the  work,  an  extensive  and  correct  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  best  writers  on  mathematical  typography, 
as  Emerson,  IMartin,  Murdoch,  Vince,  Laci’oix,  &c.  And  in 
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a  fr  w  instances  he  has  drawn  information  from  sources  to  which 
not  many  can  have  access.  His  diagrams  are  inj^cniously  de¬ 
vised,  and,  for  the  most  part,  neatly  executed.  A  treatise  on 
the  eonstruction  of  maps,  originating  in  such  views,  and  exe- 
cuterl  with  such  care,  as  this  of  Mr.  Jamieson,  cannot  fail  of 
being  useful,  and,  we  should  conjecture,  of  being  successful. 

We  have  been  so  much  pleased  with  this  Treatise,  that  we 
muld  suggest  to  the  ingenious  Ar^^hor  another  undertaking, 
for  which  he  seems  to  possess  the  appropriate  turn  of  mind  :  wc 
mean  a  treatise  on  Geography,  analogous  to  that  of  Varenius  in 
the  scientific  development  of  principles,  but  suited  to  the  present 
state  of  astronomical,  chemical,  statistical,  and  cosmographical 
knowledge. 


Art.  VII.  Thft  Art  of  evading  a  {^harkabk  Subscription,  py 
Naba],  Jui>.  8vo.  pp.  26.  price  Is.  Hatchard.  1815. 

A  VERY  necessary  art,  post  assuredly,  it  is,  in  tliese  hard 
times,  in  which  the  ‘  expenaes  of  character'  have  kept 
pace  with  the  advanced  price  of  other  luxuries.  Not  only  have 
the  objects  of  charity  multiplied  to  so  great  an  extent  of  late, 
that  every  ward  of  this  vast  Lazar -house,  the  world,  seems  to 
have  its  separate  coiniiiittee  of  management,  and  its  separate 
estahlislinjeni  of  advocates,  snlicitors,  and  colleciors  not  only 
has  invention  been  taxed  to  discover  some  new  foim  in  which 
benevi.lence  may  exert  ilself  upon  tlie  wretched  hut,  what  is 
worse, — the  peculiar  cireumsfaiie*s  of  the  times  have  made  the 
readiness  to  distrioule,  the  williiui:ness  to  communicate,  and 
such  outward  signs  of  inward  zeal,  as  essential  to  reputation  in 
certain  circles,  as  decent  regularity  and  sober  orthodoxy  used 
to  he.  rhe.di;hculty  which  the  Author  td  this  pamphlet  is  hene- 
volentiy  disirousof  obviating,  has  at  length  become  very  for¬ 
midable  ;  -  that  of  ‘  sparing  one's  money  and  saving  one's  cha- 
‘  racier.’ 


Every  one,*  he  justly  remarks,  *  may  easily  recollect  occasions  on 
which  he  has  been  asked  to  subscribe  to  a  charitable  institution, 
when  le  neither  wdshed  to  give  his  moneys  nor  knew  how  to  refuse 
It.’ —  Compassion  for  such  as  have  not  sufficient  ingenuity,  to  extri¬ 
cate  thentsL'lves  with  credit  from  bearing  part  in  a  charitable  sub- 

conimon 


scriptioii,  mduces  me  to  offer  my  adsistance  against  the  common 
enemy,  anil  ro  suggest  such  expedients  as  will  be  found  useful  on  all 
ordinary  occasions,  and  such  principles  as  are  suitable  for  general 
application.’  p.  1. 

I 

J  he  motto  on  the  Title  page  is  very  happy. 
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*  Shall  1  take  my  breail,  and  my  water,  and  my  desh)  and  give  it 
unto  men  whom  1  Icnow  not  whence  they  bef* 

Tlie  eight  sections  into  which  t^e  pamphlet  is  subdivided, 
comprise — Observations  on  Subscriptions  in  general — Chari¬ 
table  Institutions,  ‘  uhore  you  may  set  one  in  competition  with 
*  another' — Such  Societies  as  admit  of  objections  to  their  pe¬ 
culiar  constitution — Such  as  admit  of  objections  to  their  ob¬ 
ject — Private  Charities  ;  Subscription  Plates,  &c. — Books  pub¬ 
lished  by  Subscription — Collection  Sermons — and  ‘  Charity  be- 
‘  gins  at  home  !’ 

The  following  may  suffice  as  an  extract :  but  we  beg  earnest¬ 
ly  to  recommend  to  our  readers  the  (icrusal  of  the  whole  of  the 
pamphlet. 


*  No  terms  must  be  kept  with  the  Bible  Society,  by  the  persons  for 
whose  benefit  I  write,  because  it  every  day  meets  you  with  some 
new  solicitation,  at  one  time  in  the  humble  form  of  a  Bible  Associa¬ 
tion  at  a  penny  a  week,  at  another  under  the  imposing  idea  of  Vice- 
president  to  an  Auxiliary  Society,  and  a  donation  of  ten  guineas.  It 
may  be  too  much  to  expect  you  will  read  all  the  pamphlets  written 
against  this  institution,  or  qualify  yourself  to  retail  the  arguments  or 
objections  of  its  Rev.  or  Right  Rev.  opponents ;  but  you  may  at  least 
acquaint  yourself  with  the  titles  of  the  Statements^  Appeals,  Cautions, 
iic,  and  you  can  then  ask,  “  Pray  have  you  seen  l)r.  Marsh’s  In¬ 
quiry  ?  (or  his  last  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  whatever  it  be.) 
Have  you  met  with  Dr.  Maltby’s  Thoughts,  or  Mr.  Norris’s  Exposi¬ 
tion  V*  Or,  “  Did  you  read  the  Bishop  of  Chester’s  Charge  P’  Of 
course  you  are  to  know  nothing  of  any  of  tlie  answers  to  these  pub¬ 
lications,  because  **  they  were  so  convincing  that  any  attempt  to  re¬ 
fute  them  must  be  fruitless.”  In  the  same  way  the  African  Institu¬ 
tion  may  be  attacked  by  the.friends  of  the  slave-trade ;  or  the  Indian 
Missionary  Societies  silenced  by  an  appeal  to  Scott  Waring,  or  to  a 
host  of  pamphleteers  or  speech-makers  on  that  subject. 

*  To  enlarge  further  would  be  useless ;  but  before  I  close  this  section 
1  wish  to  repeat  what  was  already  hinted  at,  viz.  **  that  general 
charities  are  to  be  objected  to  as  too  extensive,  and  limited  iosUtutloDs 
arc  always  to  be  called  too  confined.”  ’  pp.  15, 16. 

Butj  after  all,  the  difficulty  of  evading  charitable  subscriptions, 
is  not  the  only  one  which  our  friend  NabaPs  directions  'may 
be  advantageous  in  enabling  us  to  meet.  There  are  many  who 
feel  no  hesitation  in  giving  their  guinea,  or  even  their  ten  guineas, 
on  such  occasions,  in  the  same  way  as  they  pay  the  poor’s  rate, 
and  the  war  taxes,  as  the  price  of  exemption  from  suffering  or 
exertion.  It  is  a  part  of  their  current  trade-expenses.  But 
when  the  demand  is  unreasonably  extended  to  their  time,  their 
thoughts,  their  actual  services,  how  is  the  a[mlication  to  be 
most  creditably  evaded  ?  The  plea  of  want  of  time*  has,  like 
the  phrase  ‘  not  at  home,’  come  to  be  so  generally  understood 
as  a  polite  fiction  conveying  a  denial,  that  it  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  evasion ;  especially  since  those  who  have  no  time 
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to  spare,  ar«  known,  not  unfrcquently,  to  haVcNlitno  to  waste; 
while  those  whose  time  is  completely  occupi^,  are  tlie  only 
persons  that  can  be  found  to  moke  time  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tendinsT  to  a  new  object.  A  better  resource  is,  to  consent  to 
the  application,  and  sufler  your  name  to  be  enrolled  on  the 
Committee.  You  are  not  under  the  slisrhtest  obligation  to  give 
yourself  further  trouble,  as  you  will  find  yourself  well  su;.>|>oiled 
in  vour  non-attendance ;  and  you  may  decently  retire  at  the 
enrf  of  the  year  from  your  arduous  services,  without  danger  of 
re-election.  Your  credit  will  be  still  letter  secured,  if  by  no¬ 
minally  belonging  to  several  societies,  you  can  make  your  sup¬ 
posed  attention  to  the  one,  a  plea  for  not.devoting  your  time  to 
the  other  ;  while  those  of  your  friends  who  are  objectors  to  the 
particular  Institution,  will  accept  your  non-efficiency,  in  extenu¬ 
ation  of  your  having  been  seduced  to  ‘  lend  yout  name.’  Ill 
health,  or  absence  from  tow  n,  will  completely  Save  your  credit 
at  the  General  Meeting. 

For  other  expedients  we  refer  our  readers  to  our  friend 
Nahul,  who  has,  however,  by  no  means  developed  the  whole  of 
the  ^  Art’  he  professes  to  teach.  The  following  hints  may  serve 
as  an  appendix  to  his  pamphlet. 

1.  \Vhenyou  are  applied  to,  to  subscribe  to  a  charitable  ob¬ 
ject,  by  some  friend  or  neighbour  whom  you  would  not  w  ish  to 
disoblige,  do  not  hesitate  to  give,  your  guinea.  It  will  he  re¬ 
ceived  as  an  annual  subscription  ;  but  when  the  year  brings 
round  the  collector,  it  may  bewme  a  donation. 

2.  Or  you  need  not  feel  duly  certified  of  the  identity  or  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Collector. 

3.  Ot  yoit  may  feel  assured  tliat  you  have  paid  the  identical 
subscription  only  three  months  before,  though  you  have  mis¬ 
laid  the  receipt. 

4.  Or  you  may  ‘  consider  of  it.' 

In  each  of  these  (‘uses,  although  they  may  at  first  sight,  ap¬ 
pear  to  expofe  you  to  future  inconvenience,  you  need  entertain 
but  little  apprehension  of  being  misunderstood. 

One  plea,  however,  wc  would  not  recommend  to  those  indi¬ 
viduals  whose  object  is  a  creditable  evasion  :  we  mean,  that  of 
a  plain  avowal,  that  they  approve  of  the  object,  but  that  the 
limits  which  prudence  imposes  upon  liberality,  do  not  allow  of 
their  conlributino;.  Either  the  importunate  claimant  will  not 
take  your  word;  or  he  will  urge,  with  polite  assurance, 
the  extension  of  your  benevolence  to  just  fnuf  o/ie  object ; — 
will  humbly  plead  for  an  exception  m  favour  of  that  particular 
charity  *,  or  otherwise  your  denial  will  be  received  by  those  who 
have  probably  more  zeal  than  prudence  as  a  confession  of  actual 
poverty.  The  truth  will  sound  too  much  like  evasion  to  gain 
you  any  credit.  ^ 


•  [■  m  ]■ 

Art.  VIII.  Remarks  upon  the  systematical  Class^cation  of  Manusiripts, 
adopted  by  Griesbach  in  his  Edition  of  the  Greek  i'estament,  Bj 
Richard  Laurence,  LL.D«  pp.  155.  Parker,  Oxford ;  RivingtQns, 
London.  1814. 

( Concluded  from  our  last,) 


AS  the  whole  Stmctiire  of  Griesbacirs  system  restft  on  the  as¬ 
sumed  Alexatidriue  text,  supposcnl  to  exist  in  thereadiu!^s  of 
Oric^pii,  their  cliaracter  is  of  the  first  importance  in  this  critical 
question.  If  the  Autograph  of  his  writings  were  preserved,  or 
if  an  uncorrupted  inaiiuseript  containing  them,  and  written  at 
a  very  early  daU‘,  were  accessible,  there  might  be  some  degree 
of  plausibility  in  assuming  them  as  an  exemplar  of  the  Alexan¬ 
drine  text.  But  as  Origen  might  use  a  copy  of  the  ScrijUures, 
varying  from  the  copies  in  general  use  at  Alexandria,  his  quo¬ 
tations,  had  we  them  in  a  pure  state,  might  present  another  text. 

‘  It  is  not  impossible,’  says  Dr.  Marsh, ^  ‘that  as  Origen  spent 
‘  some  time  at  Rome,  lie  made  use  of  the  establislied  version. 

‘  of  a  church  which  at  all  times  maintained  the  highest  aii^ 

‘  thority.’  In  his  notions  of  an  established  version  in  the  third 
century,  we  probably  might  not  agree  with  the  learned  com- ‘ 
meiitator  on  Michaelis,  but  the  possible  derivation  of  Origen’s 
readings  from  a  Western  source  we  do  not  dispute.  That  they 
are  the  legitimate  basis  of  a  text  ditferent  from  the  Western, 
and  superior  to  it,  is  a  conclusion  that  the  premises  from  whicli 
it  is  deduced  are  too  precarious  to  support.  Before  the  text 
of  Origen  be  applied  as  the  test  of  the  character  of  manuscripts) 
it  should  first  be  purified  and  restoretl  to  its  original  state, 
rill  this  work  be  accomplished,  we  cannot  regard  the  agree¬ 
ments  of  the  Codex  Alexnndrinus  with  the  readings  of  Origen 
as  decisive  evidence  of  their  exhibiting  the  same  primitive  re¬ 
cension,  while  their  discordances  arc  so  luimerous.  Of  the 
latter  a  large  majority  are  excluded  by  Griesbach  from  his  com¬ 
parisons,  because  he  did  not  consider  them  as  characteristic  ; 
but  if  the  object  be  to  determine  the  genuine  readings  of  Origefi,' 
may  not  the  omitted  discrepancies  be  equally  characteristic  with 
tlie  admitted  agreements.  The  complexion  of  Origen’s  text, 
and  the  nature  of  its  relations,  will  best' be  understood  Irom  the 
following  table  which  includes  the  readings  of  the  Alexandrine 
Ms.  and  Origen,  compared  with  the  received  text  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 


*  Note  on  Micliaelifi,  Vol.  11,  Part  IL  p.  659. 
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RetdinMofOngen.  i  Received  Text.  1  Maniwcript  A 


xaT»  o’etpx.cc. 
Xapiv. 


ifKrou  ;i^pid*Toy: 
0‘apxa. 


y/^y. 

Toy 


VfUV  ^XflCflX. 
=  Toy  ;^p»tfToy 


=s=  TOW  ;(pKrT0Wt  B  C  D  E  G. 
17,  67.  Syr.  utr.  Erp. 
Copi.  Arm.  Vulg.  It, 
Eus.  Bas.  Cyr.  Chrys. 

avoxaKyTTfrai  yxp, 

0  Sfo;  yap  B  1)  E  G,  17,  87, 
40,71,  ftO  Mt.  a,  f,  3. 
Eu8.  Ath.Theodoret.  So- 
crat.  Dainasc. 
yivxcipiarrtsav  C  D  E,  17,  al 
7.  Mt  c,  r,  k  Clem.  Eus 
Ath.  Cyr.  Theoph. 


18  oTi  aToxaXy^Ttra* 

19  0  3(0$  yotp. 


ToxaXyTTiT«*  yap 
yap  Sioj, 


(Vxot’fKrrryraty, 


uy;^ap»tfT»*flray. 


uXXa^avTO  4',‘ty,  7bi 

Mt.g  k,  9,3.  Eus. 
Cyr.  Theod. 

T'/j  TK  a^^apry 


et^^apTb' 

=.xai.  BC.  17,31,47,  76, 
Ed.  Syr.  Arm.  Vulg.  Da¬ 
mage.  Aug.  Ambrosiast. 
Pelag. 


27  aparvK.  B  D  G,  73 
Eus.  1. 

—  appmi  fy  appsT*. 


xfTm;  tv  apyij* 


appfvf^  IV  apptCTi,  17, 

Clem.  Theodoret 


17  7»f. 

27  lawTOi 

28  0  ^10, • 

Inconstant  readings  are  marked 

Several  of  these  readings  are  unnoticed  by  Griesbach  in  bis 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  and  appear  to  have  been  excluded 
from  his  comparison  of  the  manuscript  A. ;  but  as  the  state  of  a 
text  is  to  he  ascertained,  not  from  a  partial  selection  of  pas¬ 
sages,  but  from  the  whole  of  them  together,  as  Griesbach  pro¬ 
perly  remarks  in  the  Symbulip,  is  not  the  discordance  between 
the  two  exomulars  oonohisive,  or  at  h*ast,  strongly  presumptive 
against  the  identity  of  their  derivation  ?  If  Origen’s  readings 
he  assumed  as  Alexandrine,  and  as  the  standard  of  comparison, 
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is  it  at  all  satisfactory  to  exclude  the  ^eater  part  of  them  from 
the  coraputution^  aiul  then  to  determine  the  class  of  the  manu¬ 
script  under  examination  from  its  coincidences  with  a  part  of 
the  remainder  ?  Is  our  judgement  convinced  v;hon  Griesbach 
asserts  of  the  mamiscript  17.  that  its  readings  are  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  Alexandrine  when  they  agree  with  other  Alexandrine 
authorities,  but  that  in  the  instances  of  its  variations  from  them, 
its  dissent  is  not  to  be  c»pposed  to  them,  but  it  is  then  to  be 
considered  as  declining  from  the  rig'nt  way  ?  Is  there  not  an 
assumption  throughoat  of  certain  exemplars  of  the  new  Testa¬ 
ment  exhibiting  an  Alexandrine  text,  and  arc  tlicy  not  employed 
as  the  rule  of  deciding  on  others  before  their  own  character  has 
been  determined?  The  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Laurence 
arc  important. 

♦  Bnt  it  may  justly  be  remarked,  that,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
true  character  of  the  readings  of  Origen,  the  whole  of  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  not  a  partial  selection,  should  be  examined.  With  this 
impression  I  have  given  all  which  a  diligent  investigation  enabled  me 
to  discover,  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  have  noted  those  which 
agree  with  other  Alexandrine  authorities,  or  with  the  Western,  or 
with  both.  The  total  a  nount  of  his  readings  is  six  hundred  and  nine, 
out  of'  which  there  are  tuj^  hundred  and  tvoenty^six^  which  coincide 
with  either  Western  or  Alexandrine  authority,  or  with  both  Of 
the  remainder,  many  indeed  not  unfrequently  accord  with  the  By¬ 
zantine.  but  many  more  are  perfectly  insulated  The  number  how¬ 
ever  of  the  latter  may  doubtless  be  very  considerably  reduced,  by 
making  due  allowances  for  the  freedom  of  quotation,  and  for  the 
errors  of  transcription.  And  perhaps  a  still  farther  reduction,  if  not 
an  almost  entire  annihilation  might  be  affected  by  our  acquisition  of 
completer  collations  of  Fathers,  manuscripts,  and  versions,  than  we  at 
present  possess.  But  notwithstanding  the  great  amount  of  this  in* 
congruou.s  remainder,  there  are  found  a  sufficient  number  of  congru¬ 
ous  readings*  for  the  purpose  at  least  of  a  comparative  examina¬ 
tion. 

‘  There  occur  tm  hundred  and  twentu  six,  which  coincide  with  one 
or  both  of  the  ' classes  alluded  to.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
are  supported  by  Western  authority  alone,  jiincty  by  both  Western 
and  Alexandrine  united,  and  only  eighteen  by  Alexandrine  alone. 
Supposing  the  existence  of  an  Alexandrine  text,  wc  may  presume, 
that  Origen  would  frequently  have  associates  of  that  description  in 
peculiar  readings  ;  but  this  presumption  Is  far  from  being  warranted 
by  fact  For  in  truth,  the  very  reverse  takes  place ;  as,  out  of  /too 
hundred  and  lv:nity~six  readings,  Origen  has  but  eighteen  distinguish¬ 
able  from  the  Western  text,  in  which  he  is  joined  by  any  other 
Alexandrine  Father.  Nor  even  in  this  limited  number  of  eighteen, 
does  he  read  in  conjunction  with  more  than  one  Alexandrine,  (some¬ 
times  with  Clemens,  and  sometimes  with  Cyril,)  except  in  the  follow- 
l^ve  instances ;  Rom.  iii.  !10.  1  Cur.  iv.  13,  viii.  8.  Ephes.  v*  25. 
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Philip  i.  24.  in  which  he  receives  a  double  support.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  alliance  with  Western  authority,  in  exclusion  of  the  Alex¬ 
andrine,  is  80  intiniate,  that  he  roads  with  that  alone,  not  eighteen^ 
but  itM  hundred  and  eighteen  times,  a  full  moiety  of  the  whole  amount. 
Neither  does  he  here  often  read  with  one  or  two,  but  generally  (the 
source  indeed  being  more  prolific)  with  numerous  associates.  The 
conclusion  deducilde  from  this  general  btateiucnt  seems  obvious.* 

n.  129—1-32.* 

• 

Tho  following  description  of  the  readings  common  to  A  C 
and  Origen,  sufficiently  manifests  the  uncertainty  of  the  premises 
from  which  Griesbach’s  system  is  deduced. 

^  Wlien  Griesbach  undertook  the  arduous  task  of  preparing  a 
critical  edition,  and  even  a  corrected  text,  of  the  New  Testament, 
upon  a  novel  hypothesis,  he  ought  surely  to  have  placed  its  accuracy 
beyond  the  possibility  of  objection,  before  he  attempted  its  retluc- 
tion  to  practice  as  un  unerring  rule  of  textual  criticisnf ;  not  to  have 
proceeded  upon  the  bare  probability  of  conjecture,  but  to  have  pre¬ 
viously  grounded  himself  upon  sure  demonstration.  The  Alexandrine 
text  constitutes  the  main  pin,  which  holds  together  the  complicated 
machinery  of  his  system.  This,  therefore  he  should  have  first  in- 
controvertibly  established ;  but  the  position  still  remains  exposed  to 
many  great  and  serious  objections.  When  undertaking  to  confirm  it, 
what  is  the  species  of  proof  which  he  adduces  ?  He  appeals,  not  to 
Uie  joint  readings  of  Alexandrine  writers  characteristically  distin¬ 
guished,  but  principally  to  the  joint  readings  of  A  and  C  in  con¬ 
junction  with  those  of  Origen.  He  enumerates  seventy -five  joint 
readings  of  A  and  C  common  to  Origen  :  I  have  myself  been  able 
to  collect  only  seventy-two  which  1  have  already  given  separately, 
with  the  principal  references  to  other  manuscripts  and  Fathers  an¬ 
nexed.  From  a  particular  inspection  of  these  it  will  appear  that  oat 
of  the  whole  number  of  seventy-two,  there  are  not  more  than  seven 
readings  which  do  not  coincide  as  well  with  the  Latin  versions,  or 
some  Western  manuscripts,  (viz.  D  EFG,)  or  writer,  as  with  A  C  and 
Origen.  The  seven  exceptions  are  Rom.  iii.  30.  1  Cor.  ii,  3.  iii.  IS. 
X.  S2.  xii.  3.  2  Cor.  i*  12.  Philip  i.  24.  Of  these  the  first  occurs  in 
Clemens  and  C3rril,  the  second  and  tliird  in  no  Alexandrine  Father 
wliaUoever  except  Origen,  the  fourth  in  only  Cyril,  the  fifth  in  only 
Cyril  occasionniiy^  the  sixth  in  Clemens  only,  and  the  seventh  in  botii 
Cieuiens  and  Cyril  in  conjunction  with  Byzantine  MSS.  and  Chty- 
aostoni.  While  such  is  the  character  of  tlie  seven  readings  which  do 
We/  coincide  with  the  Western  text,  the  sixty  fve  others  which  do 
cotucide  witli  it,  will  be  found  generally  in  alliance  not  with  one  ver¬ 
sion,  manuscripts,  or  Father  only,  but  with  more,  and  frequently  with 
versions,  manuscripts,  and  Fathers  united. 

‘  From  these  premises,  it  seems  not  very  difficult  to  draw  a  satis¬ 
factory  result,  but  it  is  one  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  Gries¬ 
bach,*  {K  124w-l£8. 

We  hare  already  suggested  that  the  most  satisfactory  method 
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of  (I^CerioiDingitbe  cbigracter  aud  value  of  a  various  readiug, 
would  .be.  ta,jeKaii)ine  IbaiwUucsses  which  present  themselves 
toi  our  investigation  apart  from  systeni.  A  classihcation  of 
iVISsil.  wpuld  unquestionably  be  a  great  advantage  to  tlte  biblical 
critic,  if  it  could  he  obtained ;  unless,  however,  it  have  the  support 
of  aeeurate  and  suDicient  data,  it  .'ought  not  to  be  admitted. 
Ifjts  varieties  be  top  numerous,  or  too  limited,  if  it  confound 
evidence  which  ought  to  be  kept  distinct,  or  if  it  deprive 
witnesses,  of  a  voice  which  ought  to  be  heard,  it  will  evidently 
be  saler  to  discard  it,  than  to  submit  our  judgement  to  its 
guidance.  Tiie  statements  which  we  have  copied  from  Dr. 
Laurence's  pamphlet,  must  have  discovered  to  our  readers 
the  uncertainties  of  Griesbadi's  system.  In  the  nunicrous, 
almost  constant  instances  in  which  the  readings  of  the  mauu- 
soripts  A  C,  and  Origen,  are  coincident  with  the  manuscripts 
D  K  F  G,  and  the  Ijatin  version,  and  in  the  frequent  agree¬ 
ments  of  Origen  with  the  latter,  where  he  departs  from  A 
and  C,  we  meet  witii  phenomena  which  strongly  op))ose  them¬ 
selves  to  the  classification  in  ipiestion,  especially  to  that  part 
of  it  which  assumes  the  separate  existence  of  an  Alexamlrioe 
text  The  Colbert  HIS.  17  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  which 
was  written,  according  to  Griesbaih,  in. the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century,  is  denominated  Alexandrine.  The  Codex  Boeme- 
rianus  G,  was  written  perhaps  a  little  earlier,  and  is  classed 
as  a  Western  MS.  These  two  manuscripts  frequently  agree 
in  common  with  other  inaiuiscripis  in  opposition  to  the  re¬ 
ceived  text :  e.  g.  Kom.  xv.  19.  G  and  17  read  ayiov  instead 
of  ^£av,  as  do  A  C  D  E  F  and  some  others.  This  reading, 
as  exhibited  in  tlie  manuscript  G,  is  said  to  be  the  reading 
of  the  Western  roeension,  as  supported  by  the  manuscn[)t  17 
it  is  accounted  Alexamlrine.  But,  unacquainted  as  we  are 
with  the  history  of  these  manuscripts,  and  utterly  unable  to 
trace  their  descent,  is  there  any  proof  that  tliis  reading  has 
not  passed  from  A  or  C  Into  both  G  and  17  ?  Its  being 
found  in  both  A  and  D,  or  in  both  G  and  17,  is  no  proof 
that,  in  the  second  or  third  (century,  it  was  tlie  reading  of 
two  distinct  texts.  Or  may  not  a  manuscript  of  W'esterii 
origin  have  supplied  tlie  reading  ayiou  insteoil  of  ^«ou  ?  Readings 
of  this  description,  Dr.  Laurence  remarks,  ‘  are  certainly  common 

*  to  both  classes,  and  seem  likely  to  have  been  adopted  by 

*  one  of  them  from  the  other.’  p.  128. 

The  manuscript  A,  according  to  Grie^ach,  is  not  a  trans- 
eript  from  a  single  copy  of  tlic  New  TeaUinent,  hut  was 
written  from  various  exemplars,  each  of  which  coutained  only 
a  portion  of  the  sacred  writings,  lie  therefore  reiirestmts  it 
as  exhibiting,  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  Alexandrine  re¬ 
cension ;  in  the  Acts  and .(JatiioUc  Epistles,. the  Western;  and 
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in  the  Gospels,  the  Byxantine  reoenaion*.  Ifi  however,  We 
compare  the  manuscript  A  with  Orig;eh,  in  the  Acta  of  tlie 
Apostles,  we  shall  find  the  coincid^cca  betweeh'  them  mOTc 
numerous,  and  the  discrepancies  much  fewer,  than^  in  the 
Epistles  of  Paul.  *  The  agreement  ^  A  with  Orig^,  is  much 
•greater  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter.  If,  therefore, 
Origen  preserve  the  Alexandrine  recension,  and  be  the  test 
by  which  its  existence  in  other  authorities  is  to  be  ascertained, 
A,  contrary  to  Qricsbach’s  statement,  must  be  classed  as 
Alexandrine  in  the  Acts  ;  or  if  A  be  pronounced  of  the  Western 
recension  in  that  book,  Origen,  as  conformable  with  it,  must 
rank  as  Western  instead  of  Alexandrine.'  The  quotations  of 
'Origen  arc  indeed  exceedingly  limited  in  the  Acts,  but  this 
hinders  not  that  the  comparison  may  he  instituted  between 
his  readings  and  those  of  A,  so  far  as  they  may  be  extracted 
from  the  corresponding  passages. 

Were  tlie  readings  of  Origen  submitted  to  a  strict  scrutiny, 
with  tlie  view  of  settling  the  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
as  it  existed  originally  iu  his  writings,  and  this  step  appears 
to  be  essential  towards  the  discovery  of  the  leading  part  of 
the  classification,  namely,  the  Alexandrine  text,  many  of  the 
readings  included  in  Dr.  Laurence’s  computation,  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  set  aside,  as  having  been  substituted  for  the  pri¬ 
mitive  readings,  by  the  transcribers  of  his  works;  but  a  much 
greater  number  of  characteristic  readings  than  Griesbach  has 
admitted  into  his  enumeration,  would,  we  apprehend,  remain. 
If  Origen’s  text  he  indeed  Alexandrine,  that  character  must 
belong  equally  to  its  deviations  from  A,  as  to  the  instances 
in  which  thev  accord.  Till  the  existence  of  an  Alexandrine 
text  be  demonstrated  by  a  collection  of  characteristic  readings 
from  acknowledged  Alexandrine  authorities^  and  the  manu¬ 
scripts  arranged  as  Alexandrine  by  Griesb'dch  be  identified 
with  it  by  satisfactory  evidence,  we  must  withhold  our  assent 
from  the  system  which  he  endeavoured  to  establish.  Though 
we  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Laurence  in  every  parlicular  of 
his  important  pamphlet,  we  think  that  he  is  successful  iu  his 
principal  object;  aud  we  concur  with  him  in  opinion,  that  the 
position  of  an  Alexandrine  text,  as  the  basis  of  Griesiiacli’s 
classification,  still  remains  exposed  to  many  great  and  serious 
objections;  and  that,  with  our  present  defective  and  undi¬ 
gested  materials  of  investigation,  absolute  conviction  on  the 
whole  subjei‘t  is  not  attainable. 

1  hat  Griesbach’s  system  has  not  been  employed  by  bint  as 
a  general  rule  of  criticism  iu  the  d.stribution  of  the  various 
readings  in  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  appears 

•  Prolegomena^  p.  Isxx).  Symholce  CnticcSy  Vol.  1.  p.  ix. 
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pretty  evident  from  his  own  account  of  it.  *  Tlie  principal 

*  use  of  recensions/  he  remarks,  ^  is,  that  by  their  authority 

*  g^ood  reading  existing  in  but  few  manuscripts  may  be  de- 

*  fended  a&^aiiist  the  readings  of  an  almost  innumerable  muU 
‘  titude  of  later  and  inferior  ones^.’  The  arran^'emofit  of 
classes,  therefore,  is  allowed  but  a  limited  ojieration,  and,  after 
all,  is  so  far  from  bein^  of  prime  importance,  that  it  is  only 
of  a  subordinate  character,  aiding,  but  not  superseding,  the 
critical  tests  in  general  use.  A  reading  of  the  kind  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  extract,  occurs  in  the  celebrated  passage 
1  Tim.  iii  16.  in  which  Griesbach  substitutes  for  ^lo^.  As 
the  reading  is  important,  we  shall  endeavour  to  furnish,  a 
statement  of  the  evidence  for  the  respective  readings,  as  given 
by  Griesbach  in  his  Note  on  the  passage  in  the  New  Testa* 
ment,  and  in  the  SymbolWy  and  by  Dr.  Laurence,  in  the  fiftfi 
chapter  of  his  Remarks;  with  such  observations •  as  our  own 
attentive,  and,  we  trust,  impartial  examination  has  suggested. 

The  following  is  the  manuscript  authority.  I.  For  oi  The 
Codex  Augiensis  F,  a  Greek-Latin  manuscript  of  the  ninth 
or  tenth  century,  written  in  capitals,  and  preserved  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  Codex  'Bocrnc- 
rianus  G,  a  Greek-Latin  manuscript*  of  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century,  in  the  Electoral  library,  Dresden,  written  in  a  cha¬ 
racter  which  indicates  the*  transition  from  uncial  or  capital 
letters  to  small  ones.  The  Colbert  maimscript  17,  Written  in 
small  letters  in  the  eleventh  •  or  twelfth  century :  and  the 
Upsal  manuscript  73,  writteu  about  the  same  time  as*th'e 
preceding  manuscript.  ■  >  ‘ 

ir^  For  o: — The  Codex  Claromontanus  D,  a  Greck-Latin 
manuscript  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century.  This  IMS.  has 
tlie  reading  ^eo^,  but  it  has  been  altered  from  o  the  primitive 
reading. 

111.  For^jo?: — All  other  known  manuscripts  in  number  up¬ 
wards  of  150,  including  about  100  in  Griesbach’s  Catalogue, 
IS  in  Matthaei’s,  8  in  Alter's,  and  32  in  Bircirs  Besides 
these,  there  remain  two  important  ancient  manuscripts,  the 
Alexandrine,  and  the  Ephrem,  A  and  C,  the  original  reading 
of  which  is  disputed.  The  manuscripts  B  E  H,  namely,  the 
Vatican,  the  Sangermanensis,  and  the  Coislinianus,  are  muti¬ 
lated  in  this  part  of  their  reading,  therefore,  no  evidence 
can  be  obtained. 

•  •  Pnccipuus  vero  recensionnm  in  criscos  sacra;  exercitio  usus 
bic  est,  ut  eanim  auctoritate  lectiones  bonas,  sed  in  paucis  libris 
auperstites  defendamus  adversus  juniorum  et  vulgariura  codicum 
innumerabilem  paene  turbatn.*  St/mbolte  CriticcCy  Vol.  1.  p.  122. 
Laurtnee,  p.  85. 
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The  rewiing  of  A  aed  of  C  has  frequently  been  6tdtcti 
to  be  Of  without  the  least  reserve  or  hint  of  iU  ambiguity  in 
these  two  luanuscripU.  Tbehr  present  readings  is  Sfo^;  but  it 
is  ntaiotained  that  this  is  a  correction,  aiul  that  the  priinitife 
ftarfinii^  of  both  was  of.  All  ap})ea)  to  the  mauuscript  A  itseU' 
for  the  determination  of  this  question  would  now  be  in  vain, 
ee  much  is  it  defaced  in  this  passag^e.  Our  only  resource, 
therefore,  for  the  knowledge  of  its  primitive  lection,  is  the 
teatimony  of  former  writers  who  collated  the  manuscript.  As 
those  do  not  agree,  the  nature  of  tlie  evidence  must  be  coolly 
examined,  and  such  a  verdict  recorded  as  it  will  support. 

Neither  Patrick  Youngi  who  first  uoUated  the  Codex  Alex- 
andrinus,  nor  Hulsh,  who  extracted  its  readings  for  the  Loudon 
Polyglot,  mentions  any  variation  in  the  place  under  conside¬ 
ration.  Walton  and.  Fell  are  silent  as  to  any  alteration  in 
the  manuscript  A>  tlmugh  they  notice  the  coi  reption  in  the 
Claronootanua.  .  Mill  states,  that  though  at  first  .slghthe  took 
it  be  tlie  reeling,  on  repeated  and  close  inspection,  he  per¬ 
ceived  the  remains  ,  of  the  ancient  horizontal  stroke  withia 
the  circle  of  the  tAefa*.  Wotton,  in  a  note,  p.'  27,  of  hU 
edition  of  Clemens '  Uomanus,  pubiislied  in  }718,  says,  that 
an  accurate  insi)eciion  of  the  manuscript  in  this  place,  would 
coDvinoe  any  p^son  that  its  genuine  reading  was  Ber- 
riman,  in  his  critical  dissertation  on’  this  passage,  printed  in 
1741,  p.  154,  declares,  that  a  gentleman  assured  .him  that  he 
had  seen  the  Alexandrine  MS.  nbovo  twenty-five  years  before 
that  time,  (i.  e,  in  1716,)  and  that  the  old  line-  within  the 
theta  was  plainly  to  be  discerned.  Tq  this  Berriman  adds 
his  own  testimony,  that  though  be  could  never  |)erceive  any 
part  of  the  ancient  transverse  line  by  the  naked  eye,  yet  by 
the  help  of  a  glass,  and  the  advantage  of  tiie  sun  shining 
on  the  book,  he  could  see  some  part  of  the  old  line  towardv 
the  left  hand  of  the  new  stroke;  and  that  the  same  was  seen 
by  two  gentlemen  who  viewed  it  at  the  same  timef. 

On  the  other  side,  Wetstclii  relates  that  when  he  very 
carefully  examined  the  manuscript  in  1747,  no  stroke  was 

*  In  exemplari  Alex,  linea  hta  transversa  adeo  exilis  ac  phu^ 
L'vanida  cat,  ut  primo  iotuitu  baud  dubitaverim  ipse,  scriptum  o::* 
— verum  postca  perlustrato  attentius  loco,  lineofac,  quae  primam 
aciem  fugerat,  'ductus  quosdam  ac  vestigia  saris  certa  deprchcndi\ 
praesirtim  ad  partera  sinistram.**  Mill.  N.  T.  in  loc. 

f  Who  it  appears  were  Mr.  Hewitt,  and  Mr.  Pilkinglon,  author 
of  the  Evangelical  Harmony.  The  gentleman  to  whom  Berrinian 
alludes  above,  was  Mr.  Croyk,  of  8t*  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 
Note  to  a  copy  of  Berriman’s  Diasertatioii,  in  the  BriUsh  Museum* 
IVoide  Prtrf  Cod,  Alex.  p.  30. 
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tisiblo  ei<li(?r  to  his  own  eyes,  or  to  those  of  a  friomi  w!io 
aceoinpaiiied  him.  Mill,  he  tliinks,  was  floreivod  hy  tlie  line 
of  an  epsifon  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  leaf  appeorinjj  through 
the  transparency  of  the  vellum,  which  he  mistook  for  the  line 
of  the  t/ietn*.  But  Woide  opposes  his  own  testimony  to 
Wetstein’s  declaration,  and  asserts  that  the  position  of  the 
epsilon  to  the  theta  is  such  as  could  not  produce  the 
appearance  which  Wetstein  records.  In  the  work  already 
mentioned,  Herriman  states,  ‘  that  Wetstein  acknowledged  to 
‘  a  friend  of  hist,  who  took  it  down  in  writing  from  his 
‘  own  mouth,  that  though  the  middle  stroke  of  the  0  has 
‘  been  evidently  retouched,  yet  the  fine  stroke  which  was  ori* 

‘  ginally  in  the  body  of  the  0  was  discoverable  at  each  eiul 
‘  of  the  fuller  stroke  of  the  corrector.*  p.  155.  I'he  reason 
dial  this  circumstance  was  not  noticed  in  Wetstein's  pro/e- 
CfOmenUy  is,  in  the  same  page,  said  to  have  been  the  mis¬ 
laying  of  a  |)aper  in  which  this  entry  was  made. 

Now',  with  such  evidence  as  this  before  us,  the  sole  object 
being  to  ascertain  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  an  ancient 
line  within  the  circle  of  the  0,  it  would  we  think  be  deter¬ 
mined  that  such  line  had  existence.  To  omit  the  negative 
evidence  of  the  first  Collators  of  the  manuscript,  (which  is 
not  without  its  weight,)  we  have  the  jmsitive  testimony  of 
unimpeachable  witnesses  for  the  atlirmative,  and  the  only  evi¬ 
dence  on  the  other  side  corrected  by  the  testimony  of  a  later 
examiner. 

That  0?  is  the  original  reading  of  the  (h)de\  Ephrem  or 
C,  is  the  opinion  of  VVetstein — ‘  habet  codex  C,  \it  jnttuX  :* 
— but  it  is  only  his  opinion,  to  w  hich  that  of  others’ is  opposed. 
Griesbach,  who,  in  liis  collation  of  this  MS.  <lid  not  parti¬ 
cularly  examine  it  in  relation  to  this  text,  assents  to  Wet¬ 
stein’s  opinion,  which  he  endeavours  to  support  by  several 
arguments  in  the  Symbolw,  Vol.  1.  p.  8 — 51.  the  united  force 
of  which  we  think  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  his  position. 
The  theta  in  this  part  of  the  MS.  wants  the  internal  hori¬ 
zontal  line,  the  word  therefore  appears  thus — If  a  cor¬ 
rector  of  tlie  manuscript  wished  to  change  OS  into  ^v,  would 
he  have  omitted  inserting  the  internal  stroke  ?  In  reply  to 
this  objection,  Criesbach  answers  that  it  might  appear  unne- 


*  ro/^owewfl,  p.  22. 
t  ^’^Ir.  J.  Kippax.  Woide y  Prof  3\. 

t  *  habet  codex  C,  ut  puto;  nam  lineola  il)a  tenuis,  qu®  ex 
O  facit  0,  non  apparet,  altera  autem  lineolu,  qu®  alias  littcris  0I, 
quibus  vfo,*  per  comi>endium  scrihi  consuevit,  aquali  dlstantla  ini- 

inirtrtf  _ I  •  1  .  _  _ ^  —  -A  _ 


ininet,  crassiori  atque  imperitiori  ductu  iia  exarata  e<t  ut  aliam 
nianum  prodere  vidcatur,* 

V(*L.  IV.  a\.  .s.  p 
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ecseary  to  the  corrector  to  iusert  tlic  said  stroke,  as  tlic  Hue 
above  the  letters  would  more  eflTectuully  attract  the  eye,  and 
convey  the  import  of  the.  letters.  But  is  this  couvinciii"? 
Would  the  corrector  have  made  the  alteration  in  this  <lefective 
manner?  Uiiderueath  the  word  oi  arc  two  small  characters 
nearly  resembling  inverted  S  S,  thus  which  appear  to  he 
musical  notes,  and  are  supposed  to""  denote  that  the  word 
consists  of  two  syllables;  i.  e.  that  it  is  and  not^.  Woide 
lias  given  an  example  of  this  use  in  one  of  the  specimens  of 
11188.  |ure(ixed  to  his  description  of  the  codex  A.  Griesbaeh 
concedes  this  signitication  of  the  marks  in  question,  but  he 
attributes  them  to  the  hand  of  a  corrector,  and  contends  that 
they  were  not  inscrteil  in  the  manuscript  a  prima  manu : — 
no  MS.,  he  athrms,  more  ancient  than  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century,  has  musical  notes  appended  to  the  text.  Therelbre, 
till  a  manuscript  written  previously  to  the  ninth  century  be 
produced,  in  which  the  almve  marks  arc  found,  those  which 
occur  ill  C  under  0£,  must  be  attributed  to  another  and  less 
ancient  hand  than  that  of  the  original  writer.  But  till  the 
time  ascertained  when  these  characters  were  first  applied 
to  Greek  MSS.  this  argument  cannot  be  considered  as  deci¬ 
sive.  The  wreck  of  unthpiity  has  preserved  but  few  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  New  'restameiit,  which  were  written  before  tlie 
ninth  century.  Besides,  if  the  marks  in  question  proceeded 
from  a  corrector,  Uie  reading  might  still  be  On?,  if  the  stroke 
above  os  were  written  a  priina  manu.  This  latter  point  is 
coutested,  Woide  maintaining  the  affirmative,  and  Griesbaeh 
bumiorting  the  negative.  The  inelegance  of  the  stroke,  it  is 
said,  lietrays  a  ditlcrent  liand  from  that  of  the  original  writer. 
But  it  is  surely  possible  that  the  most  accomplished  scribe 
might  accidentally  deviate  from  his  usual  elegance  of  writing, 
(iriesiiach,  in  our  opinion,  has  not  proved  that  the  Codex 
J<jphrem  originally  read  o(.  Nor  does  he  consider  the  evi- 
lience  which  is  supplied  by  the  manuscript  itself  as  decisive 
proof  of  his  position,  for  he  concludes  his  remarks  with  tlie 
following  words :  ‘  Qiue  cum  ita  sint,  si  codicem  nostrum 
‘  sali^m  specteinus,  prouuntiaiulum  nobis  erit  omnino,  proba- 
‘  bilins  statui,  o,-  a  correctore  in  S!<k  mutatuin  esse,  quam, 

jiriniitivam  codicis  Icctionein  fuisse  With  this  un¬ 

certainty  is  it  not  adopting  the  best  course  to  consider  the 
Codex  Eplireiu  as  neutral  in  the  controversy  ?  Griesbaeh 
appears  to  regard  the  manuscript  A  in  this  light : — ‘  It  ought 

*  not,*  he  ol)serv(*s,  ‘  to  he  oppos^nl  to  us,  but  if  not  allowed 

*  to  side  with  us,  should  lie  accounted  neutral^'.* 

*  Critica-f  Vol.  I.  p.  21. 

i  Vol.  I.  p.  2P. 
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;  The  MSS.  a  C,  we  are  therefore  of  opinion,  shouhl  Ik* 
exfludcd  from  the  testimony  by  whk‘h  the  primitive  reading^ 
of  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  is  to  be  iiivestiG^u(e<l.  Notwithstanding^  these 
apparent  concessions,  Griesbach  maintains  that  o(  is  the  ori- 
lU^intl  reading  of  the  two  manuscripts  A  and  C.  ‘  (Jonfidcnter 
‘  equidem  pronnntiare  aiideo,  vera  esse,  quit  ii  tradidenint, 

‘  qui  in  codice  hoc  (A)  a  prtnia  manu  extitisse  affirmarunt*.’ 

‘  Non  probahUe  tantum  sod  cerium  omnino  ease  statuo,  li- 
brarium  nostrum  (the  writer  of  the  Codex  Ephrem)  scrip- 

*  sisse  Oft. 

On  what  ^ound  do  these  confident  assertions  rest  ?  Have 
any  new  and  decisive  authorities  been  discovered  to  remove 
our  )>erplexities,  and  to  extricate  the  reading  of  the  manu¬ 
scripts  AC  from  obscurity  and  uncertainty?  No.  It  is  the 
tloctrine  of  recenniona  which  settles  and  determines  the 
question.  A  and  C  are  manuscripts  of  the  Alexandrine  re¬ 
cension,  and  the  reacting  of  tlm  Alexandrine  recension  is 
indubitably  therefore  A  and  C  certainly  read  of.  ^  Quod 
‘  majus  est  et  omnem  de  ntriusque  lectione  dubitandi  locum 
‘  prsecludit,  o;  certissime  fuit  Alexandrinjc  recensiotiis  (quae 

*  in  duobus  istis  codicibus  extat)  h^tio^.  But  is  this  mode 

of  deciding  the  controversy  satisfactory  ?  Does  it  compel  our 
assent  by  the  suHicicncy  of  proof,  and  can  the  want  of  direct 
testimony  be  thus  supplied?  VVe  presume  not,  and  offer 
the  following  reason  for  our  dissent.  In  1  Cor.  x.  9.  the  re¬ 
ceived  text  has  instead  of  which  the  following  autho¬ 

rities  have  xwpiov.  B  C.  17,  31,  39,  40,  73,  80.  Syr.  p.  in  m. 
Copt.  MS.  Arm.  yEth.  and  several  Greek  Fathers.  Now,  if 
the  reading  of  the  Alexandrine  MS.  in  this  placx)  wore  dis¬ 
puted,  and  the  manuscript  itself  aObrdcd  no  assistance  on 
account  of  its  mutilation,  Griesbach  would,  on  his  own  prin¬ 
ciples,  assign  the  reading  xvpiov  to  it.  Hc‘  would  apply  the 
above  reasoning  to  the  disputeil  passage,  ‘  Codex  A  est  Alex- 
‘  andrinus,.^)cupioy  certissime  fuit  Alexaiidrm®  receiisioriis  lectio.’ 
C  and  17  read  xupiov,  which  is  also  the  reading  of  the  Coptic, 
Armenian,  and  vEthiopic  versions — all  classed  by'  Griesbach 
in  the  Alexandrine  recension,  and  the  very  authorities  by 
which  he  supports  •?,  as  the  reading  of  A  and  C  in  1  Tim. 
iii.  16.  The  manuscript  A,  however,  in  1  Cor.  x.  9.  reads 
neither  ;ifpt<rTo»  with  the  received,  nor  xvp*oy  with  C  and  17,  but 

This  instance  is  full  proof  of  the  impr(»priety  of  assign- 
ii>g,  hi  the  abaence  of  direct  teatimoHy^  a  particular  reading 
to  a  manuscript  on  the  .presumption  of  its  aftiiiity.  The  Col- 


♦  St/m^ofcPy  Vol  I.  p.  10.  t  Id.  p.  25.  Id,  p.  10, 
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brrt  MS.  17  certainly  reads  o?  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  but  dors 
it  tbliovv  oi  necessary  consequence,  that  A  and  C  must  read 
V,  or  liiat  o.  is  the  readin*;  of  the  assumed  Alexandrine  text  ? 
l)o<*s  not  the  M.S.  17  frequently  deviate  from  tliat  text?  If 
A  ainl  C  frequently  agree  with  17,  do  they  not  also  fre- 
«{urntly  dilVer  from  it  ?  Arc  we,  then,  on  the  ground  of  a 
general  atlinity,  even  a<lmitling  it  to  be  proverl,  to  conclude 
that  the  reading  of  the  last  manuscript  is  also  the  reading  of 
the  first  two  iMSS.,  and  thus,  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence, 
to  pronounce  that  c«  is  certainly  their  reading?  If  A  and  C 
be  set  aside  as  neutral,  there  will  then  remain  only  the  Colbert 
manuscript  17,  to  support  the  reading  o;  as  Alexandrine,  but 
as  this  MS.  frequently  reads  with  the  MSS.  F  G,  why  may  not 
o>  be  solely  a  \\  estern  reading  ?  or  if  *oj  be  reckoned  the 
Alexandrine  reading,  may  it  not  be  considered  as  having 
obtained  admission  into  the  MSS.  F  G,  and  that  the  Western 
reading  is  ‘o,  as  preserved  in  the  Codex  Claromontanus,  con¬ 
formably  with  the  leading  of  the  Vulgate  quod} — A  majority 
of  rmMisions  w  ill  not  then  support  ‘o? ;  and  it  will  he  a  (question 
of  no  small  dithculty,  which  the  patrons  of  that  reading  will 
have  to  n.ect,  whether  the  few  authorities  which  maintain  it, 
can  fairly  be  opposed  to  the  very  numerous  ones  which  support 

‘  Suppose  but  the  neutrality  of  A  and  C,  and  the  preponderance 
of  manuscript  authority  on  the  side  of  the  Alexandrine  text  will  be 
thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  Byzantine,  which  invariably  reads  vw,-: 
for  then  there  will  remain  only  the  manuscript  17  for  the  reading  ’ou 
while  that  of  Sroj  will  be  supported  by  every  other  MS.  of  the  same 
class.  Of  these  Griesbach  enumerates  the  tollowing  :  6,  10,  ^3,  31, 
37,30,  46,  47.  “  qui  oranes,”  he  says  “  cum  nostro  (17)  cognati 
sunt,**  particularly  distinguishing  the  manuscript  31  as  being  inti¬ 
mately  related, — admodum  enim  similis  est  codici  17.*’  *  Now 
these,  and  all  others  of  the  Alexandrine  class,  if  others  exist  attri¬ 
butable  to  it,  read  with  the  Byzantine  text  Sios,  while  only  the 
Colbert  reads  'o?.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  consequence.* 
I^ureiicCf  p.  76, 77. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  of  our  examining  the  evidence  ad- 
ilucVcl  ill  favour  of  ‘o?  from  the  Greek  Fathers.  Griesbach 
cinploys  twenty-two  pages  of  iho  SqmbolfP  in  reasoning  on  this 
point.  In  this  note  on  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  he  does  not  produce  a 
single  instance  of  direct  and  positire  ientimony  from  any 
Alexandrine  Father  for  ‘o?. — so  that  on  this  ground  he  is  not 
entitled  to  say  rerfisHime  fnit  Alexandrinas  rccensionis 
‘  lectio.*  Some  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  says  Griesbach  in  his 
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note,  ‘  certainly  <litl  not  read  Sw? and  he  immediately  quotes 
the  tollo'wing  passage  from  Clemens  of  Alexandria :  fxvrrfiptov 
fMib*  tfjLUP  itJb»  *0*  ayyeXoi,  t«»  j^p^rrov.  This  proves  that  Clemens 
understood  the  passage  to  refer  to  Christ ;  but  does  it  prove 
that  Clemens  did  not  read  ^lo?,  or  that  he  read  *o??  It  cer- 
tainli^  affords  no  direct  proof  in  favour  of  either  reading.  In 
the  quotations  from  Cyril  of  Alexandria  'o;  t^avtpufSn  occurs, 
but  never  as  part  of  a  formal  citation  of  the  verse,  the 
relative  *o;  being  preceded  by  a  regular  antecedent  :  ‘  to  pny» 

*  Tfi;  iV9‘ivH»i  piVirTupio*,  TourierTt  i^avfpMS»)’-— o  ik  tou  Siou 

rearfo;  Xoyo;,  ‘o,-  llcrc,  again,  is  proof  that  the  tireek 

^>thers  understand  the  passage  to  refer  to  Christ,  but  no 
evidence  ^vhich  proves  that  was  the  reading  of  their  copies. 
In  his  note,  Griesbat^h  remarks  that  is  not  found  in  any 
monument  of  antiquity  before  the  close  of  the  fourth  century. 
May  not  this  remark  be  made  in  reference  to  ‘o,-  ? 

The  following  is  Griesbach’s  statement  of  the  versions,  to 
which  we  subjoin  Dr.  Laurence’s  comment.. 

*  E  I'crsioHibus  Arabica  Polygl.  et  Slavonica  ms.  et  ed.  exhibent 
solac  Sfof,  caeterx  omnes  non'  ^so^,  sed  prononien  3^  sive  S  exprimunt. 
Nempe  Copt.  Sahid.  et  Syr.  P.  in  m.  oc,  qui ;  Vulg.  vero  et  It. 
(clar.  boern.)  o,  quod ;  Syr.  utr.  Erp.  Aith.  et  Ann.  alterutrum 
Icgerunt  prononien,  sive  qui  sive  quod*  Note. 

‘  He  here  distinctly  states,  tliat  the  Coptic,  Sahidic,  and  Phi- 
loxenian  versions,  (the  latter  indeed  only  in  its  margin,^  read  o? 
or  qui ;  and  that  ,tlie  Syriac,  the  Erpenian  Arabic,  the  iEthi<mic, 
and  the  Armenian,  all  read  cither  o?  or  ‘o,  qui  or  quod,  lout, 
on  the  other  hand,  1  contend,  in  the  first  place,  that  neither  the 
Coptic,  the  Sahidic,  nor  the  Philoxcnian  necessarily  reads  *oj ;  but 
more  probably  use  a  relative  connected  with  an  antecedent  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  word  m^stery^  in  precise  conformity  with  the  Vulgate; 
for,  in  both  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic,  the  word  mystery  is  decidedly 
proved  to  be  masculine  by  the  definite  article  masculine  prefixed,  so 
that  the  subsequent  relative  occurs  of  course  in  the  same  gender. 
A  similar  remark,  respecting  the  Philoxenian  version,  is  made  by 
its  Editor,  who  Griesbacb  very  properly  terms  “  Whitius  vir  doc* 
tissimus*'  and  who  correctly  translates  the  passage  “  mysterium 
pietatis,  quod  manifestatum  est  in  came.*' 

*  Having  thus  proved  that  the  Coptic,  the  Sahidic,  and  the 

Philoxenian  versions,  do  not  necessarily  read  *o;,  but  most  probably 
o ;  I  shaU  now  shew,  that  the  Peshito,  or  vulgar  Syriac,  the  Er¬ 
penian  Arabic,  and  the  .£thiopic,  do  not  indifferently  read  *o?  or 
but  indisputably  'o.  If  ‘o?  be  the  reading,  it  is  evident  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  clauses  of  the  yerse  cannot  be  grammatically  connected  by 
a  copulative,  but  that  the  passage  must  be  translated  as  the  Unita¬ 
rians  translate  it,  “  He,  who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  was 
justified^  But  in  all  the  versions  alluded  to,  the  subsequent 
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clausoe  nre  grammatically  connected  6tf  a  ctjpiiktt hereby  the  same 
letter  in  the  different  characters  of  tiM;  diflbrent  Umguages 
expressive  of  the  same  conjunction  and;  so  that  the  passage  must 
unavoidably  be  rendered,  Which  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  and 
was  justified  in  the  spirit,  &c/*  The  Armenian  reads,  “greaf  is  the 
deep  counsel  of  the  adoration  tfGod^**  u>ho  or  whichj  &c/ 

‘  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  with  respect  to  the  versions  thus 
quoted,  one  may  be  deemed  perhaps  as  dubious;  three  others, 
instead  of  necessarily  reading  probably  read  o  ;  and  the  remaining 
three,  instead  of  inclifierently  reading  o?  or  *o,  indisputably  reado.* 
Remarks y  pp.  80,  82. 

On  this  statement  we  have  to  remark,  that  objection  may  be 
made  to  Dr.  Laurence’s  conclusion.  He  is  correct  in  stating 
that  the  specified  clauses  of  the  verse  are  grammatically  con¬ 
nected  by  a  copulative. — He  is  correct  too  in  stating,  that  if 
the  versions  have  absolute,  the  passage  must  bo  translated 
who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh  was  justified  which 
excludes  the  use  of  the  conjunction.  But  it  is  possible  to  read 
V,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  preserve  the  copuktive,  if’o,*  be 
constmeil  with  which  construction  has  been  proposed 

as  a  means  of  relieving  the  embarrassment  of  tlie  text.  Wc 
shall  exemplify  this  by  an  extract  from  the  Syriac  Version. 

- U**  “  The 

living  God - who  was  manifested  iii  the  flesh,  and  was 

jns  ilied,  &c.” — rncluding  the  words  expressive  of — “  the 
**  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  and  confessedly  great  is 
“  the  m)'stery  of  godliness” — in  a  parenthesis.  But  this 
construction  is  scarcely  admissible,  for  the  i  prefixed  to 
the  first  verb,  is  most  *  probably  a  relative  connected  with 
the  preceding  noun  (exprevssive  of  mystery,)  whicli  is 

inaseiiline^  as  its  regular  antecedent,  the  mystery — which 
“  was  manifested  in  the  flesh  cnid  was  justified,  &c.” 
This  construction  accords  with  Dr.  Laurence’s  statement  that 
not  V  but  ‘o  is  the  reading  of  the  Oriental  versions. 

In  the  first  volntne  of  the  Sythbobe  CritieWy  Gricsbach 
observes,  that  had  the  scribe  by  whom  the  Colbert  manuscript 
17  was  written,  introduced  into  that  MS.  a  reading  from 
WoHiwn  authorities,  it  would  probably  have  been  ‘o  rather 
than  oi.  In  his  note  on  the  passage,  however,  he  assumes,  not 
o  but  as  the  reacting  of  the  Western  recension.  ‘  Tuentiir 
‘  h«fK  lectionem  fiw)  antiqwissiini  omnium  classiam  testes.* 
Thus  ‘  annihilating,’  as  Dr.  Laurence  remarks,  p.  82,  ‘  the 
^  Western  reading  *o,  and  representing  V  as  common  to  both 
‘  the  Alexandrine  and  W^estern  texts,  ^  establishes  a  pre- 
‘  ponderance  of  classes  against  the  ByzaiiUire.’ 

‘  Vet  even  admitting  his  principle,  but  correcting  his  inaccuracy. 
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ou^bt  we  not  to  draw  a  very  different  conclniion  ?  Should  we  not 
ramer  say,  that,  because  the  Byzantino  text*  with  an  infinity  of 
Manuscripts  and  Fathers,  reads  Sfo;,  ood  because  eight  (viz«  G, 

10,  23,  31,  37,  39,  46,  47)  out  of  eleven  Alexandrine  manuscripts 
coincide  witli  it,  while  only  one  certainly  opposes  it,  the  other  two 
being  doubtful,  therefore  the  preponderance  of  classes  is  against  the 
Western ;  and  that  ^lo*,  not  *o  or  seems  to  be  the  genuine 
reading.*  Remarks^  p.  82,  83. 

The  external  evidence  vie  think  does  actually  preponderate 
in  favour  of  which  is  the  readiii{2^  of  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  inanustTipts,  several  of  them  written  in  the  tenth, 
and  the  eleventh  centuries  ;  and,  it  is  to  bi^  presumed,  copied 
from  ancient  Codices  of  diHcrcnt  countries,  and  of  great  value. 

It  is  also  supported  by  the  positive  testimony  of  Greek  Fathers 
of  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  centuries.  The  sum  total  of  tlic  direct 
and  positive  ’  evidence  for  V;  is  the  testimony  of  the  four 
manuscripts  F  G.  17.  73.  not  one  of  which  is  more  ancient 
than  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  and  it  is  even  questionable 
whether  F  and  G  arc  to  bo  considered  a.s  distinct  witnesses. 

On  the  internal  evidence,  or  on  the  conjectural  criticism 
applied  to  the  passage,  it  is  not  within  our  province  to  comment. 
We  shall  only  advert  to  a  method  of  solving  the  difficulty 
whicli  is  supposed  to  attend  the  admission  of  'o^  into  the  text, 
and  to  which  we  have  already  referre<l ;  namely,  that ‘o?  is  a  proper 
relative,  and  is  to  be  construed  with  ^tou  This  con¬ 

struction  has  been  received  on  the  authority  of  Professor 
Cramer;  who,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Woide,  *  proposes  this 
as  the  true  way  of  reading  the  passage.  This  very  loetliod, 
however,  had  already  been  suggested  by  Berriinan  in  his  dis¬ 
sertation  p.  339.  To  this  construction  we  have  a  strong  ob¬ 
jection, — it  is  unauthorized.  No  instance,  we  believe,  can  be 
produced  from  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  whicli 
the  relative  is  so  far  removed  from  its  antecedent',  and  a  pareii*- 
thesis  interposed.  'Fhc  connecting  of  V  as  a  relative  with  3wu 
can  scarcely  appear  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  violent 
construction  intended  to  relieve  the  embarrassment  created  by 
the  adoption  of  that  reading. 

The  long  and  patient  attention  which,  it  is  well  known, 
Griesbach  devotctl  to  the  criticism  of  tlie  Greek  Testament, 
together  with  his  acknowledged  candour  and  love  of  truth, 
niay  have  afforded  facility  to  the  admission  of  his  classifi-  v- 
cation  among  the  learned;  and  it  may  apjiear  presumptuous  in  , 
ftny  man  less  acquainted  with  sacred  literature  to  question 
its  propriety.  But  have  not  the  most  eminent  critics  enter¬ 
tained  opposite  opinions  on  points  of  critical  importance  ?  The 
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same  critics  have  maintained  hypotheses  which  they  afterwards 
abandoned.  The  opinion  that  certain  ancient  Greek  MSS. 
latinized^  was  once  very  generally  received,  principally^  on 
Wetstein’s  authority.  The  Codex  Bezae  is  one  of  those  ma¬ 
nuscripts  ;  in  rtdation  to  which  professor  Marsh  says,  that 
the  suspicion  of  its  latinizing,  is  ungrounded.*  Tlie  reader 
of  Dr.  Middleton’s  Appendix  to  his  work  on  the  Greek 
Article,  will,  we  apprehend,  be  of  a  different  opinion  from  tlie 
Professor — he  will  think  that  the  suspicion  at  least  is  grounded, 
(iriesbach’s  system  must  abide  its  trial.  If  sufticient  evidence 
to  manifest  its  truth  be  attainable,  we  shall  be  glad  to  see 
it  produced.  We  concur  with  Dr.  Laurence  in  the  following 
sentiments,  which  form  the  conclusion  of  his  pamphlet. 

‘  But  in  truth  the  existence  of  even  three  texts  has  never  been 
proved  analytically.  Transported  with  the  love  of  synthetical 
combination,  and  with  the  pride  of  conjectural  talent,  we  may  give 
loose  to  unbridled  criticism,  and  pursue  a  favourite  track,  dis¬ 
dainful  of  the  rugged  path,  and  the  terrific  precipice;  and  may 
astonish  the  world  with  intricacy  of  research  and  with  boldness  of 
enterprize :  but  the  credit  of  our  discoveries  will  scarcely  be  per¬ 
manent  unless  the  road  which  leads  to  them  be  secure  and  certain. 
Synthetical  reasoning,  how  speciously  soever  it  may  dogmatize, 
seldom  convinces,  being  too  often  founded  upon  the  unstable  basis 
of  mere  gratuitous  presumption.  Instead  of  pointing  out  the  de¬ 
ductions  of  incontrovertible  truth,  it  not  unfrequently  indicates  con¬ 
sequences  dediicible  only  from  preconceived  error.  It  is  by  analysis 
alone,  that  we  arrive  at  satisfactory  conclusions  ;  and,  when  the 
hypothesis  of  an  extended  classification  of  manuscripts  is,  not 
synthetically  presumed,  but  analytically  demonstrated,  I  shall  myself 
be  tlie  first  to  adopt,  and  the  last  to  relinquish,  it.’ 

We  trust  that  our  hesitation  to  adopt  Griesbach’s  classifi¬ 
cation,  will  not  be  misconstrued  by  any  of  our  readers.  Oi 
his  merits,  and  of  the  services  which  he  has  rendered  to^ 
sacred  literature,  we  are  not  insensible,  but  entertain  a  very 
high  opinion  of  both.  The  impulse  which  was  given  to  the 
accurate  study  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  by  the  publication* 
of  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  was  a  benefit  of  no 
small  importance  to  Theological  learning,  whilst  the  admitted 
and  proposeii  emendations  are  calculated  to  satisfy  our  minds 
on  a  point  of  the  highest  moment — the  integrity  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  records.  Are  these,  may  the  serious  reader  say,  on  closing 
bis  perusal  of  Griesbacifs  volumes,  all  the  alterations  which 
can  be  effected  in  the  New  Testament  ?  Arc  the  changes 
which  the  critic  would  make  and  suggest,  after  collating  an 
almost  innumerable  multitude  of  manuscripts  of  all  ages, 
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YfTslcms  of  all  countries,  and  Fathers  of  various  descriptionsi 
so  few  and  immaterial^  Then  %vith  what  conlidence  may  1 
rccerve  the  records  of  Christian  truth.  Throiif^li  the  lon^ 
interval  of  seventeen  hundred  yeai’S — midst  the  collision  of 
parlies — the  opposition  of  enemies — and  the  desolations  of  time, 
they  remain  the  same  as  holy  men  read  them  in  the  primitive 
ages  of  Christianity.  A  compieie  examtHatioH  of  dfann- 
ftcriptfty  VerifionSy  ctnd  Father  proves  the  in  viola  hility  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures.  They  all  coincide  in  exhibiting  the 
same  Gospels,  and  Acts,  and  Epistles,  and  among  all  the  copies 
of  tiieiii  which  have  been  preserveil,  there  is  not  one  which 
dissents  from  the  rest  in  cither  the  doctrines  or  the  precepts 
which  constitute  Christianity.  They  all  eontain  the  same 
doctrines  and  the.  same  precepts.  For  the  knowledge  of  this 
fact  we  arc  indebted  to  such  men  as  Griesbach,  whose  zealous 
and  persevering  labours  to  put  us  in  possession  of  it,  entitle 
them  to  our  grateful  remembrance.  To  the  su|)erticial,  and 
to  the  novice,  in  theology,  tlie  long  periods  of  life,  and  the 
patient  industry,  which  have  been  applied  to  critical  investigation, 
way  appear  as  mere  waste,  or,  at  the  best,  as  only  amusing 
employment ;  but  to  the  serious  inquirer,  who,  from  his  own 
conviction,  can  declare  that  he  is  not  following  cunningly  devised 
fables,  the  time,  the  talents,  and  the  learning,  which  have 
l)een  devoted  to  critical  collation,  will  be  accounted  as  well 
ex]>ended  for  the  result  which  they  have  accomplished.  The 
real  theologian  is  satisfied  from  his  owm  examination,  that 
the  accumulation  of  many  thousands  of  various  readings,  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  expense  of  immense  critical  labour,  does  not 
aff'ect  a  single  sentiment  in  the  whole  New  Testament.  And 
thus  is  criticism,  which  some  despise,  and  others  neglect, 
found  to  be  one  of  those  undecayiiig  columns,  by  which 
the  im|>eri8hable  structure  of  Christian  truth  is  supported. 


Art.  IX.  The  General  Prayer  Book  \  containing  Forms  of  Prayer, 
on  Principles  common  to  all  Christians,  for  Religious  Societies, 
for  Families,  and  for  Individuals.  Chiefly  selected  from  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  the  Hook  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  Writings  of  various 
Authors.  By  John  Prior  Estlin,  LL.D.  12mo.  pp.  xviii.  ^18. 
Price  Gs.  6d.  bds.  Longman  and  Co.  1815. 

T'iE  question,  concerning  the  advantages  of  a  Prayer- 
“  Book,”  either  for  ‘  religious  societies,  or  families,  or  indi¬ 
viduals,’  will  be  variously  determined,  according  to  the  habits, 
and  prejudices,  and  feelings  of  those,  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
It  is  altogether  distinct  from  the  question,  respecting  the  tmpu- 
VoL.  IV.  N.  S.  Q 
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silion  of  a  Trayer-book.  Bnt  itis  not  our  intention  to  enterinto 
cither  of  these  questions,  any  further  .than  by  stating  as  our 
conviction,  that  no  benelicial  results  can  arise  iroin.  the.  efibrls 
of  an  individual  to  frame  a  liturgic  service  for  Dissenters.  It 
can  never  appear  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  speculative  pro¬ 
ject  for  the  sake  of  illustratrtig  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the 
composer;  and  the  atteini)t  itself  will  generally  excite  the  sus; 
picion  that  his  nonconformity  to  the  National  Church  proceeds 
on  unwarrantable  princij)les.  Dr.  Estlin  is  a  Dissenter,  not 
because  he  has  any  conscientious  objection  to  episcopacy  ;  not 
because  he  is  averse  to  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  but 
merely  because  the  existing  hierarchy  is  not  as  comprehensive 
and  liberal  in  its  terms  ol  admission  as  modern  Socinianisni 
would  make  it.  Dr.  Estlin  dislikes  the  ‘  intolerant  spirit  of 
‘  its  fundamental  creeds,  and  its  claims  to  infallibility  he  an¬ 
ticipates  with  pious  rapture,  the  happy  day,  when  ‘  an  en- 
‘  lightened  legislature,  with  the  encouragement  of  the  Bench 

*  of  Bishops,  shall  repeal  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  substitute 
‘  the  Bible  in  the  room  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  and  only 

*  permit,  not  enjoin,  the  use  of  a  form  of  prayer  on  principles 
‘  similar  to  those  now  ottered  to  the  public.'  All  this  may  suit 
a  Socinian  who  regrets,  as  Dr.  Estlin  does,  that  he  cannot  ‘procure 
‘  for  himself,  that  share  of  the  emoluments  of  the  church,’  which 
others  are  permitted  to  enjoy ;  but  we  are  not  afraid  of  confessing, 
that  of  such  Dissenters,  we  are  ashamed  !  A  truly  rational  Dis¬ 
senter  ought  to  have  higher  views  of  the  dignity  of  Christian 
principles,  than  to  suppose,  that  under  any  modification,  how¬ 
ever  general  and  comprehensive,  they  require  the  alliance  and 
support  of  the  civil  power.  It  is  liberty  he  pleads  for,  not  es¬ 
tablishment’;  protection  he  demands,  not  the  splendours  of  eino- 
lument  and  patronage.  In  the  purest  ages  of  religion,  the 
Church  was  a  stranger  to  any  alliance  with  secular  government ; 
and  the  history  of  establishments  has  been  invariably  the  his¬ 
tory  of  its  corruptions. 

It  was  an  inexpressible  surprise  to  us  to  find  Dr.  E.  indulging 
in  so  much  lamentation,  that  he  and  his  friends  could  not  be 
comprehended  w  ithin  the  pale  of  the  National  Church.  The  more 
the  true  friends  of  the  Church  reflect  on  the  subject  of  his  wishes 
and  regrets,  the  greater  reason  will  they  have  to  bcsatislied  with 
the  statuH  quo  of  the  hierarchy.  For  the  sake  of  keeping  our¬ 
selves  “  unspotted”  from  the  pollutions  which,  to  our  view, 
are  inseparable  from  all  incorporations  of  (he  Church  of  Christ 
with  the  civil  polity;  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  to  the  world, 
convincing  proofs  of  the  capahilities  of  religion  to  support 
and  extend  its  influence,  without  such  dangerous  auxiliaries; 
for  the  sake  of  proving  to  our  friends  in  the  Establishment,  that 
it  is  not  anvy,  but  couviefion,  not  a  desire  to  participate  in  their 
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honours/ but  a  preference  of  pure  aiul  uinlefiled  religion,  tliat 
constitutes  the  principle  of  our  noncoufonnity  ;  for  the  sake  ot 
rendering  it  totally  impracticable  for  consititeuf  Dissenters  to 
subject  themselves  to  the  fascinations  of  a  national  hierarchy, 
vte  most  devoutly  ^vish  the  liC^islature  may  never  regard  the. 
jirayerof  Dr.  Estliii.  We  should  tremble  indeed,  if  a  Socinian 
Establishment  existed !  Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  the 
amiable  temper  and.  respectable  character  of  Dr.  Estlin, 
tve  have  had  sufTicient  proofs  that  J!?ocinians  arc  liberal 
to  those  only  whose  principles  are  wider  than  their  own.  If 
there  must  he  an  establishment,  let  its  creeds  be  scri|)lurj\l ; 
let  its  tone  of  sentiment  be  accordant  with  the  spirit  and  prin- 
ciples  of  the  Gospel ;  let  its  confessions  and  standards  present 
a  rallying  point  to  all  the  friends  ol*  uncorrupted  Christianity 
within  its  pale,  and  a  counteraction  to  the  insidious  diflTusion  of 
op|K)site  sentiments;  let  it  venerate  the  truths  for  which  ilN 
confessors  suffered,  and  its  martvrs  died  : — but  .let  it  nev«r 
assume  that  comprehensive  character,  which  gives  up  every 
thing  but  “  its  emoluments.’* 

What  Dr.  E.  and  ‘  his  friends  mean  by  the  Bible  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  thirty -nine  artifles,  we  may  best  ascertain  from 
his  own  illustration,  in  this  “  General  Prayer-Hook”  of  the 
principles  common  to  all  Christians.  Hut  let  us  fii'^t  try  to 
understand  this  liberal  profession.  ’  The  principles  ‘  common  to 
‘  all  Christians’  must  be  those  which  Christians  in  all  ages  have 
agreed  to  maintain  as  their  common  faith  ;  and  for  these  prin- 
wples  we  must  examine  their  creeds  and  confessions. 

Those  points  w  hich  are  generally,  and  therefore  commoii/i/  re¬ 
ceived,  aro~‘  The'  authority  and  inspiration  of  the  Scrip - 
‘  tures — the  depravity  of  human  nature — the  Deity  and  atone- 
Gnent  of  .lesus  Christ, — and  the  necessity  of  the  influences  of* 
‘  the  Holy  Spirit  in  order  to  faith,  repentance,  and  good  works.’ 
With  whatever  errors  these  principles  may  be  associated,  w  o 
feel  gratified  in  asserting  that  they  are  the  common  principles 
ot  the  nominally  Christian  Church ;  and  are  distinctly  avowed 
m  all  the  creeds  and  confessions  of  the  various  bodies  into  which 
that  Church  is  unhappily  divided with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  party  to  which  Dr.  E.  belongs.  How  then  has  Dr.  E.  ful¬ 
filled  the  professions  of  his  title-page  ?  By  what  singular  tkx- 
terity  has  /ic  contrived  to  comprehend  and  harmonize  ai.l  Chris¬ 
tians  ny  the  total  ahsence  of  every  sentiment  which  i*^,  at 
least  in  our  view ,  jicculiar  to  Christianity  !  There  are,  indeed, 
confessions  of  sin,  and  supplications  for  mercy;  and  we  find 
occasional  references  to  Jesus  Christas  a  prophet,  divinely  com¬ 
missioned  to  assure  us  of  the  favour  of  God,  through  re¬ 
pentance :  hut  as  for  an^fr  recognitions  of  those  great  discoveries 
<>f  the  GosjH'i,  by  which  it  is  characterized  as  a  Divine  ity"*- 
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Ution,  we  find  an  awful  silence  pervading  this  book  of  devo¬ 
tion.  It  abounds  in  passages  of  inimitable  beauty  and  grandeur^ 
selected  from  the  sacred  volume,  on  the  attributes  and  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Deity  ;  in  many  of  tile  prayers  we  meet  witli 
admirable  delineations  of  moral  character ;  and  a  style  of  ele¬ 
gant  simplicity  and  chastened  fervour  pervades  many  parts  of 
the  volume :  but  from  the  perusal  of  the  whole,  we  rose  up 
with  feelings  of  unutterable  grief;  we  could  almost  persuade 
ourselves  we  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  exclaiming — “  Who 
/‘hath  required  this  at  your  hands — bring  no  more  vain  obla- 
“  tions — we  thought  of  the  solemn  declaration  of  the  Savio\ir — 

“wo  MAN  COMETU  TO  THE  FATHER  BUT  BY  ME;”  an  A\)OStle's* 

testimony  recurred  to  our  recollection — “  Through  Him  wc 
“  have  access  to  the  Father  — and  we  trembled  at  the  idea  that 
any  of  our  fellow -creatures,  under  the  light  of  Cliristian  truth, 
should  ])resuinpUiously  approach  the  Almighty  in  any  other 
method,  tlian  that  which  he  had  prescribed ! 

If  any  one  wish  to  discover  how  far  Socinian  principles  can  be 
neutralized,  and  divested  of  their  pungency  ;  if  it  were  de¬ 
sirable  to  see  them  developed  in  their  negative  and  least  ofi’ensive 
shape,  this  “  General  Prayer-Book,”  will  exhibit  a  fair  and 
ingenious  experiment.  It  is  somewhat  amusing,  (if,  in  the 
present  iiupiiry,  we  may  be  allowed  to  introduce  such  au  epi¬ 
thet,)  to  find  how  admirably  the  phraseology  of  an  opposite 
creed  is  made  to  adapt  itself,  by  the  aid  of  occasional  con¬ 
tractions  and  dilatations,  as  the  case  may  require,  to  the  views 
of  the  Compiler.  Thus,  for  instance,  w’e  frequently  find  in  tha 
prayers  entitled — “  General  Confessions,”  a  renunciation  of 
human  merit  as  the  ground  of  acceptance  with  God,  and  an 
expression  of  reliance  on  his  mercy  in  Christ;  hut  whatever 
•  might  he  the  impression  on  an  undiscorning  mind,  and  how- 
€?ver  this  kind  of  language  may  resemble  that  which  is  adopted 
for  the  coinimiuication  of  far  different  ideas,  it  is  soon,  on  a 
closer  ins]>cclioii,  perceived,  that  tliere  is  an  amazing  diver¬ 
sity  ot  sentiment  and  intention,  in  the  book  of  Common-Prayer, 
as  in  the  Scriptures,  the  prayers  of  believers  arc  prescntt^d  in 
tlic  name,  and  through  the  merits  of  Christ ;  and  mercy  is  im¬ 
plored  and  expeeted,  in  a  direct  reference  to  the  mediation,  the 
atonement,  or  the  intercession  of  Christ.  But  in  this  Socinian 
breviary,  the  mercy  of  God  is  represented  only  as  ‘  munij'ested 
‘  or  licclartxl  />(/  Jesus  Christ,’  and  this  idea  is  rendered  so  pro- 
miueiit  as  to  make  it  evident,  that  in  the  view  of  the  Compiler, 
it  is  the  oaxhusive  idea  that  should  be  atlaohcd  to  his  interposition. 
We  are  not  intending  in  this  iroticc,  to  expose  the  deficiency  of 
this  representation  ;  we  advert  to  it  merely  to  shew  its  studied 
u[>proxiuiution  to  tlie  phraseology  of  another  system,  while  it 
uitlully  supjH)rts  its  own  depreciating  estimate  of  our  oblige- 
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tions  to  tlu*  Saviour.  It  must  occur  at  once  to  every  reflecting 
mind,  tliat  on  such  a  principle  it  would  be  quite  as  rational  to 
implore  the  Divine  mercy  m  the  name  ef  the  Apostle  Paul  ! 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Preface,  Dr.  E.  informs  us  that  he  * 
believes  in  the  ^  doc^triiie  of  Divine  influence,  or  the  uumediate 
^  energy  of  God  on  the  human  mind but  lest  this  remarkable 
concession  sliould  savour  of  enthusiasm,  it  is  completely  nul¬ 
lified  by  his  statement  that  this  ^  immediate  energy  is  excited 
*  according  to  (general  laws,  and  without  respect  to  persons  V 
Our  philosophy  has  nut  yet  enabled  us  to  explain,  how  any  ex¬ 
ertion  of  Divine  power  in  the  physical  or  the  moral  world  can  be 
termed  immediate,  which  is  conformed  in  its  operations  to  what 
are  here  called  ‘  general  laws.*  We  believe  in  no  operations  of 
the  Deity  as  winieduttCy  hut  what  are  in  their  nature  and  de¬ 
signs,  miraculou^y  whether  mind  or  matter  be  the  subject  of 
those  operations.  l>r.  E.  also  tells  us  that  his  ‘opinion  does  not 
‘  differ  from  those  who  divide  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
‘  into  ordinary  and  extraordinary and  yet  with  matchless 
consistency,  in  the  very  same  paragraph,  he  says,  that  the 
‘  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  spoken  of  in  the  New  Tes- 
^  tament,  are  always  miraculous !'  Dr.  E.  further  says,  that, 
‘  no  objection  can  be  made  to  the  earnest  supplication  for  Di- 
‘  vine  assistance,  or  the  assistance  of  God  and  yet,  in  this  same 
confounding  and  self-contradicting  paragraph,  lie  remarks — 
‘  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  following  forms  of  devotion,  no 
‘  petitions  are  presented  fur  the  assistance  of  the  Holy 
‘  Spirit'  We  fear  this  passage,  as  applicable  to  the  whole 
volume,  is  at  once  its  character,  and  its  condemnation  !  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  Dr.  K.  chiefly  objects  to  the  use  of  the  plirase 
— “  the  Holy  Spirit but  with, w  hat  propriety  we  cannot  ilivine, 
if  he  believes  in  ‘  ordinary  and  ext raordi nary  operations.’  For 
this  rejection ,  however,  of  Scriptural  terms,  wc  willingly  award 
to  Dr.  E.  the  praise  of  systematic  consistency. 


Art.  X.  The  Scripture  TestImonUt  examined  and  confirmed  by  plain 
Arguments  i  or  an  i^ppeal  to  Ileason  and  Comnion  Sense,  for  the 
Truth  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  two  Discourses,  By  David 
Jennir^,  D.D.  With  a  Recommendatory  Vrtfacc.  By  B.  Crack- 
nell,  D.D,  Third  Edition.  12mo.  pp.  xii.  47.  Price  Is. 
and  Son. 

CRACKNELL  informs  the  public  in  his  ‘Recommen¬ 
datory  Preface,’  that  ‘  many  elaborate  defence's  of  re- 
‘  vealed  religion’  have  been  occasioned  by  the  attaejis  of  iii- 
6dels ;  but  though  ‘  recondite  and  expensive,  they  have  not 
‘  been  much  perused  ;’  and  ‘  if  they  had  been,’  Dr.  C.  thinks 
‘  they  would  rather  injure  tliaii  serve  the  cause.’  This  opi- 
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nion  he  eiftertains  on  ^he  ground  that  some  of  tlie  wrilent  ■ 
alluded  to,  have  given  u|)  the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
Scripturos.  As  far  as  our  knowledge  of  the  *  learned  and 
‘  judicious’  defences  of  Uevelation  is  concerned,  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  comparatively  few,  to  which  this  censure  is  ap¬ 
plicable.  Kven  LardneVy  whose  views  on  the  subject  of  in¬ 
spiration  might  be  expected,  from  his  general  system  of  opi¬ 
nions,  to  be  widely  difterent  from  Dr.  CVackncH's,  has  render¬ 
ed  such  essential  service  to  tlie  hiftloric  evidences  of  the  credibility 
of  the  Gosj)el,  that  it  bec*omes  all  classes  of  inquirers  to 
think  and  speak  rcspoctfully  of  his  productions.  Few,  how- 
evar,  arc  qualihed  to  read  what  is  ‘  recondite  and  expensive;’ 
and  therefore,  popular  and  easily  accessible  works  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  are  of  great  advantage.  The  name  of  Jennings  is  well 
known;  and  though  his  ‘two  discourses’  needed  not  the 
primatnr  of  any  one  to  give  them  circulation,  we  are  very 
happy  in  this  opportunity  of  subjoining  to  Dr.  C.’s,  our  humble 
recommendation. 


Art.  XI.  Letters  to  a  Friend,  on  the  Evidences,  Doctrines,  and 
Duties  of  the  Christian  Religion.  By  Olinthus  Gregory ,T.L.  1). 
Of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  Third  Edition,  with 
Corrections  and  Additions,  2  vols.  foyal  12mo.  pp.  xiv.  64*2,  price 
1 4s.  Baldwin  and  Co.  1815. 

\VK  notice  with  j)leasure  a  third  edition  of  this  excellent 
work,  on  account  of  the  considerable  enlargements  which 
ii  has  received.  By  means  of  a  larger  page  and  about  thirty 
additional  pages,  the  Author  has  been  enabled,  without  aug¬ 
menting  the  price  of  ttie  publication,  to  introduce  about  onc- 
eighth  of  additional  matter  into  these  volumes,  which  will  be 
found  of  no  inferior  importance  or  interest. 

After  the  ample  attention  which  these  “  Letters”  received 
on  their  first  appearance,  in  the  former  Series  of  our  Review’, 
it  will  be  unnecessary  for  us  4o  dilate  on  their  characteristic 
merit,  as  a  compendious  argumentative  exhibition  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  isystcm.  \Vc  know  no  work  more  admirably  calculated 
to  satisfy  an  impairing  mind,  on  the  subject  of  the  evidences 
iunl  peculiarities  ol  Christianity;  and  we  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  its  uselulness  has  justified  the  praise  it  has  received. 

The  principal  improvements  arc  contained  in  Loiters  4,  5, 
R,  13,  14,  15,  and  21.  In"  chapter  the  fourteenth,  the  Author, 
bi  adverting  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  puts  this  question  to  the 
disbelievers  in  the  atonement :  Whence  arose  the  agony  and 
the  interruption  of  God’s  presence,  wliich  our  Lord  cinhircd 
on  the  Cross,  ‘  but  from  the  necessify  that  he  sliould  snffer^ 
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The  aiiswcr  to  which  Sociiiianisin  is  driven, — that  Jesus  suf- 
iered  for  our  benefit,  as  an  example  of  ‘  patience  and  reuig- 
i  nation,’  is  shewn  to  be  worse  than  futile;  and  the  subject  is 
thus  pursued  in  the  present  edition. 

<  The  answer  here  adverted  to,  is,  moreover,  as  contrary  to 
matter  of  fact  as  it  is  to  reason  :  for,  if  the  doctrine  of  sati^action 
be  denied,  Jesus  Christ  did  not  present  a  splendid  example  of  pa¬ 
tience  and  resignation.  Compare  his  behaviour  under  suffering 
with  that  of  other  martyrs,  many,  for  example,  in  the  third  cen¬ 
tury.  *  He  suft’ered  for  the  space  of  a  few  hours  only :  they  were  . 
made  to  sustain  sufferings  for  days,  weeks,  months,  nay,  in  some 
cases,  years.  He  suffered  the  punishment  gf  the  cross ;  they  have 
agonized  under  boiling  oil,  melted  lead,  plates  of  hot  iron  ;  or  have 
been  broiled  for  days  over  a  slow  fire,  or  shut  up  in  fiercely  glow- 
ing  brazen  bulls;  or  have  had  their  members  cut  and  torn  off, 
one  after  another,  in  tedious  and  barbarous  succession.  Yet  he 
lamented,  and  they  triumphed.  Is  not  this  infinitely  astonishing, 
upon  any  other  theory  of  religion  than  ours  ?  Is  it  not  incompre¬ 
hensible  that  the  Master  of  our  faith,  the  “  Captain  of  our  sal- 
vation,**  should  be  abashed  and  astounded  at  the  sight  or  even 
the  contemplaiion  of  death,  and  that  his  servants  and  followers 
should  triumph  in  the  midst  of  unequalled  torments  ?  The  one  is 
seized  with  sorrow  even  unto  death ;  the  others  are  transported 
with  joy..  The  one  sweats  as  it  were  drops  of  blood,  at  the  ap- 
proach  of  death  ;  the  others  behold  a  Divine  hand  wiping  off’  their 
blood,  but  not  their  tearSf  for  none  do  they  shed.  The  one  com¬ 
plains  that  God  forsakes  him  ;  the  others  cry  aloud  with  rapture 
that  they  behold  Him  stretching  forth  his  hands  to  encourage  and 
invite  them  to  him ! 

*  All  this  cannot  be  because  his  bodily  torment  is  greater  than 
theirs;  nor  can  it  be,  because  they  have  more  internal  strength 
and  holiness  than  he  has.  But  it  is,  because  God  administers 
more  comfort  to  them  than  to  him.  Yet  why  so,  if  Jesus  Christ 
be  his  V  Son  in  whom  he  is  well  pleased  Why,  indeed,  but, 
because  he  regards  him  as  our  pledge,  having  constituted  him 
“  a  sin-offering  for  us?*’ 

‘  Contrast  again,  the  dismal  agony  of  our  Lord,  with  the  holy 
serenity  of  Stephen,  or  the  joyful  anticipation  of  Ignatius,  or  the 
heroic  fortitude  of  Blandina,  whose  patience  outstood  the  succes¬ 
sive  labours  of  a  series  of  tormentors ;  and  th*fen  ask _ If  the  ap¬ 

probation  of  God  ordinarily  comforts  those  who  suffer  for  righ¬ 
teousness’  sake,  could  it  not  much  better  have  consoled  Jesus 
Christ  ?  If  the  certainty  of  possessing  an  eternal  life  of  bliss  makes 
the  martyrs  leap  with  joy  and  exultation  when  they  are  about 
to  lose  a  temporal  life:  shall  not  a  like  certainty,  superadded  to 
that  of  “  finishing  the  work  for  which  his  Father  sent  him  into 
“  the  world’*  fill  Jesus  with  joy  too  ?  Shall  men,  who  are  accustomed 
•o  love  the  earth,  rejoice  to  leave  it ;  and  shall  Jesus  Christ,  who 
loves  heaven  alone,  be  smitten  with  a  thousand  mortal  terrors  because 
he  is  going  thither !  How  truly  inexplicable  must  all  this  for  ever 
remain,  if  tlic  orthodox  hypothesis  be  rejected.*  pp.  GO — 


[  106  ] 

Art.  XII.  The  Campaign  of  Paris^  in  1814.  Td  tiyhich  is  firejlxed 
e  Sketch  of  the  Comnaign  of  18!  S.  Translated  from  the  French 
of  P.  F.  F.  J.  Giraua.  6s.  bds.  Leigh,  London.  1815. 

have  too  long  deferred  our  notice  of  this  work.  A  se¬ 
cond  Campaign  of  Paris  has  already  succeeded  to  that  of 
1814,  and  has  eclipse<l  the  interest  of  the  first.  The  public 
mind, ,  engrossed  with  the  agitations  of  the  present  moment, 
is  not  to  Ire  supposed  to  have  leisure  for  the  calm,  philosophic 
review  of  tlie  details  of  past  transactions.  Uncertain  into*  what 
Ibrra  lire  dissolved  and  fluctuating  elements  o!‘  political  society 
will  subside,  we  wait  with  suspense,  and  with  the  sickness  of 
hope  deferred,  the  final  issue  of  the  tremendous  conflict. 

This  volume  is  absurdly  announced  in  the  preface,  ‘  as 
*  forming  a  very  natural  and  important  sequel  to  Labamne’s 
‘  “  Narrati'e  of  the  Campaign  in  Russia.’”  Labaume’s  work 
gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  events  to  which  it  r(‘ferreil, 
portrayed  numerous  and  interesting  features  of  national  and 
individual  ciiariKter,  and  was  altogether  an  original  and  im¬ 
pressive  com]>osition.  But  the  present  is  nothing  more  than  a 
tolerably  respectable  abstract  of  the  gazettes  and  bulletins,  with 
some  few  additions  afforded  by  the  information  easily  obtained 
by  a  resulent  on  the  immediate  scene  of  conflict.  Of  tlic  des¬ 
perate  and  sanguinary  contests  of  Lutzen,  Bautzen,  vVurclicn, 
Dre.sden,  Wacliaii,  Leipzig,  and  llanau,  we  learn  little  more 
than  that  such  battles  were  fought,  and  that  their  ultimate  effect 
was  the  retreat*  of  Napoleon  to  the  heart  of  Kranee;  in  fact, 
Giraud  himself  expresses  his  intention  ‘merely  to  take  a  rapid 
‘  view  of  the  events  of  the  campaign  of  18 Id,  and  only  so  far 
‘  as  may  he  necessary  to  illustrate  the  influence  which  they  had 
‘  on  that  of  1814.’ 

The  daring  obstinacy  of  the  French  leader,  hazarding  every 
thing  rather  than  make  the  slightest  concession,  was  never 
more  strangely  exemplified,  than  in  his  inflexible  determination 
to  maintain  himself  in  Saxony.  He  had  under  his  iinmediate 
command,  and  in  the  garrisons  of  Poland  and  (ieriminy,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  less  than  five  hundred  thousand  ,exeellent  Freneii 
soldiers,  nearly  one  half  of  whom  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  arms  and  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  His  first,  and, 
perhajjs,  his  greatest  error,  was  the  separation  of  nearly  se¬ 
venty  tliousaiul  of  his  best  troops,  and  the  loss  of  their  active 
services,  by  shutting  them  up  in  garrison  towns,  where  they 
aoswered  no  other  purpose  whatev€T  than  that  of  forming  a 
sort  of  preparatory  school  of  German  militia,  of  which  descrip¬ 
tion  of  soldiery,  the  blockading  corps  were  principally  com¬ 
posed.  Ills  second,  and  certainly  the  most  destructive  mis- 
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take,  was  tbe  niaiiitainance  of  a  position  much  too  far  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  tenable  only  in  the  improbable  event  of  the  neu¬ 
trality  of  Austria.  The  battles  of  Leipzij^  awoke  him  from  his 
dream,  and  the  bold  and  brilliant  nianceuvrcs  of  the  Bavarian 
General  \Vre<le,  completed  his  discomfiture. 

So  much  has  been  written  and  extensively  read  on  the  subject 
of  the  Campaign  of  Paris,  that  we  shall  not  detain  our  readers 
by  a  long  and  critical  detail  of  its  less  interesting  parts,  but 
satisfy  ourselves  with  a  rapid  glance  at  its  more  strongly  indi- 
cateil  features.  It  was  begun  on  the  |)art  *  of  Buonaparte,  by 
a  repetition  of  the  blunder  which  had  essentially  contributed  to 
the  loss  of  the  preceding  ;  he  locked  up  a  powerful  and  veteran 
army  of  scarcely  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  men,  within 
the  walls  and  gates  of  the  German  fortresses,  and  this  first 
false  step,  equivalent  to  half  a<lozen  defeats,  he  never  recovered. 
At  length,  the  Allied  armies  poured  into  France  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  Schwartzeidrerg  crossed  the  Swiss  frontier,  Blucher 
advanced  from  Mayence,  Bernadotte  and  Graham  remained 
in  observation.  After  various  minor  actions,  the  French  Em¬ 
peror  ill  person  attacked  Marshal  Blucher’s  main  body  at 
Brienne,  and  succeeded  in  forcing  his  position  in  its  most  im¬ 
portant  point.  At  Rothiere,  he  was  less  fortunate;  after  a  san- 
guinory  conflict  his  centre  was  penetrated,  and  he  fell  back  in 
disorder  upon  Troyes,  with  great  loss  both  of  men  and  ar¬ 
tillery. 

*  It  was  now  evident,  that  his  object  had  completely  failed.  lie 
had  expected  to  have  surprised  the  army  of  Silesia  which  consisted 
only  of  fifty  thousand  men.  He  hastened  thither  with  superior 
forces ;  and  after  his  first  successes,  the  manoeuvres  of  Blucher  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  engage  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  united  allied 
armies,  who  repulsed  him  without  bringing  all  their  divisions  into 
action.’  pp.  58,  59. 

Napoleon’s  situation  was  now  extremely  critical:  defeated 
and  disheartened,  his  army  committed  the  greatest  excesses 
even  in  their  own  country ;  the  Allies  were  evidently  pressing 
on  Paris,  and  his  fortunes  appeared  altogether  desperate.  In 
this  crisis,  he  exerted  himself  with  the  most  brilliant  skill  and 
activity.  Profiting  liy  the  error  of  the  Allies,  whose  divisions 
were  separated  from  each  other  in  the  most  negligent  and  un- 
military  manner,-  he  began  a  series  of  movements  which  had 
nearly  reinstated  his  aftairs ;  he  first  attacked  and  captured  the 
corps  of  AlsufiefT;  he  then  routed  and  drove  before  him  the 
division  of  General  Sacken,  and  two  days  afterwards  (Feb. 
14th)  assaulted  Bluolier  at  Vauchainp. 
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*  Bluchcr,  who  was  mferior  in  cavali*}*,  determined  to  retreat,  and 
formed  his  infantry  into  squares.  Our  bulletins  say  that  four  of 
these  squares  were  broken  in  different  charges,  but  the  reports  of 
the  enemy  assure  us  that  we  could  make  no  impression  upon  them. 
The  exaggeration  was,  here,  on  their  side.  Napoleon  had  detached 
some  cavalry  on  the  rear  of  the  Prussian  Marshal,  and  he  was  con¬ 
sequently  obliged  to  retire  in  confusion  on  the  great  road  to  Champ- 
Aubert. 

‘  At  Etoges  he  found  another  body  of  French  infantry,  which  he 
was  obliged  to  attack,  altliough  it  was  night,  in  order  to  continue  bis 
retreat.  Generals  Kleist  and  Kaufsiewitz  forced  their  passage. 
Marshal  Bluchcr  halted  at  his  first  position,  rallied  at  Chalons  the 
corps  of  Yorck  and  Sacken,  and  reinforced  himself  with  the  corps 
of  I-.angcron  and  Saint  Priest,  waitipg  for  an  opportunity  to  act  again 
on  the  offensive.’  p.  66. 

The  statement  here,  that  Blucher  retired  in  disorder,  is  ob¬ 
viously  inaccurate.  If  lie  had  been  thrown  into  the  least  con¬ 
fusion,  his  ruin  was  inevitable ;  every  thinjf  depended  on  the 
firmness  of  his  order,  and  the  steadiness  of  his  march  :  Buo¬ 
naparte  risked  every  thing  to  destroy  his  opponent;  he  poured 
his  cavalry  on  the  Prussian  masses ;  he  intercepted  their  march 
on  the  Ckauss6e  by  an  able  and- rapid  movement;  and  finally, 
lie  sent  forward  his  light  troops  to  take  possession  of  Etoges, 
but  all  was  in  vain ; — the  Prussians  raanceuvred  as  at  a  Pots¬ 
dam  review,  their  squares  were  impenetrable,  their  artillery 
and  their  bayonets  destroyed  the  French  cavalry,  and  they 
finally  forced  a  passage  through  the  last  barrier  which  the  skill 
ami  energy  of  their  antagonist  had  interposed  in  the  line  of 
their  retreat.  liCt  justice,  however,  be  done  to  the  French  com¬ 
mander.  If  Blucher  displayed  the  utmost  firmness  when  en¬ 
tangled  in  a  most  dangerous  position,  he  yet  owed  his  safety 
principally  to  the  unyielding  valour  of  his  soldiers  ;  but  Na¬ 
poleon  perfectly  exhausted  the  resources  of  military  genius,  anil 
if  he  failed,  it  was  not  from  any  deficiency  in  his  plans,  but  from 
the  inferior  quality  of  his  troops'. 

On  the  same  day,  however,  an  advantage  was  obtained  by 
tlie  Allies,  in  a  diflerent  quarter,  which  proved  in  the  event,  more 
than  an  equivalent  for  this  partial  failure.  After  a  successful 
eniragemeuf,  the  Russian  General  Winzingerode,  entered 
Soissoiis.  On  the  21st,  Napoleon  appeared  on  dificrent  ground, 
heat  Wittgenstein  in  the  battle  of  Nangis,  and  forced  the  po¬ 
sition  ol  Villeneuvc,  defended  by  the  Bavarian  commander 
^\  rede ;  he  afterwards  dislodged  the  Allies  from  JVIonterean, 
and,  elated  by  his  successes,  tore  the  treaty  of  Chatiilon,  and  ex¬ 
claimed — *  I  shall  be  at  V  ienna  much  sooner  than  they  will  lie 
‘  at  Paris !’  In  the  moan  time,  the  indefatigable  Blucher  again 
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advanced  towards  Paris,  driving  before  liim  tlie  corps' of  3Iar- 
niout ;  but  on  the  approach  of  Napoleon  in  person,  lie  fell  buck 
upon  Laoii,  having  been  previously  compelled  to  retreat  from 
the  position  of  Craone.  The  battle  of  Laon  terminated  in  the 
total  defeat  of  the  French  who  retreated  in  disorder. 

In  this  situation,  apparently  hopeless,  Napoleon  took  the  re> 
solution  of  throwing  himself  into  the  rear  of  the  Allies.  Of  this 
movement,  which  has  been  universally  represented  as  the  cflect 
of  despair,  and  as  altog^etber  absurd  and  hazardous,  we  confess 
ourselves  dis))osed,  jierliaps  erroneously,  to  entertain  a  very 
diflerent  opinion.  It  was  rendered  inefTectual  only  by  tlic  very 
unexpected  resolution  of  the  Allies— a  resolution  wholly  at  va¬ 
riance  with  their  former  system  of  dodq^injr  and  bush-fi^htin^ — 
to  advance  on  Paris ;  and  if  became  ruinous  to  the  cause  of  Buo¬ 
naparte  from  the  moment  that  Paris  declared  ai^ainst  him.  Had 
riot  France  separated  herself  from  him,  had  the  Capital  been 
held  merely  by  military  tenure  as  a  conquered  city,  had  IMar- 
raont  collected  the  scattered  troops  and  national  guards,  while 
the  Emperor  united  the  garrisons  and  national  guards  in  the 
opposite  quarter, — and  let  it  not  be  lost  sii^ht  of,  that  Napoleon 
rationally  calculated  upon  all  this  ; — it  docs  certainly  appear  to  us 
that  the  Allies  would  have  been  ultimately  reduced  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  rci^ainina^  the  frontier  of  France,  by  forcing  their 
way  through  the  French  army,  increased  greatly  in  numbers, 
and  refreshed  by  a  partial  respite  from  harassing  marches  ami 
counter- inarches. 

The  defence  of  Paris  was  entrusted  to  Marmont  and  !Mortier, 
who  were  able  to  muster  only  about  five  and  tw  enty  tliousaml 
men,  and  this  small  division  was  probably  lessened  one  half  by 
the  fatal  battle  of  Fere-Champenoise,  and  its  disastrous  re¬ 
sults.  There  can  be  no  question — and  on  this  jioint  Giraud’s 
comments  are  perfectly  judicious — that  this  battle  ought  to  have 
been  avoided  by  the  two  French  Marshals.  They  were,  how¬ 
ever,  left  by  Napoleon  in  complete  ignorance  of  his  movements, 
and  even  supposed  themselves  virtually  in  communication  witli 
him,  until  the  moment  that  they  were  in  contact  with  the  enemy. 
They  were,  indeed,  surprised,  and  this  ])roves  negligence ;  but 
if  negligence  was  ever  excusable,  it  was  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance. 

The  account  of  the  battle  of  Paris  is  brief,  but  with  the  help 
of  the  map,  very  distinct ;  the  defence  on  the  whole  was  brave 
and  determined,  and  no  post  seems  to  have  been  abanddned  w  ith- 
out  a  contest.  The  barriers  alone  remained  between  the  Allies 
and  Paris,  and  had  the  city  been  defended,  the  defence  would 
have  accomplished  no  other  object  than  the  lessening  the  numbers 
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of  the  Allied  army*  at  (lie  expense  of  the  destruction  of  (he 
French  Capital.  The  charge  of  treachery,  brought  by  Buo¬ 
naparte  against  Marmont,  is  perfectly  ridiculous  ;  and  still  more 
ridiculous,  if  possible,  is  the  truly  Gallic  gasconade  which 
Marmont  published  in  reply. 

In  the  mean  time,  Napoleon  had  been  ke])t  in  play  by  the 
light  division  of  VVinzingerode,  and  (he  time  which  might  have 
brought  up  his  army  to  the  defence  of  Paris,  was  irrecoverably 
lost.  At  Villejuif  he  first  learned  the  extent  of  his  disasters,  and 
hastened  alone  to 

*  preside  in  person  at  the  defence  of  his  Capital.  The  route  of 
Troyes  being  intercepted,  he  was  compelled  to  take  a  wide  circuit 
by  oens,  and  Fontainebleau.  This  delay  did  not  permit  him  to  arrive 
at  the  gates  of  Paris  till  the  night  of  the  30th.  Thus  the  difference 
of  a  few  hours  would  have  infallibly  caused  the  destruction  of  the 
city.*  p.  110. 

The  concluding  events  of  the  campaign  ~  the  capitulation  of 
Paris,  the  decheance  of  Napoleon,  and  the  subsequent  re-in¬ 
statement  of  the  Bourbons,  are  in  the  familiar  recoiletuion  of 
our  readers,  and  receive  little  elucidation  from  Giraml.  We  find 
in  his  notes  two  or  three  characteristic  anecdotes,  which  we 
extract. 

‘  Colonel  Gerard  Lacuee,  a  young  officer  of  tlie  most  brilliant  hopes, 
and  Aide-de-camp  of  Napoleon,  had  the  fidelity  to  express  some  in¬ 
terest  for  General  *Moreau,  and  the  courage  to  act  contrary  to  some 
of  the  wishes  of  his  master.  He  was  soon  afterwards,  October  lOth, 
1805,  charged  with  the  attack  of  the  bridge  of  Giinsbourg. 

‘  It  was  well  known  that  he  would  never  return,  for  bejore  the  attach 
a  courier  was  despatched  to  Paris  witli  orders  to  place  a  seal  on  his 
papers  *  pp.  125,  126, 

*  When  he  was  asked  to  employ  any  one  whom  he  did  not  sufficiently 
know,  he  was  accustomed  to  enquire  his  age.  If  the  age  of  the  pe¬ 
titioner  exceeded  forty  years,  Napoleon  dismissed  him  with  this  re¬ 
mark,  “  the  mark  is  out  of  his  mouth.'’ '  p.  132. 

Some  facts  are  stated  in  connexion  with  the  ex|>edition  to  St. 
Domingo.  It  is  said  that  a  project  had  been  actually  formed  for 
surrounding  Buonaparte  at  a  review*,  and  putting  him  to  death. 
The  persons  implicated  in  this  conspiracy,  were  especially  no¬ 
minated  to  commands  in  that  devoted  army  ;  and  when  the  mi¬ 
nister  ut  the  Marine  remonstrated  against  that  unirderous  scheme, 
the  Consul,  we  are  told,  iiupiired  impatiently — ‘  What  then 
would  you  have  me  do  with  these  sixty  thousand  scoundrels  ?’ — 
These  scoundrels,  be  it  remembered,  were  his  Egyptian  and 
Italian  veterans ! 
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froQi  the  finest  fancies  of  inoderne  Muses.  dcrable  Addition*.  By  J.' E.  Marston, 
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verai  Pieces  of  Poetique  Wit.  London,  lileratuj'c,  inimii' rs,  &c.  of  Edinburgh, 

U’5C.  Phe  Three  Works  will  be  printed  at  diftcrent  periods,  by  the  late  Mr. 
inTwo  Volumes.  With  all  the  Cuts  re-  W'm.  CrtHJch,  will  soon  appear, 
engraved  by  Mr.  Bewick.  -  'I’he  Rev.  W.  M.  Stirling  is  preparing 

The  Paris  Spectator;  or,  L’llcrmite  dc  an  historical  ami  statistical  work  of  the 
la  Chaussee-D’Antiu.  Containing  Gb-  Priory  of  Inchmahome,  in  Perthshire, 
senralions  upon  Parisian  Manners  and  to  he  illustrateil  by  Engraving.s. 

Customs  at  the  commeucemeni  of  the  Dr.  Halliday,  of  Birmingham,  ispre- 
Nineteenth  Century ;  translated  froua  paring  for  the  press.  Observations  on 

the  French,  by  William  Jordan  ;  in  2  a  Tour  through  certain  Provinces  ot 

Nols,  12ino:  will  appear  this  month.  Eastern  Russia.  Aiul  he  will  soon  pub- 

Mr.  Drakard,  of  Stamford,  has  just  lish,  Traiislalious  of  Professor  Frank’s 

published,  A  Guide  to  Burghicy  House,  lllustraliou  of  t!ie  Drctnne  of  Ex- 

near  Sumford,  the  Se.it  of  the  Most  citabiiity  ;  and  of  Professor  Roe>chlaiib’s 

Noble  the  .Marquis  of  Exeter. — This  Ex|>u»ition  of  the  Causes  of  Diseases. 

Work  contains  a  complete  Catalogue  of  Mr.  J.  Man  has  in  the  press,  the 
the  numerous  valuable  Paintings  and  Ancient  and  Modern  History  of  Read- 
Curiosities  usually  shewn  to  the  visitor  ing,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  twenty 
m  that  noble  Mansion  :  also  Biogra-  maps  and  prints. 
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An  Offict  r  of  the  Medical  Staff,  who 
serred  In  the  late  campaig^ns  in  Spain 
and  Renders,  will  soon  publish  a  Poem, 
of  which  the  battles  of  Waterloo,  Orthes, 
and  Toulouse,  will  form  the  principal 
part. 

The  Aoihur  of  the ,  Rejected  Odes,  . 
and  other  Pieces,  hat  in  the  press,  Wa* 
trrioo,  an  heroic  poem,  commemorative 
of  that  most  glorious  victory. 

Baxteriana,  a  selection  from  the  works 
of  Baxter,  by  Arthur  Young,  Esq.  is 
printing  in  a  duodecimo  volume. 

The  History  of  the  most  ancient  and 
honourable  Military  Order  of  the  Bath, 
from  its  first  institution  to  the  present 
time,  with  a  Dissertation  on  ancient 
chivalry,  is  printing  in  two  quarto 
volumes,  illustrated  by  many  en¬ 
gravings. 

Dr.  Powell  will  soon  publish  a  new 
edition,  revised  and  corrected!,  of  his 
translation  of  the  London  rharma- 
copceia,  with  notes,  &c. 

I'he  Rev.  James  Gilchrist,  Author  of 
Reason  the  true  Arbiter  of  Language, 
has  a  work  in  the  press,  entitl^  The 
I.ahyr'nth  Demohshed,  or  the  Pioneer 
of  Rational  Philology, 

"Mr.  Block’s  “  Dissent  from  the  Es- 
**  tublisbed  Church  justified  by  an  Ap- 
peal  to  Facts,*’  having  been  for  some 
time  out  of  print,  a  third  and  improved 
edilioii  will  appear  in  a  few  days. 

llie  Author  of  the  History  of  the 
Waldensrs  lias  nearly  ready  for  publi¬ 
cation  a  greatly  improved  edition  of  that 
Work,  enlarged  to  2  Vols.  8to. 

The  Rev.  R.  Frost,  of  Dunmow,  is 


about  to  publish  a  Manuscript  contain¬ 
ing  some  remarkable  Passages  in  t|,c 
Life  of  his  venerable  Ancestor,  ihc 
late  Mr.  William  Wifl'en,  an  eminent 
Minister  of  the  Baptist  dcuomiiution 
in  London,  Written  by  himself. 

The  flattering  reception  which  wai 
given  to  Mr.  RoberKon  BucliananN 
“  Essays  on  Millwork,”  altlumgh  pub¬ 
lished  under  unfavournhie  circum¬ 
stances,  which  prevented  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  much  useful  matter  that 
otherwise  might  have  appcarctl,  iuducni 
him  to  persevere  in  writing  on  a  tub- 
jecl  of  allowed  practical  utility. — The 
First  of  those  Essays,  that  “  on  the 
Teeth  of  Wheels,’*  has  for  a  roosi- 
derable  time  been  onl  of  print ;  and 
a  new  Edition  being  called  for,  he  pro- 
poses,  instead  of  republishing  that 
Fissay  in  its  present  state,  to  print  a 
Series  of  Practical  Treati>es  on  Mill, 
work,  beginning  with  a  “  Treatise  on 
the  Teeth  of  Wheels,”  which  will  con¬ 
tain  the  result  of  many  Yrars  inquiiy 
and  experience  that  have  elapsed  since 
he  formerly  published  on  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

Subscribers*  names  are  received  by 
Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  and 
Brown,  Paternoster- row  ;  and  T.  Un¬ 
derwood,  Fleet-street. 

The  same  Author  has  in  the 
Press,  a  Treatise  on  Locomotive  Ma¬ 
chinery.— Part  1.  On  Machineiy  for 
propelling  Vessels,  especially  Steam 
Boats;  and  Part  II.  On  Steam  Car¬ 
riages.  illustrated  by  Plans,  ScclioiH 
of  Steam  Boats,  Sac, 


•  Art.  XIV.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


•  lOClAPHY. 

Gibbons’s  Memoirs  of  eminently 
Pious  Women.  A  new  Edition,  edited 
hy  the  Rev.  Samuel  Border,  A.M.  3  vols. 
8\t>.  11.  lbs.  hoards. 

HI.  may  be  had  to  com¬ 
plete  tire  former  i^itton  of  Gibbons, 
pMCC  13s* 

A  Narrative  of  the  late  Mr.  W,  D. 
SMdys.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
loolacap  8vo.  2s.  sewed. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  late  Rev. 
Richard  Price,  LED.  F.^S.  By  Wil. 
iiam  Morgan,  I.R.S.  8v|>*  6s.  bids. 


CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 

Lexicon  Graeco-Prosodiacum.  Auc- 
torc  T.  Morell,  S.T.P.  Olim  vulgaluci 
Typis  denuo  Mandavit,  etc.  ftr.  etc. 
Edv.  Maltby,  S.T.P.  A  new  and  im¬ 
proved  Edition,  with  two  highly  finisheu 
Engravings  of  the  present  Editor  and 
Dr.  Morell,  royal  4lo.  51.  5s.  btis. 

CHLMfSTRT. 

Chemical  Essays  on  various  Subjccti, 
principally  relating  to  the  Improvement 
of  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  the 
British  Domiuions,  with  23  Engravings. 
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By  Samuel  Park es,  F.L.S.  Member  of 
the  Geoloyiral  S<K:iety,  Author  of  the 
Chemical  Ciitechism.  5  Vols.  18mo« 

*JI.  biis. 

EDUCATtO>f. 

The  New  Latin  Primer;  or  a  Com¬ 
panion  to  Latin  Grammars  ;  in  three 
Parts.  1.  Contains  Rejjulnr  Noun*,  Atl- 
iectivet,  Pronouns  to  be  declined,  and 
Verb*  to  be  conjugated,  according  to 
the  Examples  of  those  Parts  of  Speech 
in  the  Accidence.  11.  Contains  the  Ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  three  Special  Rule*  for 
the  Genders :  and  the  Irregulars  in  De- 
clrnsion  and  Conjugation  »o  arranged 
as  to  be  well  understood  and  retained. 
III.  Exhibits  such  irregular  Declensions 
auil  Conjugations  at  length,  as  are  nut 
usually  i^ound  in  School  Grammars.  Ry 
Joseph  Guv,  Jun.  Author  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  School  Grammar.  18ino. 

A  Compeiuliuin  of  Geography,  for 
the  Use  of  Schools,  Private  Families, 
Ac.  By  Richard  Mangnall,  l‘2mo.  9s. 
bound. 

FINE  ARTS. 

A  Scries  of  Illustrations  to  the  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  a  Poem,  by  Walter  Scott, 
Esq.  engraved  after  Designs  by  R.  Wes- 
tall,  Esq.  R.  A.  in  the  first  style  of  ex¬ 
cellence.  Price  in  qnartu,  Proofs  on 
French  Paper,  11.  IGs, ;  Prints  in  8vo. 
18s.;  and  with  the  Poem,  in  8vo. 
II.  Ns.  boards.  Proof  Impressions,  on 
India  Paper,  price  21.  12s.  6d. 

HISTORY. 

An  Ili.storlcal  Account  of  the  Epis- 
C'''pal  See  and  Catlu'dral  Clinrcii  of  Sa* 
lisbury.  By  William  Dodsworih.  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  21  Engravings,  royal  4to, 
31.  13s.  6d.  Imperial  61.  Gs. 

A  Chronological  Abridgement  of  the 
History  of  England,  its  Constitution, 
and  Law.s,  from  the  Norman  Conquest 
to  the  Revolution  of  IGS8.  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 
board.":. 

MISCEtLASEOUS. 

Vathek.  In  the  Original  French. — 
By  Mr.  Reokford.  Crown  8vo.  I  Os,  Gd. 
boards. 

Essais  snr  la  Litterature  Fraii9ai*c. 
Imprimes  A  Paris,  1815,  3  Vols,  11.  4s. 
|ewt*d. 

Memoirs  of  an  Old  Wig.  post  8vo. 
7*.  boards. 

Rea.sons  for  the  Establishing  of  a 
Registry  of  Slaves  in  the  British  Co¬ 
lonies,  being  a  Report  of  a  Committee 
of  the  African  Institution.  Published 
hy  Onler  of  that  Society,  Price  3s. 


Special  Report  of  the  Director*  of  the 
African  Institution,  made  at  the  An¬ 
nual  General  Meeting,  on  the  12th  of 
April,  1815,  respecting  the  Allegations 
contained  in  a  Pamphlet  entitled,  “  A 
Letter  to  William  Wilberforce,  Eiq. 
ficc.  by  R.  Thorpe,  Esq.  kc.** 

Considerations  on  the  Marriage  Iaws  ; 
particularly  in  reference  to  the  Case  of 
Desertion.  8vo.  price  12s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  economy  of  Fuel,  ^ 
and  management  of  Heat,  e.speciall  y 
as  it  relates  to  heating  and  drying  b  y 
means  of  Steam.  Ry  Robertson  Bu¬ 
chanan,  Civil  Engineer.  8vo.  price  l?s. 

The  Inaisible  Hand.  A  Tale,  price  5<;. 
boards. 

natural  history. 

An  Introduction  to  Entomology  ;  or. 
Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  In. 
sects.  By  the  Rev.  William  Kirby,  B.A. 
F.L.S.  And  William  Spence,  Esq.  F.  US. 
Vol.  I.  8vo.  18s.  boards.  Illustrated 
by  coloured  Plates. 

POETay. 

Poems,  by  William  Cowper,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Esq.  Vol.  111.  Con¬ 
taining  his  posthumous  Poetry,  and  a 
Sketch  of  his  •  Life,  by  his  Kinsman, 
John  Johnson,  LUD.  Rector  of  Yaxham 
with  Welborne,  in  Norfolk.  Printed 
uniformly  with  the  two  former  Volumes.* 

The  Minor  Poems  of  Robert  Southey, 
Esq.  Poet  Laurcat.  3  Vols.  foolscap  8vo. 
18s.  bds. 

The  Feudal  Hall :  a  ‘Poem.  By 
Agrestis.  8vo.  price  4s. 

Monthermer,  a  Poem.  By  Edward 
Qniilinnn,  Esq.  of  the  Third  Dragoon 
Guards.  Svo.  9s.  boards. 

THEOLOnv, 

Lecture* on  E’cclesiastical  History;  to 
which  is  added,  An  Essay  on  Clirutiau 
Temperance  aiul  Scif-D<'nial.  By  th«» 
late  George  Campbell,  D.D.  Principal 
of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  With 
some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  George 
Sterne  Keith.  Keith  Hall,  Aberdeen¬ 
shire.  2  vols.  Svo.  Second  Edition. 
Price  II.  Is.  boards. 

Messiah**  Advent;  or.  Remarks  on 
the  Moral  Tendency  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Christ’s  Manifestation  in  the  Flesh.  By 
Samuel  Chase,  Svo.  !0s.  6d.  bds. 

Discourses  on  the  Principal  Points  of 
the  Socinian  Controversy.  By  Ralph 
Wardlaw,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Gla>- 
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pgm,  Tbe  feoond  Editioo.  8ra  134. 
boards. 

Tracts  on  the  Orifla  and  I  n^iepcndtfiicc 
of  the  Ancient  Br.tisb  Charch  ;  on  tbe 
ivprmac'v  of  the  Pope,  and  the  Incuo* 
siflicacy  of  all  Formgu  Jun<44Lctloo  v'th 
the  British  Coastitotion ;  and  on  the  Dit> 
ferences  between  tbe  Cborches  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Rome.  By  Tbocnas  Burgess, 
D.  D.  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Darid.  To  which 
is  pretised  a  Hap,  shewing  tbe  LimtU 
cd  the  Cborch  of  Rome  at  tbe  end  of 
tbe  Fifteenth  Century.  Tbe  second  Edi* 
600,  with  Additions.  8wo.  9%  b^jardi. 

A  Third  Address  to  Penoos  cal'iog 
tbemseUes  Unitarians,  on  Hr.  Bel* 
sham’s  Inaccuract*^,  ou  the  false 
Fooodatioos  of  Uo'tarianMnn,  and  on 
tbe  ay*an<t  employed  to  support  it.  Re- 
romaended  to  the  Perusal  of  Uni^aran 
Societies.  By  the  Bishop  of  St,  David, 
price  6d. 

Ao  Expositioo  of  tbe  Epistle  to  tbe 
Hebrews,  with  Preliminary  Exerciu- 
tkws.  By  J‘>hn  Owew,  D.D.  7  Vols. 
8ro.  31.  I3i.  6<l.  royal  Paper,  51.  54. 

Discourses  on  tbe  Evidence  of  the 
Jewish  and  Cbri-tian  Revelations,  with 
Notes  and  ltlu.stratiors.  By  Sir  Henry 
MoacriefF  Welfwood,  Bart.  D.D.  F.R.S. 
Ediabiirgh.  8t(x  13s.  boards. 

Sermons  no  Subjects  chiefly  Prac¬ 
tical  ;  with  Illa<»trat^e  Notes,  aud  an 
Appendix,  relating  to  the  character  of 
the  Church  of  Eogland,  as  distinguished 
both  from  other  Branches  of  the  Refor- 
matioo,  and  from  tbe  51«xleni  Church 
of  Rome.  By  the  Rcr.  John  J:bb,  A.M. 


Rector  of  Abtneton,  la  the  Diocese  ftf 
CasheU.  Svo.  ItS.  boards. 

Twelve  Leefurrs  00  the  Prophet  its  rt- 
latiog  to  the  Christian  Chnrcb,  and  es. 
peeialty  to  the  Ap«'>«Licy  of  Papal 
Rome,  preached  In  the  Char^I  01  Ln. 
coin’s  Ina,  from  tbe  Year  ISll  to  I3ij, 
being  the  Ninth  Porli  m  of  those  fouodeti 
by  tbe  Rl.  Rev.  William  Warburton. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Gkmcestrr.  By  Philip 
Aflwtjod,  B.  D.  Fellow  of  Magd-d^-n  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge.  3  V0I-*.  Svo.  II.  4s. 

Tbe  Church  in  Danger:  a  L'^rter  to 
ibc  Fjwl  of  tiverpjol,  flic.  Ac.  By 
the  Rev.  Rtcnard  ^  ates,  B.D.  r.S.A. 
8vqi  5s.  bds. 

The  Third  and  last  Volume  of 
Practical  Sermons  for  every  Seway 
in  the  Year ;  omtaininr  that  of  tha 
Eighth  Sunday  after  Trinity  to  the 
Tweuiy-bfth  inclusive :  to  whiCh  U 
added,  a  58tb  Sermon  for  any  Sa  nt’s 
Day  that  may  fall  on  a  Sunday.  l'2mc. 
price  54«  6d. 

A  la»Uer  to  Philo,  in  .\n4wer  to  his 
Objections  against  “  .\n  Essay  00 
Faith  aod  Wuckv”  By  the  .\urh  r  of 
that  Essay,  the  Rev.  James  Beres.'drd, 
A.M.  Revior  of  Kibworth,  Leictscer- 
sLire,  Price  2s. 

Tbe  Biblical  Cyclopsrdia ;  or  D'c- 
tiooary  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By 
William  Joues.  Part  IT.  with  Mapi 
and  Plates,  price  7$. 

A  Brier  .\iiawer  to  the  Charge  asrainst 
the  Bible  Society,  recently  delivered  at 
Bedford.  By  the  Lord  B>shop  of  Ll- 
coin. 


I 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Ecticrtc  Rxvisw  for  September  Is  iotendetl  to  cot^iain  the  foUowiog  .\r- 
^‘Cles.  Park's  Journal  of  a  Mission  to  the  Interior  of  Africa;  Charlemague,  by 
IjMftn  Bmommp'irtt ;  YeoU*t  on  Hydrocephalus  ;  Pornn's  Adversaria  ;  ButUr't  Ma¬ 
thematic's;  Poems;  Tkomtom  aod  Orwir’s  Historical  Sketch -of  Tram- 

latioDv ;  the  0.-ociusioQ  of  the  Articles  on  I^Mcreicile^i  Histoire  Ue  Franccj  and 
Cem^lTs  Travels  ;  with  some  minor  Article?. 

Literary  Notices  cannot  be  inserlctl,  unless  sent  beibre  the  20lh  of  the 

month. 


